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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR. 


To the President of Cornell Unwersity: 


Srr.— I have the honor to transmit herewith my eighth annual 
report, with those of the treasurer, the chemist, the botanist and 
arboriculturist, the cryptogamic botanist and the plant patholo- 
gist, the entomologist, the agriculturist, the horticulturist and 
that of the assistant professor of dairy husbandry and animal 
industry; together with an appendix of 22 bulletins and a spray 
calendar, covering the year ending December 31, 1895. Also, a 
detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1895. 


The year has been unusually fruitful in valuable results. As 
the wants of the farmers become more clearly defined we are 
enabled to better and better meet their demands. An inspection 
of the publications of the year will show that the demand for 
original, accurate investigations directly related to both the prac- 


tical and scientific sides of agriculture has been very fully met. 


During recent years the ravages of the insect and fungous 
enemies of cultivated plants have become so numerous that many 
farmers have felt like abandoning the production of the tenderer 
and higher class of fruits and vegetables, the very kind of pro- 
ducts which uniformly result, when successfully raised, in bring- 


ing the best returns to the producer. 
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During the year an effort has been made to change the practice 
of the orchardists with the happiest results. By the instruction 
: given at the schools and by bulletins, the fruit growers have been 
taught that most of their failures have been due to’ partial soil 
exhaustion and to careless culture or to no culture. Asa result 
of our efforts, nuenenone orchards, heretofore kept continuously 
in grass or grain, have received continuous, clean culture until 
the last of August with marked benefit. Where suitable fertil- 
izers were applied in conjunction with clean and continuous cul- 
ture, the fruit has been most abundant and of superior quality. 
The benefits which have accrued and are certain to accrue from 
our teaching and investigations during this year, are so great and 
far reaching that one hesitates to place a money value upon them, 


lest he be charged with exaggeration. 


The numerous letters of appreciation which have been received 
and the great call for bulletins, justifies the belief that the work 


of the year has been of a very high character. 


All the various divisions of the station are working so harmo- 
niously and effectively that no changes are recommended. The 
office of the director has become to a large extent what I believe 
it was the desire it should become —a sort of clearing house. 
During the winter months a hundred written communications 
frequently reaches the office each day. The inquiries embrace a 
wide range of subjects, but the station staff, composed as it is of 
so many able specialists, is able to give help and valuable infor- 
mation in almost every instance. About one ton of mail matter 
during the summer and two tons during the winter have been sent 
out monthly. Our foreign exchange now amounts to 250 and is 


steadily increasing. 
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Experiments already completed have furnished valuable mate- 
rial for six or eight additional bulletins, which will be published 
in the near future. 

The spray calendar published in 1894, was revised and a second 
edition was issued, the first one having become exhausted at an 
early date. The demand for them still continues and a third 
edition will be printed in the near future. The titles of the bul- 


letins issued during the year are as follows: 


January, No. 84.— The Recent Apple Failures. 

February.— Spray Calendar. 

March, No. 85.— Whey Butter. 

March, No. 86.— The Spraying of Orchards. 

April, No. 87.— The Dwarf Lima Bean. 

April, No. 88.— Early Lamb Raising. 

April, No. 89.— Feeding Pigs. 

April, No. 90.— The China Aster. 

April, No. 91.— Recent Chrysanthemums. 

May, No. 92.— Feeding Fat to Cows. 

May, No. 98.—The Cigar-Case-Bearer. 

May, No. 94.— Damping Off. 

June, No. 95.— Winter Muskmelons, 

June, No. 96.— Forcing-house Miscellanies. 

July, No. 97.— Entomogenous Fungi. 

July, No. 98.— Cherries. 

August, No. 99.— Blackberries. 

September, No. 100.— Evaporated Raspberries in Western New 
York. | 

September, No. 101.— The Spraying of Trees, with Remarks on 


Canker worm. 
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October, No. 102.— Care of Fruit Trees, General Observations. 
October, No. 103.— Soil Depletion in Respect to Care of Fruit 
Trees. 
November, No. 104.— Climbing Cutworms in Western New 
York. | 
December, No. 105.—Tests of Cream Separators. 
I. P. ROBERTS. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


The Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, in 


account with the United States appropriation, 1894-5: 


Dr. 
To receipts from treasurer of the United States, as per 
appropriation for fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, 
as per act of Congress approved March 2, 1887... $18,500 00 


Or. 
Ber ee em RR ce Hots 95 8s Ly ever ae asco es ene seney a! dsoqa Sh « $8,448 42 
PETE TR te hoa LAL ee kare Pee tane oa! Vin: ua be cle otk ata'h 1,065 48 
RTO TiS: a An Seo Ak Se A BIS OR IN! 2,181 68 
Pee rasetntIt) BUALIONEPY 05 cb coed cc aie sla ewie ea ela la ess 328 05 
Ree IO KIC ESR ceo i clots adi eye aed le dcakesa: siete ays cid > e 118 43 
Eee ME re WALET cys. «212 4 ae oye itn dia amie eo ole wit ss 28 89 
Paes ee PUREAE ILC R ers Sot rie Ce hese aise aw wis 6) Gedy ie fo 164 22 
Seeds, plants and sundry supplies................ 317 78 
Ee Do met a enae ans ts uk ie sae lend aot a \bhe, ood. aie lass 25 03 
eC UTS ES an ae Meier) TRE vane lgiac siete Scot he anes 192 62 
TTS iby (cist 8 Anges gn Sea 83 33 
Tools; implements and machinery................. 27 75 
PU RPU RECUR ICEL LUT OM Gry ecules aie ia -o: <)3. 3c aes nas Sein 102 25 
PC ONE E mR DALAL UBea tie Toilette ne «259 Siasn's eneps Seis elem a are 27 73 


LEA GS PSO alas Fine SUR Sita hey RO aS) UO a 6 00 
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Traveling EXPENSES, ... 2. «os. eu see «sealers $39 79 
Contingent expenses.06 0 eles Se : 10 00 


Building and repairs. v.00. 6.00... se ee 332 55 


$13,500 00 


We, the undersigned, duly appointed auditors of the corpora- 
tion, do hereby certify that we have examined the books and ac- 
counts of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895; that we have found 
the same well kept and classified as above, and that the receipts 
for the year from the treasurer of the United States are shown 
to have been $13,500.00, and the corresponding disbursements, 
$13,500, for all of which proper vouchers are on file and have been 
by us examined and found correct, thus leaving no balance on 
hand. 

And we further certify that the expenditures have been solely 
for the purpose set forth in the act of Congress approved March 2, 


1887. 
(Signed.) H. B. LORD, 


[8 GEO. R. WILLIAMS, 


Auditors. 
Attest: 


* Emmons L. WILLIAMS, 


Custodian. 


Report of the Chemist. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

Srr.— I have to report that the work of the Chemical Division 
of the Experiment Station has been carried on in the usual manner 
during the year 1895. 

Ninety-five substances have been sent to the laboratory for an- 
alysis, requiring 200 determinations in duplicate. The results of 
this work are given in various bulletins of the station. The 
largest part of the analyses were made by Mr. G. W. Cavanaugh; 
the rest were made under his immediate direction. 

G. C. CALDWELL. 


Report of the Botanist. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Haperiment 


Station: 


Srr.—The important work of this department consists, as here- 
tofore, of studies, investigations and experiments concerning the 
diseases of plants. This work is wholly in charge of the Associate 
Professor of Cryptogamic Botany, George F. Atkinson, whose re- 
port is herewith inclosed. 

In Phanerogamic Botany no work has been undertaken beyond 
the answering of inquiries, the naming of weeds and other plants, 
and the carrying on of a considerable correspondence relating to: 
other subjects. 

A. N. PRENTISS. 


Report of the Cryptogamic botanist. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agriculiural Experiment 


Station: 


Sir.— I respectfully submit the following report for the past 
year: 

One bulletin (Bulletin 94, May, 1895), has been published during 
the year, which treats of several of the obscure fungi which cause 
the rot of seedlings and other green-house plants. The bulletin 
consists of forty pages and is illustrated with six full-page plates, 
representing the life history and development of the parasites. 

Other investigations are in progress which, in time, will be 
presented for publication, especially on the leaf spot of the quince 
and pear. In connection with this, there has been discovered 
a hitherto unknown fungus which is quite abundant on pear 
leaves, causing much the same appearance and injury as the ordi- 
nary leaf spot (Entomosporium maculatum), and probably many 
times having been mistaken for it, since it is impossible from the 
usual popular descriptions of this fungus to distinguish it from 
this new one. Probably many of the descriptions which have been 
given heretofore of experiments for the prevention of leaf-spot 
have been wrongly applied to the Entomosporium. Several other 
investigations which were mentioned in the last report are still 
under way. 

Dr. E. J. Durand, assistant cryptogamic botanist, has been en- 


gaged upon the investigations of the life history and development 
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of two important parasitic fungi. One, causing a disease of cur- 
rant canes, has, for several years, been reported in different sec- 
tions of the state, and indeed from other states, but up to this time 
the cause and the development of the organism has been unknown. 
Dr. Durand has succeeded in following out and determining the 
complete life history of the parasite, and will soon have the matter 
ready for publication as a bulletin. 

The development of a fungus parasite of stone fruits, Clado- 
sporium carpophilum, is also being carefully investigated by Dr. 
Durand, and the matter is in a fair way for completion. 

Besides these investigations there has been much work of a 
routine kind, in the way of determining specimens of fungi that 
have come to our hands for this purpose. 

Some extensive experiments have also been carried on in deter- 
mining the number of bacteria in milk at different stages in the 
pasteurization of the same; and we have now in progress studies 
of some peculiar organisms which give an uneven and undesirable 
coloring to cheese during its curing. The trouble exists in several. 
of the cheese factories of the state. 

The needs of the division are so great that I hesitate to enumer- 
ate even any of them. It is desirable that an assistant should be 
able to give his entire time to the investigation of the numerous: 
problems that are arising in connection with the diseases of plants,. 
and that the division should be otherwise relieved by an instructor 
who could give his entire time to the instruction in the laboratory 
and the care of the Cryptogamic Herbarium. There are many 
important problems which can not be even entered upon without 
continued assistance and the opportunities which would come from 
the appropriation of a larger fund to the division. All of the 


work is of such a character that it requires expensive apparatus. 
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for carrying it on, and needs the accumulation of type material 
which can be used in the comparison of the material which is being 
investigated. 

Among other things, one of the most pressing needs is a small 
but properly appointed culture house or forcing house, near to the 
laboratory, where plants for experimentation upon the different 
diseases could be under close observation, and could be used for 
studying more carefully the relation of the parasites to the host, 
and of the effect of surrounding conditions. 

Even for the continuance of the work as it is now carried on 
more funds are necessary than have been appropriated this year. 


These suggestions are respectfully offered for your consideration. 


GEORGE F. ATKINSON. 


Report of the Entomologist. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Haperiment 


Station: 


Srr.— During the past year several injurious insects have beat! 
investigated by this division of the station. For instance, we 
have demonstrated that the mysterious “dying back or blight- 
ing” of the tender tips of peach nursery stock is largely, if not 
entirely. due to the punctures of the common and well-known 
tarnished plant bug. A maggot, which burrows down the center 
of and finally girdles young raspberry shoots, was also quite de- 
structive in several localities; we have full, illustrated notes on its 
habits and life history, but have as yet failed to get the adult 
insect — an Anthomyiid fly. Some of the scale insects which are 
common here in the east have been bred on trees growing in the 
insectary, with the result that new and very important facts 
regarding their life histories have been learned. 

The 500 peach trees in our extensive peach-borer experiment 
were first treated in 1894, and the examination last spring revealed 
several interesting and important facts. Although the careful 
examination and treatment of each one of these trees involves 
much labor, the results thus far obtained afford sufficient en- 
couragement to warrant the continuance of the experiment for 
a series of years. 

Considerable work was undertaken by this division during 


1894 and 1895, under the auspices of the so-called Experiment 
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Station Extension or Nixon bill. The results of these investiga- 
tions are embodied in the following bulletins, issued during the 
past year: 

93. The Cigar-Case-Bearer in Western New York. 

104. Climbing Cutworms in Western New York. 

A large share of our time has been occupied with the corre- 
spondence of the division. We have always taken great pains to 
give every correspondent the latest and best information, for we 
believe this is one of the most important phases of our work. The 
correspondence has nearly doubled during the past year. Six 
hundred and fifty letters of inquiry regarding insects and their in- 
juries were answered; one hundred twenty of these answers were 
prepared for publication and have appeared in the columns of 
agricultural journals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. V. SLINGERLAND, 


Assistant Entomologist. 


Keport of the Agriculturist. 


T'o the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 


Station: 


Sir.— The work of the agricultural division during the greater 
part of the year has been under the direction of Mr. G. C, Watson, 
who resigned his position in August to accept the chair of agricul- 
ture at the Pennsylvania State College. 

During the year the investigations with reference to the value 
of feed stuffs have been continued and at the present time we are 
feeding a lot of twenty-five pigs to determine the value of different 
rations. The important line of work which was commenced sey- 
eral years ago with barn manures has been continued and valuable 
and interesting results obtained. Experiments to determine the 
relation between cultivation and conservation of soil moisture 
have been conducted on the permanent plots. It is expected that 
the experiments with field crops and fertilizers will be continued 
through a series of years, for in this way only can results of any 
value be obtained. 

L. A. CLINTON. 


Report of the Horticulturist. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Hxperiment 


Station: 


Sir.— The work of the horticultural division during the year 
1895 has been chiefly concerned with the investigation and teach- 
ing requested of the station by the so-called Experiment Station 
Extension or Nixon bill. The investigational work under the 
auspices of this statute has been of two general types — that made 
at the home station, and that which was undertaken in the fruit 
plantations of the western part of the State. Of the former type,. 


we have published results in bulletins as follows, during the year: 


87. The Dwarf Lima Beans. 

90. The China Asters; with Remarks upon Flower Beds. 
91. Chrysanthemums. 

95. Winter Muskmelons. 


96. Forcing-house Miscellanies. 


The work of the latter class — that done partly or chiefly on the 
plantations of farmers — has given more profuse results in publi- 
cation. I have been fortunate to have secured the co-operation 
of my colleagues in this work, and part of the bulletins which have 
appeared in fulfillment of the law have been written by persons 
outside my division. Those bulletins which were prepared by 
writers under the direct supervision of the horticultural division 


are as follows: 
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84. The Recent Apple Failures of Western New York. 
86. The Spraying of Orchards — Apples, Quinces, Plums. 
98. Cherries. é 
99. Blackberries. 
100. Evaporated Raspberries in Western New York. 
101. Notions about the Spraying of Trees; with Remarks on the 
Canker Worm. 3 
102. General Observations Respecting the Care of Fruit Trees; 


with some Reflections upon Weeds. 


A full and explicit account of the work which has been at- 
tempted under this State grant is given in Bulletin 110. 
The accustomed work at the home station has taken a secondary 
place to this State work during the past two years. We have 
also suffered a serious loss during the past season in the wanton 
destruction of all our cherry orchard, our entire vineyard, nearly 
our entire collection of native plums, and a large lot of seedling 
currants and other plants, by the grading which was done to pro- 
vide for a site for the State Veterinary College. These planta- 
tions were devastated without warning, and the work of several 
years was irrevocably lost. The Experiment Station houses are 
getting old and are much in need of repairs. Our area is now 
so small that we can not expect to plan much new experimenting 
therein in fruit-culture; and it is now so completely occupied by 
permanent planting that experiments in vegetable gardening must 
henceforth be very limited and must eventually cease. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. BAILEY. 


Report of the Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry and Animal Industry. 


To the Director of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station: 

Sir.—The work of the Agricultural Experiment Station in the 
dairy division has been mainly continued along the same lines as 
for several years past. During the year three bulletins have been 
published: 

85. Whey Butter. 
92. Feeding Fat to Cows. 

105. Tests of Cream Separators. 

The records of our herd of dairy cows have been kept up during 
the year and are now continuous for something over four years. 
It is hoped to shortly publish a bulletin giving some of the results 
obtained. 

We have also secured considerable data bearing upon the re- 
lation of milk production to food consumed in cases where animals 
have been forced for great production. Experiments are also 
under way concerning the relation of food to quality of milk and 
during the year some investigations have been made upon the sub- 
ject of milk pasteurization and sterilization. 

The efficiency of this division could be very materially increased 
if it were possible to secure the services of a trained bacteriologist 


and chemist. 
Very respectfully submitted, 


H. H. WING. 


APPENDIX II. 


DETAILED SIAIENM 


OF THE 


Receipts and Expenditures of the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1895. 


RECEIPTS. 
From Horticultural Division. 
1894. 
Oct. 17. Sundry (ruits. 6 es oe el $27 00 
28, Sundry LPuitey sc. 6 sey. wes cae ie oe 2 56 
Dec... 6. Sundry trite. 0.00 ee 25 00 
10. SUDGTy LEGS! cent en. wid a doris tie eae aa ae er 9 00 
1895. 
Feb. 1. Hauling Coal. i ool ce lt 6 30 
28. Products sold (sundry fruits)............. 18 00 
$87 86 
From Office. 
1895. 


May 8. One hundred spray calendars............ $1 00 


1894. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


EXPENDITURES. 


For Salaries. 


July 31. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 


‘Aug. $1, 


Sept. 


30. 


H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month......... 
L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month..... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


CTIOETTLOTS Ere ere ee ae ue ee nee BN 


I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 
L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


COE TNT OTN ET eters Rees es ee ee os 


G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist, one 


H. W. Smith, clerk, 23-26 month.......... 
I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 


L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


104 


100 


100 


100 


66 
55 
125 
104 
125 


23 


00 


16 


00 


66 


00 


00 


66 


00 


16 


00 


66 


00 
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1894. 
Sept. 30. G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 

ONE MONT Dergy. Sis cernised eis eluate: apogee epee RRM teams 

G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist, one 

TIO WTI young Suds ale GOR tle eG a ra ne 

BH, W.:Smith, clerk, one month....4) 5 ae 

Oct. 31. I. P. Roberts, director, one month.........., 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 

L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 

G. I’. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 

TOT eile spy she wen ie ne Ie aa eae ane ene 

G. C. Watson, assistant agriculturist, one 

TIL OTLEL 3.5) acs sateies se weer ap ere ean ae ret 

M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 

OTE IOI aie ip silos nips) evemea atetech hecis aeene a 

G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist, one 

TUVOTAA Heh io Cee so ik Sl a eee 

H. W. Smith, clerk, one month, ..) 4.007200 

Noy. 30. I. P. Roberts, director, one month.......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 

L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


G. C. Watson, assistant agriculturist, one 


THOTT ah ye eli aw RR 


$91 


100 


100 


66 


62 


125 
104 
125 


vi 


100 


100 


66 


62 


125 
104 


125 


91 


66 


00 


00 


66 


a0 


00 


16 


00 


66 


00 


00! 


66 


50 


00 


16 


00 


66 


100 00 
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30. M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


GUGM. AI Poe SI SE ee 


H. W. Smith, clerk, one month............ 
. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 
L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


GHEATIOMUM A, cae ete eee ecoitn ee otlearee 


. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 
L..H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


ONEWNONCAY ee ss A i he EN ie eee, 


$100 


66 
62 
125 
104 
125 
91 


100 


aE 


100 


100 


25 


00 


66 


50 


00 


16 


00 


66 


00 


00 


66 
50 


00 


16 


00 


66 


00 


00 


66 
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1895. 
Feb. 28. I. P. Roberts, director, one month........ 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month......... 
L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


M. V. Slingerland, assistant entomologist, 


ONE MOWED! erp Loh ae 


H. W. Smith, clerk, one month............ 
March 30. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 
L. H. Bailey, horticulturist, one month.... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


April 30. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month......... 


G. F. Atkinson, cryptogamic botanist, one 


$125 


104 


125 


91 


125 
104 


00: 


16 


00 


66 


00 


00 


66 
50 
00 
16 
00 


66 


100 00 


66 
125 
104 

91 


100 


66 


66 
00 
16 
66 
00 


66 


ReEcrrrts AND EXPENDITURES. 
1895. 
April 30. H. W. Smith, clerk, one month........... $62 
May . 31. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 125 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 104 
G. F. Atkinson, cryptomagic botanist, one 
SIMSIPEL ee gee Metre eer ita e ice oft ate’ ste whe sii slats eiet Ot 
G. C. Watson, assistant agriculturist, one 
TETAS 3 i ty ean OS Aah eC eed Fipaeh aioe Made gs 100 
G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist, one 
FOTIA A, oad ah apiuila ate sarees Fl ala tees, malin 66 
June 30. I. P. Roberts, director, one month......... 125 
H. H. Wing, dairyman, one month........ 104 
G. F,. Atkinson, cryptomagic botanist, one 
META tear stale tots e ctv ie! octets s Pe eVe'e ia ee age oct 91 
G. C. Watson, assistant agriculturist, one 
PPONUCAY Mee tet teterets sucks a's lose disie see sie sce 8 : 100 
G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist, one 
eaLaregM ROW RT A Dup se boli Blak casas hai, ira neaag i Mantas 66 
DOTA OT SALA TICE CON, si uhaAtho si anele ole «5 $8,205 
For Building. 
1894. 
Oct. 1; Chimney for green-house.. . cee seca eee $230 
1895. 
eeede TAM EAOM ISOCUAT Vids lia still lane aveay siya gs 7 
290) eabor, painting insectary es e6 2s ¢ e536 ote 30 


POCA POL LULU Sete cc levgestaeare wie a dels $267 


27 


66 


00 


66 


_ 04 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, IrHaca, N. Y. 


1894. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


aL 
30. 


. J. Horace McFarland, electro...........+. 


29 


For Printing. 


United States Express Co., expressage.... 


United States Express Co., expressage. ae 


. N. Y. Engraving and Printing Co., cuts..... 
. United States Express Co., expressage.... 
. United States Express Co., expressage..... 
. United States Express Co., expressage.... 
. United States Express Co., expressage..... 


. United States Express Co., expressage. . 


United States Express Co., expressage. . 


. United States Express Co., expressage..... ) 
. John Allen, pen and ink drawing.......... 
. National Express Co., expressage......... 
. National Express Co., expressage......... 


. National Express Co., expressage......... 


K. G. Hance, cartage... 10... 5. a 
LV... Re Re Col, treight on 


7. N. Y. and Penn. Telegraph and Telephone 


25. 


14. 
a 
15. 
Di 
13. 
13. 
OF 


OO; MCSSASO Ye ee ig ee 


W. F. Humphrey, 10,000 copies bulletin, 


National Express Co., expressage........ 
BeG. Hance, cartace cou Ae 
GeV. Re Bs Co. freight. (8 207 
National Express Co., expressage......... 
U. S. Express Co., expressage............ 
U, S. Express Co., expressage..../......% 
BV Re RoCo., reve e. ee eee 


bo 


180 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


1894. 
Sept. 12. Franklin Engraving Co., cuts............ : 
Oct. 1) Pranklin Engraving ;@o.,.cuts:). i. 4c. oF... 

3. National Express Co., expressage OS Se ey 
8. U. &. Express Co., expressage......0..4.% 
See ranklin Mneraving, Co. CULS ow yirice ds o4. 
Pie uovejoy OO.) CleCi ris a.” 'n,0). cumypetre th oid % 
eva Vth Te. On pene pena il ry ah tied tals BA of 
17. National Express Co., expressage........ 
eet ate Tee CALLOSS arate cy ie. RED CLG 
Bidet Or.” ELANCE, £CA ECA GO pia EY ine gion hs Deh oi 
wi. U. So Express, G0. "Ox pressage. ty uty octet a 
BF. U.S. Express Oo., expressage.s. 0). ty. dy... 
LEV |(LY 0e LOLCEL DOS Gara. iat hep alton whe : Sy Lit 
Nir eT Ly Western Union Telegraph Co., message... 
21. U.S. Express Co., expressage...j.....f4. 0% 23 
24, U.S. Express Co., expressage......... .%,. 
16. U.Ss Express Co., (Expressageiy esids td. os 
29. W. F. Humphrey, 10,100 copies Bulletin 


24. Franklin Engraving Co., cuts........... 
25. U.\S. Express, Co.;,expressage......0 3% . 7.2) 
28. U.S. Express Co., expressage...).....4i5. 
Dec. 5. National Express Co., expressage........ 
3. Franklin Engraving Co., half-tone cut.... 
21. U. S. Express Co. expressagews .o.j¢,th .%). 4 
24. U.S. Express.Co., expressage.....9 -foqeriae’ 
Bae LOVEION, CO, nClOCLrOSiar) wards mec arhB ce M al gins? 


Bi LOVe|Oy CO., ClLECLYOS, ah sae. Geb he ye B- > 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT Station, ITHaca, N., Y. 


1895. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


April 


12. 
20. 
23. 
28. 
26. 

8. 
10. 


' 


~ U.S... Express*Co., expressages's. 3.2 
_L. V. BR. R. Co., freight.............. Reise 
, EK. G. Hance cartage nix.) ion ee eee 
. U. S, Express’Co.; expressages. 0.20, 
. U. &. Express: Co, expressage...). 8) 25. 
. U.S. Express Co., expressagew le ae. 
. U. S. Express Co., expressage.’.... c25 12% 


. W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 copies Bulletin, 


IN 0,188.8 ede Be ee ee ee eee 


. U.S. Express. Co., expressage 7... 0.5. 
. Matthews-Northrup '\Co., Cuts. Jove e a 
Lee Va Riek. Co SMrerg ine ttt ae a ee 
. U.S... Express Co., expressagée......).0 . 2. . 
» Ee GoHance, Cartage dt Sick) ian tee eee 
. W. F. Humphrey, 11,000 copies Bulletin, No. 


SZ ye haat al bo hare techn LOOM ca arg ee ee 


. W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 spray calendars. 
March 9. 
7. 
19. 
18. 


National Express Co., expressage........ 
Franklin Engraving Co., zinc et. (0) ee 
Dev jae He Go. trei ght. ay ine ee 
W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 copies Bulletin, 

INO.2 BBs sities Siatal eee a a ole letauils opt siehar oe aren 
U.S. Express Co., expressage...........0. 
U. 5. Express 'Co., expressage.... 1.202... 
EG, Hance; cartage scien 
National Express Co., expressage......... 
Franklin Engraving Co., half-tone cuts... 
0..Ds, Watson, pen dra wit. is". w sc esheets 


U.S. Express Co., expressage...........6. 


$0 


25 


12 00 
1 50 


640 


110 


48 


20 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. on 


1895. 

April 18. U. S. Express Co., expressage............ $0 25 
29. National Express Co., expressage....... 65 
DU ala Viex kbs eA COMSLPelO tars iia ot eek ats the 3 27 
24. U. S. Express Co., expressage............ 25 
May 3. U. S. Express Co., expressage............ 25 
ees Vice the ben OO. POLO Ht ii. he Pe dd. he 1 30 

4. W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 copies Bulletin, 
INOUE Eo 8% POP WG La tee ts 73 90 

April 27. W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 copies Bulletin, 
NOP SS eee. ok RE LOL RY 146 20 
May S. tin G. Hantejeartager, JP 05 Aa VS 1 00 
13. U. S. Express Co., expressage............ 25 

15. W. F. Humphrey, 12,000 copies Bulletin, 
lg Mt Vio Aa te ACA MAN OSA IE 97 00 
a0. USS" Express' Co.) expressage... by: 25 
De mee ave Lt.) tes COL Mirerg he, etry ee CUE, 5 10 
ers Ve Re Re Coy treignt el PS) REPS, 1 50 
29) Li: V. R. R. COLEGIO DOS PAINE. she ot ates 3 59 
Sune 8. U.-S: Express Co., expressage./. 0. 000. 25 
De Ue Cees, EAI tg teres bie kiae has a teeta he 12 00 
Sere rae AN COM CALLALE Hi tare 8 Wee sietets. we cane oe Lato 
21. U. S. Express Co., expressage............ 25 
Le OVEIOY O07 (ClCCLEOS O02 ie vk ane a eh nts bs 1.16 
POUL SPOISTIPIINCID DS arisg ta is sate tah as $1,910 99 

For Office Expenses. 
1894, . 

Shad Gy eMC ed rat ere) Cle, SUCLILLTIR cthy chacle.n t's feces ea, fup to: wake woes $15 00 
) Sper .G. Hance, Scapa ees... ABORT oh ohne 1 00 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT SratTion, ITHaca, N. Y. 


1894. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


1, ‘Treman,, King :&.Co., index, Tings), 2.0 ae 

5. Andrus & Church, stationery........ iftey 

21. U.S. Express Co,, expressagec} 7). ja. 
7. U.S. P. O. stamps and postal cards....... 

8. National Express Co., expressage......... 

6. Ho Hy, Ballard; clips.\.caiint «46a 

10. Andrus & Church) pencils....0 niche Vea 
11. Letter copy book, Andrus & Church...... 
11. Ey; Manes, ,cartagey 2 i). eerie Be 
14. National Express Co., expressage........ 
11. George P. Rowell & Co., American News- 
paper Diréctoryiss ws.) oft eae eee 

31; U.SieP.y O.. stam peut. ot. sete ae ee 
Be RY Pi Bateh. labor. ee 

18. Andrus & Church, printing and stationery. 
20. Andrus & Church, envelopes,’ ..3: | 40 ee 
19. Andrus & Church, supplies .:}..3% .¢h 2a 
31. Nellie G. Works, labor.j.i0% 459. 42. oo eee 
31. Lizzie V..Maloney,,labor . 30) gan¢aya ee 
31. Arthur, Stout, labor. ..’.u. jij. 0 ee 
31.. Walter, Tailby, labor <.ahviia: ase eee 
22. Stationery and supplies, Andrus & Church. 


26. Elgin Dairy report, stationery ..->:-snic¢e. 


4 
5 
6. Andrus, & Church, pencils... 2. Jue 
0. U.S. Express Co., expressag@ed .. (2.8 ives 


16. U. 8S. Express Co., expressage 2.040... .i). 2 


$0 


10 


10 
11 


~ 


17 


OC. CO Wwe CO 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


33 


1894. 

Oct. 17. C. U. repairs, pigeon holes and office desk.. $11 87 
27. W. O. Wyckoff, typewriter ribbons....... 2 00 
Pooeanadrusss&. Uhureh printing jul s¢ Jt. 2d 15 

eee eV ee Vi WOOL, PLADOL I. ecient. A ae 6 75 

6. Andrus & Church, Shannon binders....... 2 25 
3. Andrus & Church, stationery............. 15 
8. U;s.S. Express, :expressage. iv. eee eles 25 
eloiaca Gas Light Coljras aii tvs aaa bails 20 

Sept. 4. Platt & Colt, rubber stamp and brush.... 4 90 

eee ie NOLO AI rt) Rahs wt) SENT Bite, oles tee 50 
16. Andrus & Church, letter copy book....... 2 00 
30. Lizzie V. Maloney, labor: ..0i8 0.1 60. ee 32 50 
14. H. H. Wing, traveling expenses.......... 28 25 

Dec. 6. Ithaca Gas Light Co., Pad eG Pe (ane Ate 2 40 
11. W. O. Wyckoff, mimeograph supplies..... 2 80 
15. U.S. P. O., 3,000 stamped envelopes....... 66 00 
ad. Lizzie Vi Maloney, labor Vy)... Pi 32 50 
22. E. 8S. Tichenor & Son, chest of drawers.... 12 50 

1895. 

Jan. ‘..Andros:& Ohurchy paper... evolu. 1 75 

ELV iG. W yekoi; stationery ss ein band 1 60 
Dalene ea. (rasshiohipOoomaaiy oui YF ot ah 40) 

14. Andrus & Church, stationery............ 3 50 

21. Andrus & Church, printed letter heads.... 4 

21. Andrus & Church, stationery......... Lae 85: 

BO, AME Sores OUI CH, LTRs Ban et FA hh ths LA 75: 

Feb. O-elthacazGasstieht.Co. gas iyi iat Aaya A(} 
7. Andrus & Church, stationery............ 2 75 

5. W. O. Wyckoff, typewriter ribbons........ 2 00 


3 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, ITHAcA, N. Y. 


1895. 


Feb. 


16. Andrus & Church, stationery............. 
21. W. O. Wyckoff, mimeograph paper........ 
25. W. O. Wyckoff, mimeograph ink....... of 
28. Nellie G. Works, labor.)....... 0.53.08 oa 
28, Arthur T. Stout) dabor.; ...2..% ae 
27. Andrus & Church, printed cards.......... 


March 1. Andrus & Church, letter copy book..... ous 


6. Andrus & Church, stationery... .:.2.0..08 
4, U.S. Express Co., expressage.........:.04 
. S. Express Co., expressage.........003 
..S.. Express Co., .expressage:':: 2) Sian 


. 8. P.O. stamps. 4650. aoe eee 


0 
ec see 


S. P. O., 500 stamped envelopes........ 
14. A. A. A. C. & Exp. Sta., membership fee... 
20. W. O. Wyckoff, mimeograph supplies..... 
15. Andrus & Church, printed slips...:...... 
15. Andrus & Church, printed stationery...... 
30. Arthur T.:Stout, labors. 3... sees eee 
30. G. Walter Tailby, labor. ... 3... .).. see 


March 29. Andrus & Church, printed letter heads.... 


April 


27, Andrus & Church, stationery... 47 7f.2 9. 
1. W. O. Wyckoff, mineograph ink.......... 
4, Andrus & Church, stationery............% 
6. Comstock Pub. Co., Comstock’s Manual.... 

13. George T. Lasher, U. S. Postal Guide...... 

20. Nellie G. Works, labor’. ..<ic0 ae Gee 

26. Andrus & Church, binding postal guide.... 

24, Andrus & Church, desk trays............. 

30. Lizzie: V.uMaloney,; aborts. sie eee 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


1895. 
April 28. W. O. Wyckoff, mineograph supplies..... $1 
au, Anarus & Church? lead pencils. |. 3’... 52 
May 7. U.S. Express Co., expressage............ 
U.S. Express Co.,i\expressage.. oo... 
Dee saZied ye MALONCY,1ADOD Sse fee ese cee se 40) 
ole es CAIN CG ye CATTAGC wall. ck bite acts’ s cis ee wots 1 
Dee SULILO ey Per LOUG, LADUL 4 wives wes c's eee e's 10 
27. Ithaca Rubber Stamp Co., repairing stamps 


14. W. O. Wyckoff, mimeograph paper....... 1 
June 1. Andrus & Church, towels and brushes.... 1 
18. Andrus & Church, wrapping paper........ 5 
21. W. O. Wyckoff, typewriter ribbon......... 1 
wow lage Vv. Maloneyslabor.< 2080. ee, 37 
Beta NOrWOOU, InDOPs 20 seaelds AN 5s 11 
Total for office expenses............. $645 
For Agricultural Division. 
1894. 

July 10. National Express Co., expressage........ $0 

9. J. M. Thorburn & Co., clover seed......... 

11. National Express Co., expressage........ 

31. National Express Co., expressage......... 
ATR? i Gaol OS Express Co., expressage.... 0... .005 | 3 
Ss Charles Paynenwabbits >.siwune od sli ines 6 

31. Ithaca Calendar Clock Co., dynamometer 
ADDARAUMnKS waloyan? seven ve wala? il! 
pope CU, ACneDents labon.:) weenie (creole. 6 

Ue. Express \G0;,)6x pressageys sii ss. . G2 
12 sAndrus, & Ghurechsstationeryy. <a. bicker’ 4 


55) 


36 AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, ITHACA, N. Y. 


1894. 
Sept. 15. Andrus & Church, stationery.....:.....0% $0 55 
29. National Express Co., expressage..... ‘eee 65. 
Oct. 3. U.S. P.0.,500 stamped envelopes......... 10 90 
| 3. National Express Co., expressage......... 30 
2. E. & H. T. Anthony, photograph supplies. . 4 68 
Sept: 20. LS. Wortman, tallow...(ji0).) sce eee 3 00 
12. Perry Seed Store, clover/seed,\“. . 3) ca.erer 1 60 
Oct. 18. National Express Co., expressage......... 65 
18. L. V. Ru. Ri Co freightisne. habe oe 80 
20. Smiths; & Powell, trees. 3.0). .0°7, ¢. ee 9 40 
26. National Express Co., expressage......... 80: 
27. National Express Co., expressage......... 65. 
Nov. 1. National Express Co., expressage......... 40: 
Oct. 30. Treman, King & Co., hardware... 2... 0.44 6 85 
Nov. 2. National Express Co., expressage......... 65: 
2. I. P. Roberts, traveling expenses.......... 8 54 
5. National Express Co., expressage........ 50 
Oct.) 24. L258) Wortman, tallow... 1455) ee 23 88 
5. J. S. Woodward & Son, drinking basins.... 8 40) 
Nov. 7. U..S. Express Co., expressage........0..% 30) 
8. U.S. Express:Co., expressages.. (00s 35) 
8. U. S. Express Co., expressage.......0 0.27. 50: 
9. National Express Co., expressage LC We eae 40) 
10. National Express Co., expressage......... 25 
9. U. S. Express Col, expressage..... 0.0270 30 
8. Charles Wanzer, traveling expenses....... 4 00 
10. National Express Co., expressage......... 65. 
Sept. 25. C. J. Rumsey & Co., battery jars......... 4 20 


Nov. 12. National Express Co., expressage 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


1894. 
Novy. 10. National Express Co., expressage......... $0 
15. National Express Co., expressage......... 
19. National Express Co., expressage......... 
19. National Express Co., expressage......... 
21. National Express Co., expressage......... 1 
B07 Theodore Van Natta, laborers... 37 
UM URE eeELELCOL A LADOD a tev ae etre Noe aha oe out ates 40) 
DUIS CULV PLS TOWLH LA DOL Ts set cdh a ee so cetele es 9 
Due wags? LeXDTess. CO,, OX Pressagwe M002 oe ee. 
Dec. 4, National Express Co., expressage......... 
4, National Express Co., expressage......... 
eyed (a tite Vy OLtiMiall, Tallow oe oe eee ee lees ot 
Pui somrwcaillivray, photo plates... fo. 0085. 3 
et ees NLS PU CIIAMN IADOL Di eve ee eee else aly atte 16 
Pip teror VVOLtLMan, THllOWe Se ees cee ccs a es 18 
Oct. SE OCHLOO WICE CCINCM Layee eek Ser'es wre es mies 5 
1895. 
Jan. 30. National Express Co., expressage......... 
Feb. 28. Theodore Van Natta, labor.............. 34 
Dem POSED tA IS TCUZCr, IADOL. cs ee ee ces oes 
PRL CUILILV Tet Ven [FLOLO DIGLES. . wae sce so 6 3 
March 15. National Express Co., expressage......... 
CAO LT UCIOG I LA UOLT 5 '<onein e's vie¥e aie oss aie e's 5 
23. Andrus & Church, printed slips ........... 4 
April 16. National Express Co., expressage......... 1 
March 16. A. Blanc & Co., sacaline, roots and seeds... 1 
Jan. 28. Treman, King & Co., hardware........... | 1 
Dr eer eee vie UCT ADOT s). «ogee ete el stalsiaes cere 14 
25. National Express Co., expressage......... 


3¢ 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, ITHACA, N. Y. 


1895. 


April 


May 


April 
Jan. 


May 


April 


May 


June 


Jan. 


25 


oa 


8. Hook Bros., seed potatoes: ......... Jmeue 


» ACD. Pratt, Oats vain 0c os wate: 2 eee 
26. 
23. 
20. 


National Express Co., expressage...... ae 
G. Cramer, photo plates... ....04°.)s tee 
A. W. Livingston Sons, seed corn......... 
. D. Landreth & Sons, sunflower seeds ..... 
. National Express Co., expressage......... 
. E.R. Ewell, labor... 0. ca 2 eee 


. National Express Co., expressage......... 


. C. E. Chapman, seed potatoes. ..< 2.3. 
. A. W. Horton, seed corm; 0.0... ieee 
. Edward G. Allen, English periodicals.... 
. E:.C, & N. RB. B. Co., freight... Bee 
». DL GL. & W. RB. Ri Co.; freighie.. os sie eee 
» DOV: RYRY Co. freight. 
. E. McGillivray, photo supplies........... 
. A. W. Livingston Sons, seed corn......... 
. H: J. Baker & Bro., fertilizer... ..... vee 
» E.R. Ewell, labor. 000... ). 289 a.) 
i J. W. Gilmore, labor. o.0.2 5 a. <)-pe eee 
. White & Burdick, chemicals.:........... 
. Neptune Meter Co., planimeter........... 
He Ge Norwood; labor, .)c)i0 2 a) eee 
. Treman; King & Co., hardware... ....ee 
: George Small, lumberi:22 oe 


. National Express Co., expressage......... 


Total for agricultural division........ 


25 


38 


1894. 
June 29 
July 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


For Horticultural Division. 


E. G. Lodeman, expenses spraying orchards, 


E. G. Lodeman, expenses spraying fruits. . 


. Driscoll Bros., lime and cement.......... 
ymotuschild Bros: towels 23... 3. adie 
Seoarr, Dros, bard ware ter. awe 7 i «0 itt 
. White & Burdick, chemicals:.....0....:. 
. Fall Creek Milling Co., feed............. 
. Fall Creek Milling Co., feed............. 
~ Pall Greek: Milling: Co.; feed snanjohe.t 0. 6% 
mpalsesy e VCCHOM ANSI s, fi cP- een SM ech ets iete 4 Bess ¥ 


Opatnacs Gas-biohti(o. ass. cdsosch ooh. t 


Pera rOVel. Siena Oly ssonas siete se. x 5ye sts 


Sept. 


. G. H. Powell, money paid for labor........ 
. Detroit Paper Package Co., berry baskets. . 
. Ernest Walker, Herbarium specimens..... 
SPC NO lAD, 1A DOGasAs, tid acl ft thie eta e ds Shane 
my alHamur Mann ata bonis ia. figs i fursiel ae 
mraearover, ol). la DObG!, wf, skys et}. fs siti h 
. New York Engraving and eeeeye Co., cut, 
Ug ae. 
meee aL Crking, Ma pide rd tha rapa ll. ihe «bis 


Grrl Stephens) Seeds.tsdee vase tiie. th. He 


eA Lover. 1. Ma DOLi Y neste ie aescae > tlath 
Peel CUry Ay alyreer- SCO u's 5 eres to lets fapets Slate 
SOLeriCVmAG DTeer, SECCS <4. /0....s0 es skh oiels 
Petty RE eTSON, oFONGw DLATILS Jha. > arated setae teat> 
Lt ALO VE Lhe Fi laOOL nic. thea ost Lyetd ppp ye fre 


. Andrus & Church, stationery............ 


$11 
10 
14 
2 


“I bb 


39 


95 
15 
50 
00 
60 
43 
TT 
25 
70 
28 
38 
00 
00 


4 00 
7 90 


37 


00 
25 
50 
23 
65 
00 
00 
39 
64 
48 
50 
50 


40 AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, ITHAGcA, N. Y. 


1894. 

July: 27. Driscoll Bros., ‘bricks: .). 3) << .:.5).s eee 
7. Andrus & Church, printed cards....... we. 

_ 20. Andrus & Church, printed labels......... 
Aug. 3. Andrus & Church, printed labels.......... 
June 14. White & Burdick, ‘chemicals. .\.). i030 098: 
Sept. 11. John N. May, rose plants? )...2 222 eee 
Nov. 2. Ira: Grover, Jt. labor.) .20. 050 0 ee 
Aug. 9. J. F. More, agent, repairing harness....... 
Oct. 380. White & Burdick, chemicals... 0333 


Nov. 3. E. G. Lodeman, expenses spraying orchard, 
Oct: 30. JxM. Thorburn & Co) plantsi:.19".. eee 
Nov... 14. J..M. Thorburn & Co., plants...\-22. soa 


Sept. 26. Burns Bros., shoeing horges............. 
29. Dennison Mfg. Co., shipping tags......... 

Dec. 1. TraGrover,'Sr.,, labor sise 7 se 
Aug. 22. Henry A. Dreer, turnip seed........./... 
Nov. 12. Fall Creek Milling Co., feed)... ene 
Oct. 19. Egbert & Merrill, drugs and chemicals.... 
Dec. 31. Ira A. Grover, Jr., labor.) ...... 0.02... 2es 
6. W. O:- Wyckofi, stationery. of. 2,2. 0a 

Aug. 15. E. MeGillivray, photo plates..:)...0.....% 
July 9. He. W: Bostwick, baskets... 2.4 o723005% she 
Dee: 18. Fall Creek Milling Co.,\feed sv aie 
Sept. 25. Pritchard & Son, repairing wagons........ 

1895. | 

Jan. 1, Burns Bros., shoeing horses .\..%.... 24am 
29. August Roelker & Sons, chemicals........ 

Feb. dravA. Grover, Srila morsy s(t, we ene i oe 


1 
8. Diol. SW. RoR Cog treignit, jain. os ee 


12 30 
15 10 


1895. 
Feb. Gas Doki Wiake ee Conrtreign ts bls ce. oct 
Be UME PLONE LADOL rfezie' oe Me aara leavers oe ok e's 
18. National Express Co., expressage........ 
PLE A A UOVOED Te) I%., SPADOM «1. ‘io; oj 0feue le levetoysls 0» 
ee eter (ON POUOL) LADO S Ur. a: sist vela fare teins 0 eda 
et eee La GLOVED inl Pi, LADOL spivisioere thes «sno os 
eee CLOT OW DONC MADOL ye. cee cs caine oo oes 
Feb. 6. H. Cannells & Sons, begonia plants....... 
2. White & Burdick, chemicals.............. 
2(. Alfred Bridgeman, seed beans........... 
March 22. J. W. Austin, dewberry plants............ 
eePVY Ler DAZE] DIANLS ss. ee cio es ee sates s 
14. Rochester Lith. Co., hand plates........... 
14, Driscoll Bros., sand and lime............. 
Peminee vy e NL. KING -Cherryelree. .. i... 2 eee eis ee e's 
SPA eS LEVENSON FOALS ulate cs a piste se cists s eels s 
EPA CT ROVER, Mh Ta DOM aso whe cis ep )d vise aes 
em eCleD Ge ONer. MEDOI., atc e cus s+ sack oes 
1894. 
May 1. Gustav E. Stechert, foreign periodicals.... 
1895. 
Jan. 23. Edward G. Allen, foreign periodicals..... 
Nig yee emote ta LONG RIA DOL. ways ws se cue oo se nee 
Be pLLAEU COMET Ve) Cius lL OR gona. ola blew ata cate. oe 40) 070 
. 1894. 
Nov. 15. Ellwanzer & Barry, strawberry plants..... 
1895. 
SPININe Hees OS) VV tPA TUTTO, TULL V ci le sigiiyeis tise ov 0s 6 60 90.0 
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SUMMARY. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornell University, 
in account with the United States Appropriation: 
Dr. 


To receipts from treasurer of the United States as per appropri- 


ation, for the year ending June 30, 1895, under act of Congress, 
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* Electros, cuts and printing 10,200 copies Bulletin No. 94, $335.72 ; express- 
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84. The Recent Apple Failures in Western New York. 


CornELL UNIVERSITY, 
Irpaca, N. Y., January 15, 1895. 


The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Sir.— The most important fruit interest of western New York 
is apple growing, and it is also the one which has been subject to 
the most disastrous failures during the past decade. I have at- 
tempted to discover the causes of these failures, and the larger part 
of last summer was spent in a careful examination of apple orchards 
in various parts of the Fifth Judicial Department ; and experiments 
in the fertilizing of orchards were inaugurated. It was the original 
intention to present a full account of these surveys, describing 
specific cases both of failure and success in apple-growing; but the 
account would be so voluminous that I forbear, and I now submit 
the summary conclusions of the investigation. The statement is 
proposed for publication under Section 87, Chapter 675, of the 
Laws of 1894. A detailed sketch of spraying experiments of the 
year will appear in Bulletin 85. A synoptical guide for the operator 
_ will be found in the new Spray Calendar. 
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The Kecent Apple Failures of Western 
7 New York. 


The causes of the failures of our apple orchards are various, and 
it is likely that many of them are not understood or even known. 
I am satisfied that the first and fundamental cause is neglect. For 
twenty years and more, our apple growers have sown neglect; they 
are now reaping the harvest. 

More than half the apple orchards of western New York have 
been turned out to grass from the time they were set ; and even 
the grass has too often been sold at the city market. Land will not 
grow good meadows and good orchards at the same time. The 
grass takes the cream of the land. Apple trees which have been 
fed on skim milk for a quarter of a century must be expected to 
be lean. 

lf grass has not been profitable, the orchard lands may have been 


. 


sown to grain, and the farmer usually complains if the grain is not 
a good crop. The trees are not thought of as requiring ground 
space and food. Orchardists generally consider, too, that the crop, 
in an apple orchard, is the fruit; but the crop is really the orchard 
itself, for the soil must nourish the trees day by day, just as it 
nourishes a crop of corn or hay. The orchard is a continuous crop 
upon the land, whether it bears or not. The most delicate morsels 
of the soil are taken by the wheat and oats; and these plants appro- 
priate the water from the rains and there is no tillage to conserve 
soil-moisture. The apple trees feed upon the husks, and are then 
obliged to share their portion with borers, tent caterpillars, fungi, 
and twenty other tramps. 

Of late years, attention has been given almost wholly to these 
tramps, by the use of the sprays. This is essential; but it is evi- 
dent that this is not the primary or fundamental treatment for an 
apple orchard. Food and moisture are the first considerations. 
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People say that spraying is not always sure to bring a crop. Cer- 
tainly not! One can not feed a horse by using a curry comb. It 
is a wonder that, in the average orchard, the spray is ever sufficient 
to secure a crop; but the fact that it often is, is proof of the won- 
derful constitutional vigor of an apple tree and the pertinacity with 
which it holds on under discouragement. 

Some persons who have cultivated, fed and pruned their orchards 
for the past few years, and have sprayed in the bargain, have yet 
failed to secure good crops. This is not surprising. One should 
not expect to correct the evils of years of neglect by a spurt of 
repentance ; and the evil is the worse, too, for having been wrought 
when the orchard was young, for ‘as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” Orchards which have been many years in sod and 
neglect are occasionally thrown into such exuberant growth by 
tillage and fertilizing that they do not bear. Such a change would. 
no doubt, be a surprise to most western New York orchards, and it 
would be no wonder if the trees should jump out of their boots. In 
such case the orchardist should aim at a moderate growth by stop- 
ping cultivation early in the season (say the middle or last of July) 
and by the sparing use of nitrogenous fertilizers. Yet this treat- 
ment— liberal tillage, fertilizing, pruning and .spraying—is the 
best which can be recommended for old and unprofitable plantations, 
and if it will not revive the old trees the only remaining treatment 
is to plant a new orchard. 

So long as trees blossom profusely, they should bear. Perhaps 
the bloom oftenest fails because of the attacks of the apple-scab 
fungus, an opinion which was first expressed, so far as | know, in 
our Bulletia 19, which was devoted to the fruit failures of 1890 in 
western New York. When this is the case, Bordeaux mixture is a 
specific. Frequently, the trouble is the codlin-moth worm or other 
insects, and for these Paris green isa specific. But the flowers 
probably often fail to set fruit because the tree is not sufliciently 
nourished to sustain them. Unfortunately, there is no complete 
specific for this difficulty, for the orchard may be in such condition, 
from long neglect, that the land can not be properly tilled and the 
trees can not be adequately fed. One of the best methods of feed- 
ing the tree is to keep it well pruned, for the food which is diffused 
in numbers of worthless limbs is then concentrated in a small num- 
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ber. And it is only the well pruned trees which are capable of 
successful treatment with the sprays. 

Good tillage should be the first intention of the apple grower. 
But this can be satisfactorily given only in orchards which have been 
properly planted. The roots should be deep enough to allow of 
easy plowing, not only because the tillage may thereby be improved, 
but also because the roots are then in moister earth and they suffer 
less from dry weather. Planters frequently make ,the mistake of 
setting their trees too shallow. It is probably better to have them 
stand rather deeper in the orchard than they did in the nursery ; 
but whatever depth the person may design to plant them, he should 
make allowance for the settling of the soil. Land which has been 
for some years in pasture, meadow, or grain, is elevated or loosened 
by plowing, and it frequently requires an entire season of good 
tillage to compact it toitsnormal level. But the trees are set in.the 
subsoil, and therefore do not settle; and the owner may find at the 
end of a year or two that his trees seem to stand too high out of the 
ground. When setting trees on newly turned land, the planter 
should allow one or two inches for the settling of the soil, and 
thereby increase the depth of the planting. 

Now, if the soi] is deep and well drained, and the trees are 
properly planted, rather deep spring plowing is recommended for 
the first few years. The exact depth to which the furrow may be 
run will depend much upon the soil, but it should rarely exceed 
seven or eight inches. It is probably best to plow apple orchards 
early in the spring, but not in the fall unless it may be found, by 
experiment, that plowing under the leaves in the fall lessens the 
_ attacks of apple scab. Fall plowing leaves the surface in bad shape 
for the winter, and it serves no purpose. Yet it should be said that 
apple orchards are less likely to suffer from fall plowing than many 
other kinds of fruits, for the trees are hardy, and not likely to be 
forced into fall growth and are not induced to start so early in the 
spring as to be caught by frosts. But there is no occasion for 
plowing apple orchards in the fall, as a rule, so far as we know. 

Till the soil frequently and lightly during the late spring and 
early summer. The general methods of cultivating orchards, and 
the reasons for them, are discussed in Bulletin 72, to which the 
_veader is referred; but the leading points may be reviewed here. 
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Let us first consider the relation of tillage to moisture. The land 
obtains its water from rains. This water is held in the interstices 
of the soil, and it gradually passes off into the air by evaporation. In» 
finely compacted soils, the water which is in the lower levels is 
gradually raised to the surface by capillary attraction. A mulch of 
straw placed upon the surface, prevents this soil moisture from com- 
ing into immediate contact with the atmosphere and it therefore 
keeps the soil moist. Two to four inches of loose fine earth acts in 
essentially the same manner,—it mulches the soil beneath by break- 
ing up capillary attraction, and preventing the soil moisture from 
reaching the atmosphere. This loose top soil may itself be as dry 
as ashes, but it still conserves the moisture beneath. Every farmer 
knows that a “ baked ” soil soon becomes dry; and he also knows 
that the soil underneath a well-tilled surface is always moist. It is 
evident that, if one wishes to conserve the greatest amount of 
moisture, he must begin his tillage early and he must continue it 
uninterruptedly throughout the season. Above all things, he will 
cultivate soon after a rain, to prevent a crust from forming. The 
past season was one of almost unprecedented drought in New York. 
Most farmers suffered severely, and as a result the winter meetings are 
full of discussions of methods of irrigating lands. But the best. 
irrigation in this State, for orchards, is frequent shallow cultivation 
—repeated every week or ten days so long as one wishes to keep his 
trees growing. The long dry seasons of California are made fruit- 
ful by constant tillage. By its use, orchards are now growing 
profitably without irrigation in certain western lands where the 
annual rainfall is said to be less than ten inches. With our thirty 
to fifty inches of rainfall, there is little need for irrigating orchard 
lands, if we take care of the water which we have. In the burning 
heats of last summer, when everyone was asking for water, I visited 
a raspberry grower, upon sandy soil, who was afraid it would rain 
and spoil his berries! His patch was crisp and fresh and loaded 
with fruit. ‘But you must have rain to ripen your crop,” I said. 
“No,” he replied, “drought never affects me. I water my land 
with the cultivator.” 

But tillage means more than conservation of moisture. It pro- 
motes nitrification and enables the plant to unlock more of the 
mineral elements than it otherwise could do. Every good soil is a 
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mine of plant food, and the first thought of the farmer should be 
to utilize it. The buying of fertilizers should be a second thought. 
As a rule, an orchard should never be seeded down ; or if sod appears 
to be necessary, pasture it close. Do not make a meadow of the 
orchard nor attempt to raise grain in it, even from the beginning. 
Hoed crops may be grown during the first few years, if one culti- 
vates well and allows sufficient space about the trees—and tree roots 
extend much farther than farmers are aware—but the temptation is 
to continue the practice too long and to expect too much from the 
crop. If the trees are to be of secondary importance, do not plant 
them! It will be cheaper to leave them in the nursery. 

Persons often tell me that they know of productive orchards 
standing in sod. Sodo I; but this only proves that the land is 
unusually good. The great majority of orchards contradict this 
experience, and reason is against it. Jor myself, | should consider 
that I could not afford to run the risk of placing orchards perma- 
nently in sod. There are cases in which. thrifty young orchards 
can be thrown into bearing by seeding them down, but this is only 
a temporary expedient, and if the land is again brought under 
cultivation when the desired result is obtained, no harm will come, 
If the old orchard is giving satisfactory returns in sod, it would be 
folly to plow it up; but if it is unprofitable, something must be 
done. Next to tillage, pasturing closely with sheep or hogs is the 
best thing which can be done ; andif the stock is fed grain, so much 
the better. | 

Thus far, I have spoken of apple orchards which have been under 
_ good treatment from the first. How shall we manage the old 
orchards, which have been neglected for years? Such orchards, of 
course, are in sod. The roots are so high that the land cannot be 
plowed. In this case, the best that can be done is to break up the 
turf in spring when it is soft, using a sharp toothed or dise harrow. 
When the sod is once well cut up, sow on fertilizers, and continue 
to work it shallow. But the tree tops are often so low that a team 
ean not be used. An orchard in which horses can not be driven is 
worth little, and it is doubtful how much labor can be spent upon 
it with profit. Trees which have been cultivated from the first 
have their tops formed by gradual and timely prunings, the owner 
scarcely knows how; but the untilled trees often develop into brush- 
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heaps, which no amount of good intentions can correct. But, if 
possible, these old orchards must be trimmed up to admit of culti- 
vation. Swine can sometimes be utilized as plows in such orchards. 
With a crowbar make holes three or four inches deep all through 
the orchard and drop a handful of corn or buckwheat in each hole. 
Let the hogs root for it ! 

As to fertilizers for the apple orchards, little can be said within 
the limits of this paper. In orchards which have been well tilled 
from the first, there will seldom be any need to add much, if any, 
commercial nitrogen. If the trees apparently need it, a sufficient 
supply may usually be had from the use of crimson clover (see 
Bulletin 72). Potash is considered to be the dominant factor in 
fruit production ; this and phosphoric acid should be added each 
year. In using concentrated fertilizers, the grower should bear in 
mind that his object is to feed the plant, not to fertilize the soil. 
That is, it is better to add each year about as much as the plant 
may be supposed to need, rather than to occasionally apply a sur- 
plus with the idea that it will be of use in future years. It is true 
that the best effect of fertilizers may appear in the. second or even 
in the third year after application, but this does not affect the 
proposition. It is also true that potash and phosphoric acid do not. 
escape from the soil, as nitrogen does; but any superfluous amount 
is likely to become more or less mechanically locked up in clods of 
earth, and it may be shifted by the movements of soil water. And 
there are some plants, at least, which take up more phosphoric acid 
than they need, when this material is applied in redundant amounts. 
At all events, if I had more commercial fertilizer than the trees. 
would evidently need, I should rather have it in the barn than in 
the ground. 

But the immediate cause of most of our apple failures of the 
last few years, is undoubtedly the apple-scab fungus. In the first 
place, it should be said, however, that only a small part of the 
flowers, when the bloom is full, should be expected to set fruit. 
Apple flowers are borne in clusters of six to twelve, but the apples. 
are usually borne singly. These superfluous flowers undoubtedly 
furnish pollen for the ones that set. The picture shows the nor- 
mal blasting of the flowers. This cluster had seven flowers, and 
six of them are now withered and dead, whilst the seventh has. 
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passed into an ambitious apple. Many of the one-sided apples owe 
their deformity to imperfect pollination. Such a one is shown in 
the cut. The apple has five carpels or cells, each cell containing, 


2. Normal failure of apple flowers. Only one has set fruit. 


normally, twin seeds. Now each of these twins is fertilized by 
pollen which falls upon that one of five stigmas which is attached 
to that carpel; and if no pollen falls upon this particular stigma, 
the seeds will not develop and the apple grows slowly upon that 
side. 

This apple scab is no new pest. It has no doubt been seriously 
present ever since apples were grown in the country, causing many 
failures of crops which were laid to the weather 
orthe moon. But within the last decade, it 
seems to have been unusually destructive in 
the orchards of western New York. Itis now 
enforcing attention to the condition of our 
long neglected orchards, and it will undoubt- 
edly be the means of greatly improving the 
apple industry of the country. It is most 
familiar in the scab-like patches upon the 

8. Lop-sided apple, due to im- 
fruit. The small scabs upon mature apples _ perfect pollination. 
are probably due to infections rather late in the season. If the 
fungus attacks the fruit when it begins to grow, the apple may 
become one-sided, and later on it may crack ; or the apple dies and 
falls. The earlier the apple is attacked, the greater is the injury, 
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and, as a rule, the very earliest attacks in bad seasons, are fatal. 
Various stages of injury upon the fruit are shown in the colored 
plate. Fig. 4 shows a Northern Spy taken July 5th, last year. 
This apple is now deformed by the attacks of the scab, and if it had 
remained upon the tree it would probably have become a gnarly, 
crooked specimen entirely unfit for use. It is probable, however, 
that the fungus patches upon the stem would have soon cut off the 
food supply, causing the apple to fall. Fig. 6 is a Greening picked 
September 20th. The deep fissures have resulted from the check- 
ing of the growth of the fruit by the fungus. At the lower side of 


4. Apple injured by Bourdeaux mixture. 


the apple are shown two small scabs which are dead and harmless. 
The tissues of the apple have grown beneath them, and have broken 
them apart. 

During the past summer, this scab upon the fruit has been con- 
founded by some persons with an injury wrought by the Bordeaux 
mixture itself. This injury is a russeted surface of the apple 
upon the sprayed side, much like that shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It appears to come mostly from the use of ‘Bordeaux 
mixture which has an insufficient supply of lime to satisfy the re- 
actions which occur, in a wet season, after the mixture is applied 
to the tree. In seasons like the last, the use of the ferrocyanide of 
potassium test for the preparation of Bordeaux mixture is probably 
unsafe. This injury is not often serious, and the fruit more or less out- 
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grows it; but I have seen a number of cases during the past season. 
in which I was satisfied that the mixture had been the cause of the drop. 
ping of the fruit. Pears seem to suffer most, and in some instances, 
the crop was nearly ruined by the spray. The climatic conditions 
which made this injury possible may not recur in many years, but 
last year’s experience in western New York has taught the 
importance of using freely of lime in the preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture. There was more or less of this russett injury upon many 
orchards sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture made by the regular 
formula, and it was even often present upon unsprayed trees. It 
is evident that the weather was sometimes directly responsible for 
it, but the injury was never serious, so far as we could determine, 
except upon those trees which were treated with the mixture made 
with the ferrocyanide test. A similar effect of the Bordeaux or 
the arsenic was common upon the foliage of the sprayed trees, the 
injury appearing in the form of circular dead, brown spots, but 
even in the worst cases which I saw the leaves were much less 
injured than they evidently would have been by the fungus. A 
fuller discussion of this matter will occur in Bulletin 85. For an 
account of a similiar injury upon the quince, see Bulletin 80. 

The most serious injury wrought by the fungus in western 
New York in recent years is upon the foliage. Its first visible 
attack, upon the under side of a leaf in this case, is shown in Fig. 7 
‘in the colored plate. It is simply a light olive-green discoloration,. 
appearing in small patches. Fig. 5 is a leaf badly attacked in 
many places, chiefly among the veins, where the disease causes. 
dark, sooty elevations; and patches of it are often seen on the 
leaf stalk. The lumpy character of these patches is perhaps a. 
trifle exaggerated in the printing of the plate, but otherwise the 
picture accurately represents a leaf badly attacked by the fungus. 
These attacks cut off the food supply of the parts of the leaf 
beyond, and the leaf becomes dry and curled, its edges die and 
are torn by the wind, giving the tree the blighted appearance 
which is familiar to all New York apple growers. A spray of this 
ragged, blighted foliage is shown in the illustration on the next 
page. This condition of the foliage is often serious even when the 
apples themselves are Very slightly attacked, and it is sometimes 
so bad that most of the foliage falls in early summer. It has been 
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at its worst early in the season during the past few years, no doubt 
because the weather has been favorable to its spread when the 
foliage is young. It is evident that trees with such foliage as this 
can neither mature a crop of apples nor lay up much store of 
energy for the following year. Those not familiar with the 
conditions in western New York, can have little idea of the 
wide-spread prevalence and 
great virulence of this leaf 
blight. Coupled with 
poorly fed and _ thirsty 
trees, it has wrought sad 
havoc ina land which has 
long been famous for its 


abundance of apples. 

The colored plate also 
shows an individual colony 
of the apple scab fungus 
upon a leaf, much mag- 
nified, as it appears late in 


5. Blighted foliage of Fall Pippin, taken June 29. 


the season. Figs. 1,2, and 3 represent cross sections of a leaf. In 
Fig. 1 the leaf is healthy. Observe the regularity of the three 
upper layers of cells. In Fig. 2, the brown fungus may be seen 
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growing on the upper surface, and at this date it has destroyed the 
upper or epidermal cells, although it is probable that the mycelium 
of the fungus first spreads just under the cuticle, on top of the 
layer of epidermal cells. Fig. 3 shows the fungus when it is better 
established, and it will be seen that all the cells of the leaf are dis- 
arranged, the chlorophyll or green grains being few in number, and 
the leaf has increased in thickness. This Fig. 3 is a cross section 
through one of the Dlister-like elevations which are shown on the 
leaf in Fig. 5. It will be seen that the fungus does not enter the 
deeper tissues of the leaf, although it disorganizes them by its 
parasitic effects. In Fig. 3, a spore can be seen at A, and two are 
shown broken off their stems or hyphe, at B. In Fig. 2, the spores 
can be seen in process of formation at the ends of the threads, and 
at O one of the threads is cut off. The fungus itself is supposed to 
pass the winter on young shoots, fallen leaves, and upon the fruit. 
The spores form at a low temperature, and the early cold wet 
weather of recent years has afforded excellent conditions for the 
spread of the fungus. The apple scab is one of the so-called “im- 
perfect fungi,’—a name given to those fungi of which the perfect 
form is unknown. The reader will recall that some fungi, like the 
quince rust (see Bulletin 80), have two very unlike forms which 
sometimes live upon different plants. There is every reason to 
expect that the apple scab passes part of its existence in another 
form ; and it is possible that the discovery of this other form may 
give us a new means of combatting the disease. 

Various insects cause the ozcasional failure of the apple crop over 
considerable areas. One of the worst of these in western New 
- York is the bud-moth (see Bulletin 50). Another one, which was 
serious in Wayne and Monroe counties last year, is the cigar-shaped 
case-bearer (Colcophora Fletcherella), an acccount of which may be 
expected later on from the Entomological Division. The work of 
this insect upon the foliage is shown on the next page. The plum 
eurculio has also been a serious pest upon apples in some places, 
puncturing the apples and causing them to grow gnarly. Its marks 
may be seen upon two of the young apples shown onthe cover. The 
apple-worm, the larva of the codlin moth, is too familiar to need 
description, and is now pretty generally held in check by Paris 
green. The same remedy will also apply to the bud-moth and case- 
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bearer. For the curculio, there is no good remedy upon the apple. 
It is doubtful if its numbers are greatly lessened by arsenical sprays. 
Some persons have recommended the planting of plum trees in the 
apple orchard for the purpose of attracting the cureulios, and from 
these trees the insects can be jarred onto sheets. It is a question, 
however, if the 
plum trees would 
not attract more 


eurculios into the 
orchard than they 
would lure away 
fronthe apple 
trees. 


One reason for the 
serious infection of 
apple orchards with 
many pests is the long 
life of the orchard 
itself, making it im- 
possible to rotate the 6. Work of the cigar-shaped case-bearer. June 14. 
crop. It is well known that a frequent and proper rotation of crops 
is one of the most efficient means of keeping insects and fungi in 
check. This is true even of small-fruit plantations. Our best 
blackberry and raspberry growers, in regions where there is likely 
to be trouble with anthracnose and root-galls, fruit their plantations 
only two or three years, and by the time the enemies become threat- 
ening the patch is destroyed. But with apple orchards this is impos- 
sible. The large, thick-topped trees become unmolested breeding 
places for disease decade after decade. So orchards, of all other 
crops, should receive the most painstaking treatment for insects 
and fungi. 


(‘99 o8ed 9eg) ‘suog F suBUIODA ‘H ‘YT, “ABd yey} solddy *, 
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The best proof that the apple scab fungus is the immediate cause 
of the greater part of the apple failures of western New York is 
afforded by the fact that thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
is usually followed by a great increase in the productiveness of the 
orchard ; and it may be said that the indifferent results which occa- 
sionally follow the spray are equal proofs that there may be other 
causes than the fungus for the failures. Much of the failure with 
the Bordeaux mixture, however, is due to careless or hasty applica- 
tion. If the Bordeaux mixture is properly made — using an excess 
of lime—no injury may be expected to follow its use, and it 
should be applied with great thoroughness. The operator should 
endeavor to completely cover all the leaves and shoots. A mere 
sprinkling, such as most persons give, is of little good. One 
thorough application, which drenches the tree, is better than several 
of this ordinary kind. Then people are always waiting for fair 
weather. Now, it is in the rainy weather that the fungi spread 
most seriously, and it is then that the spray is most needed. With 
plenty of lime the mixture adheres well. Spray between the 
showers, even when the trees are wet, if you can do no better. To 
delay istofail. Itis better to spray in the rain than not to spray at all. 

There is abundant proof that two to four applications of Bordeaux 
mixture are capable of keeping the fungus almost completely in 
check. It is not known what value there is in an application before 
the buds open, but it can do no harm, and it is probable that it is 
very serviceable in most seasons. At the latest, spraying should 
begin as soon as the blossoms fall. Make the Bordeaux mixture 
with 6 pounds of copper sulphate, 4 pounds (or more if the lime is 
air-slacked) of lime and about 40 gallons of water. It is always 
advisable to add Paris green for various insects — 1 pound to every 
250 gallons of the mixture. Then take up your position near the tree 
with a strong pump and apply the mixture until the tree is soused. 

Does the Bordeaux mixture kill the scab fungus, or simply keep 
it off? To test this matter, marked leaves and fruits were immersed, 
upon the tree, in Bordeaux mixture on June 20, July 4, and July 
26. All the leaves and fruits were badly attacked with the fungus 
at the time of the first application. Without going into details, it 
may be said that none of the treated leaves recovered from the 
attacks of the fungus, but most of them were in better condition 
when growth had ceased, in August, than similar check leaves upon 
the same shoots. Those which were so badly diseased when the 
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experiment began that the edges had begun to roll or curl, fell off in 
July, whether treated or not. The only very marked benefit coming. 
from the treatments of Bordeaux upon leaves, was seen in the case 
of two similar large leaves of Siberian Crab, standing side by side. 
When the experiment was begun, these leaves were just beginning 
to show the debility due to the infection of scab, but no definite 
scab patches had developed. One leaf was treated, and the other 
not. When the second application was made, two weeks later, no 
difference could be detected between the two leaves, and the disease 
had progressed little. But from this time on, the treated leaf suf- 
fered little extension of the disease, but the other developed scab- 
patches, and prominent blisters raised upon the upper surface, the 
leaf finally appearing much like Fig. 5 in the colored plate. Upon 
the young fruits there was a more distinct benefit from the treat- 
ment. In every case, the Bordeaux confined the spots to very nearly 
their original dimensions, and in one or two cases the scab was wholly 
killed. On one fruit of Siberian Crab, there were several scab- 
patches an eighth of an inch across when the treatment began. 
These spots had not enlarged two weeks later, and a month after the 
first treatment—the apple having been dipped twice in Bordeaux— 
the patches appeared to be dead, but a new growth of the fungus 
had started beyond the rims of the original spots. In another ease, 
five scabby apples upon one twig were treated the three times, and 
on two of the fruits the scab was certainly wholly killed, notwith- 
standing that the injury at the time of the first treatment was quite 
as serious as that upon Fig. 4 in the colored plate. The patches of 
scab broke away, the apple resumed its growth underneath, and in 
their places there appeared a scabby russet surface like that made by 
_the injury of the Bordeaux mixture (as described on p. 60.) In one 
case, in which the spots of scab had nearly encircled the little fruit, 
the apple grew most rapidly upon either end, leaving a russet valley 
or zone extending nearly around the fruit. But if anything was 
gained by the killing of the scab, it was generally lost by the injury 
of the Bordeaux mixture itself, for half of the treated apples finally 
dropped. It will be recalled that these apples were immersed, the 
mixture being held in a cup, and the fruits were allowed to lie in it 
a half minute at each of the three applications. Some of the apples 
did not appear to be injured by this treatment, but many of them 
evidently were. I have -made careful examinations of the young 
apples in sprayed orchards, and I am satisfied that the small and 
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recent patches of scab are sometimes killed outright, but the chief 
value of the Bordeaux mixture certainly lies in preventing an attack. 
or checking the spread of the fungus. 

Apples can still be profitably grown in western New York. 
This is proved by the experience of a number of orchardists. I have: 
visited over twenty orchards in the western part of the State this. 
year in which there were large crops of excellent quality, but all of 
these had been sprayed with Paris green or Bordeaux mixture, or 
both, all of them were pruned and the land was in “good heart.’” 
Most of them were cultivated. The general run of orchards were 
almost barren this year, and the smallness of the crop was usually 
in proportion to the degree of neglect in which the orchards were: 
growing. I have asked a number of the successful growers, whose: 
orchards I have inspected, to prepare me a statement of their 
methods, and their accounts are here given. Several correspondents. 
also report good crops of apples this year, and all of them attribute 
their success to careful treatment either of tillage, fertilizing or 
spraying. Amongst these are EK. W. Catchpole, North Rose, Wayne: 
Co.; Lyell Hill, Morton, Orleans Co.; J. Van Vorheis, Fisher’s,, 
Monroe Co.; J. B. Collamer, North Parma, Monroe Co. 


T. G. Yeomans & Sons, Walworth, Wayne Co. (see cut on page 65).. 


We give the following statement of our experiments in spraying 
our apple orchards the past season. 

This being the first season in which we have sprayed our apples. 
with Bordeaux mixture, we feel reluctant to say too much in its 
favor till we have had more experience, except to say we are so well 
satisfied with the results that we shall repeat the same next year 
more extensively. We have about one hundred and thirty acres of 
apple orchards, which have been planted from thirty to forty-eight: 
years, and which are nearly all Baldwins. Our spraying tanks hold 
about three hundred gallons and they are made like a thresher tank.. 
The men who spray, stand on a platform on the rear end of the 
tank, about nine feet from the ground. This platform is made to. 
project about one foot beyond the outside of the tank on each side, 
thus enabling the men to stand outside of the tank proper, and 
allowing them more room in which to work. A strong rail on the 
four sides of the platform prevents the men who spray from falling: 
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off the platform, and allows them to spray more securely and with 
less fear of being thrown off by the moving of the team. Each man 
has about twenty-two feet of hose, the upper part of which is tied to 
alight pole twelve feet long to elevate the nozzle. The driver 
pumps, and the two men on the platform direct the spray, the three 
men alternating work. A small boy on the tank agitates the water 
with a hoe through the open trap in the top of tank, when the team 
is standing still, closing the trap when the team is in motion, to pre- 
vent slopping. We shall endeavor, however, to devise some auto- 
matic agitator, for the purpose of saving expense; and we shall 
expect, of course, to modify our outfit from year to year, as experi- 
ence and the progress of invention seem to warrant. We used a 
Gould’s double-spray pump, No. 905, and a Nixon nozzle, No. 3 
eylinder with a No. 2 bottom, for all large apple trees, which gives 
the nearest approach to a perfect mist which we have been able to 
throw into the tops of our apple trees. We use thirty-two pounds 
of sulphate of copper to a tank, using the yellow prussiate of potash 
test for the quantity of lime, and always using two pounds of London 
purple per tank. The sulphate of copper we dissolve in suspension, 
in quantity, so that each gallon contains two pounds of the copper. 
We would advise that experiments be made to ascertain if enough 
more lime should not be added, after the potash test, to neutralize 
the acid in the London purple, the same as is done when it is used 
without the Bordeaux. 

- Plot A.— Sprayed twice before and twice after blossoming, viz. : 
April 26th and May 3d, (blossomed May 6th to 8th); May 22d, and 
June 4. This plot had a full crop of nice apples, several large limbs 
_ breaking from the weight of the apples. All Baldwins. 

Plot B.— Sprayed twice before and once after blossoming, April 
27th, May 5th, and 30th. One outside row not sprayed and had 
but few apples; the balance had a full crop of choice apples. All 
Baldwins. 

Plot C— Sprayed once before and twice after blossoming, viz. : 
April 30th, May 22d, and (because of rain) May 30th to June 4th: 
This plot had about a half crop of very nice apples — Baldwins and 
Greenings. An outside row of this plot, which was not sprayed, 
did not have a peck of fruit per tree. 

Plot D.— Sprayed once before and once after blossoming, viz. : 
April 27th and May 30th. Result, half to two-thirds of a crop of 
Baldwins. 
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Plot #. — Thirty-five acres of Baldwins, blossomed as full as the 
others, but was not sprayed with Bordeaux. Result, a very light 
crop and foilage very badly injured by scab. 

We are not prepared to advance the opinion that a crop can 
always be secured by spraying, nor that a crop cannot be grown with- 
out, for there are too many exceptions to attempt to establish any 
such rule. We are inclined to the opinion that we have not fully 
realized the importance of early spraying, and are convinced that 
very few persons spray thoroughly. , 

Whenever we have a period of long continued wet weather about 
the time the apples are setting, we have noticed that there is a very 
general complaint that “apples are not setting well,’ “apples are 
falling off badly,’ “my apples blossomed and set full, but we had 
twenty-one days of continuous rain and they all dropped off.” Now, 
during that twenty-one days was the most favorable time possible 
for the growth of fungi. Did it not attack and destroy the fruit 
and cause it to drop? The damper and more rainy the weather in 
May and early June, the more urgent the necessity for spraying. 
We sprayed many days in a fine drizzling rain the past season. 

No other persous in this vicinity sprayed at all with Bordeaux, 
and we have no knowledge of any orchard in this vicinity which 
has half a crop; many have very much less. 

We keep our orchards in clean culture. 


W. T. Mann, Barkers, Niagara Co. (see frontisprece). 


My orchard was planted about 1870 to 1873, and contains eighty- 
eight trees, eighty-five of which are bearing. As the distance 
between them is only twenty-five by thirty feet the orchard occupies 
a little less than one and one-half acres. The soil varies from a 
clay loam to a sandy loam with a clay subsoil, and has sufficient 
irregularity of surface to afford good surface drainage. For per- 
haps ten or twelve years the young orchard was planted with hoed 
crops, and was then seeded and used for a number of years as a 
meadow. During the past three or four years it has been plowed 
and cultivated without cropping. All these years it has been 
oceasionally fertilized with lght dressings of barnyard manure. 
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Since 1889 it has been sprayed annually with an insecticide, and 
since 1891 with a fungicide. With this treatment it has produced 
fair crops annually for several years. 

During the past season it has been kept well cultivated, first by a 
shallow plowing and later by frequent working with a spring-tooth 
harrow until the burdened branches prevented further passage. 
Early Jast summer the orchard was fertilized with an application of 
200 lbs. of sulphate of potash and 400 lbs. of fine ground bone per 
acre, sowed with a grain drill. I find by my records that the 
orchard was first sprayed May 5th with the Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green. At that time an occasional King blossom was open. 
May 12th the orchard was in full bloom. May 15th “heavy frost, 
erust frozen on the surface of the soil.” May .19th the bloom had 
mostly fallen, and three weeks of rainy weather began. The 25th 
scab spots began to show on the foliage, though none was then 
visible on the fruit. May 31st sprayed the orchard the second time. 
This spraying was greatly delayed by the heavy and long continued 
rains. June 9th sprayed the orchard the third time. Under date 
of June 18th I find this statement in my notes: “Corner orchard 
full crop, but many one-sided because of the scab.” 

The mixture used in all of our sprayings in this orchard was pre- 
pared by adding ten pounds of sulphate of copper, in solution in 
water to a hundred-gallon tank, then adding milk of lime until the 
test of ferrocyanide of potassium was satisfied, and then one-half 
pound of Paris green was added, after which the tank was filled 
with water. We used a power pump with two nozzles, a Vermorel 
for the lower branches, and a McGowen for the tops. After apply- 
ing the spray to each side of each row, we crossed the rows. In 
this way we endeavored to reach all parts of the trees, but in this 
effort we were disappointed, as a careful examination just before the 
picking season showed. At that time many of the trees bore but 
little fruit in the interior, while the outer branches which received 
the spray, were certainly overloaded. The results have satisfied me 
that thorough work can be accomplished only with a hand pump. 

As to the results for this season, I present the following table. It 
should be stated, however, that it was the off or non-bearing year 
for the Cranberry Pippin, and many of the Greenings, and the 
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price quoted is simply the average price paid here in our local 
market for good fruit: 


of trees, yen | Darrels, nage ee 
823); Balediwath weve. bee yous ai Peecnlhy 60 $90 00 
23. HPO CTEUM OO nc ea baila cue ar 32 48 00 
STR RG? A eae RAE Sane ED, SV MARR R UNE. 31 46 50 
a Cranberr viel Tppiin ie un tea ae 8 12 00 
20 N ortherni®pyn wa eh a ‘i 10 50 
AE RENAE Te vec Mi 5 aM it UH FRAT APM RE ale 1 1 50 
do, Marky Harvest cae ore it anes 1 1 50 
85 140 $210 00 
Culls and windfalls, 99 bushels...) ........ 19 80 
$229 80 


The quality of this fruit is especially worthy of mention. In the 
case of the Baldwins a record was kept of the quantity of culls 
obtained from picked fruit. In one lot of nineteen barrels of first 
grade fruit, two bushel crates held all the culls. In case of another 
lot of fifteen barrels, one bushel crate held all the culls, and in the 
whole lot there were but eight bushels. In order to show the quality 
of the first grade fruit, I submit a copy of the statement of the buyer: 

‘Dear Str: We are pleased to state that the Baldwin apples 
which we purchased from you and which you stated were from a 
well-sprayed orchard were the finest lot which we have seen this 


year. We noticed no wormy epecttned, and but comparatively 
little injury from the scab. 


“K.. L. EES. 
Now while this crop may not be remarkable for yield considering 
the amount of land, or number of trees, still, when we consider the 
size of the trees, the general failure of apples in this section, (the 
crop of the county being estimated at only twenty per cent.) and 
the quality of the fruit, the result is certainly very satisfactory. 


Wi lthracere 


H, L. Brown, Carlton, Orleans Co. 
As near as [ can get at it my orchard is about 30 years old. It 
contains 146 trees. We barreled 898 bbls. from the orchard this 
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year, 749 firsts 
and 149 seconds. 
I have had the 
management of 
the orchard ever 
since 1889. That 
spring it was top 
dressed with 
yard manure and 
pastured tosheep. 
We got no ap- 
ples. In 1890 
pastured again; 
and no apples. 
In 1891 pastured 
and picked 100 
bbls. In 1892 
pastured and 
picked about 75 
bbls. of poor ap- 
ples. It was top 
dressed in 18938 
with yard man- 
ure, and pastur- 
ed. We shook 
off about 200 
bushels of dry- 
ing apples. In 
the late fall of 
1893 and the 
winter of 1894, 
we gave the or- 
chard a heavy 
dressing of sta- 
ble manure of 
the best quality. 
In the spring of 
1894, we gave 
the orchard a 
very severe pruning and began spraying. [In this work we 
followed the directions of Cornell Bulletin No. 60. We used 
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Bordeaux exclusively. I can not give the exact date of each 
spraying. ‘The first one was made early in May, before any leaves 
started. The next one came just as the buds began to show a little 
red color. The third one was made after the blossoms had fallen 
and fruit set. Part of the orchard was sprayed the fourth time, the 
very last of June, and I could see a marked difference in favor of 
four sprayings. 

The general result has been everything I could ask. I sold apples 
for $2.12 and our neighbors could get only $1.50 to $1.75. 


CO 


G. H. Bradley d& Son, Lake Road, Niagara Co. 


Our Duchess of Oldenburg orchard is 17 years old and has 375 
trees which produced this year 900 barrels firsts and windfalls, 
which netted us $2,100. We sprayed three times with Paris green. 
The orchard has been cultivated and fertilized with stable manure 
heavily for the last four or five years. There were almost no 
No. 2 apples. We picked 200 barrels at one picking and had only 
8 barrels of No. 2. 

Our Twenty Ounce orchard yielded at the rate of $400 per 
acre, treatment same as Duchess, except that it was sprayed seven 
times with Paris green and Bordeaux mixture. Baldwins and 
Kings yielded at the rate of $150 per acre, and the quality was 
No. 1. They were also sprayed and manured. 

Duchess sold for $2.75 per barrel. 

Twenty Ounce sold for $2.35 per barrel. 

Baldwins and Kings sold for $2.00 per barrel. 


AN Boccliag Kev 


Albert Wood, Carlton, Orleans Co.* (See frontisprece.) 


My orchard covers about twenty-five acres and was set in the 
spring of 1860. The land is moderately rolling, descending toward 
the north, and is well underdrained with stone trenches. The 


*Mr. Wood’s account was also vreseuted to the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society, January 23, 1895, but it was first prepared for this bulletin. 
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soil is deep, gravelly loam, and the orchard bore fairly well 
up to eight years ago. Six years ago I became convinced that, like 
all orchards of early setting, the trees were altogether too thick ; 
they interlocked, and the red apples, such as Baldwins, were, as you 
might say, growing white from lack of sun and air; the ground 
was covered with moss, and, as well as the trees, had become 
unproductive. I had one-half of the orchard cut down diagonally, 
leaving the remaining trees standing in diamond order, twenty-four 
trees to the acre. Asa result of this thinning out, the ground lost 
its sourness and became covered with grass— in fact the change was 
as great as in a cup of black coffee after receiving cream and sugar. 
I wish to say, for the benefit of my brother fruit growers, that the 
butts of those trees were sold for fifty-five dollars per thousand to 
Henry Disston & Sons, saw manufacturers of Philadelphia, yielding 
me about six hundred dollars. But all this thinning out, with good 
culture and heavy manuring added, did not rid this orchard of the 
apple-scab fungus. The foliage was rusty and the apples scabby 
every year, though there was a fairly good yield of inferior fruit. 
In January, 1893, according to my custom, I visited the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, and made myself thoroughly 
acquainted with the scab fungus through information received, and 
carefully noting the valuable suggestions in our excellent Experi- 
ment Station bulletins. In the following spring, I selected two 
Baldwin trees which bloomed fairly well, and gave them three 
thorough sprayings with the Bordeaux mixture. These two trees 
gave me a heavy crop of first class apples; while the fruit in the 
balance of the orchard was so scabby that the bulk of it was sent to 
the dry house, and those I packed were by no means of the first 
quality. This experiment thoroughly converted me to the import- 
ance of spraying orchards for profit ; and in the spring of 1894 I set 
to work with all the force and confidence which I every year ex- 
pend in raising fifty to seventy-acres of beans. I will now give the 
results of seven tests of spraying. 

First Test.—On April 28, 1894, | commenced with the Bordeaux 
mixture on my apple orchard (twenty pounds sulphate of copper 
and four pails of milk of lime to one hundred and fifty gallons of 
water) just as the buds began to swell. Greening, Baldwin, King, 
Twenty Ounce, Talman Sweet, Strawberry—in fact all my varieties 
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were treated in the same manner and at the same time. May 1st, I 
began a second spraying, using the same formula with the exception 
of one pound of Paris green added. The buds were at this time 
about as large asa robin’s egg. Before thisspraying was finished, the 
buds opened somewhat, showing the flower. Following this spray- 
ing, we had a very heavy rainfall — over five inches on the level — 
but the lime and the sulphate of copper still adhered to the foliage 
and was plainly visible, which gave me great confidence that after 
the mixture was once set it would remain and do its work. The 
third spraying was done with the same mixture as the second, and 
when the apples were on an average about one half inch in diame- 
ter, although some were larger. They had a healthy stem and 
satistied me they had come to stay; there were fourteen large Bald- 
win trees not sprayed, and these were dropping fruit, and the stems 
of what remained on the trees were turning yellow and ready 
to fall. | 

Second Test.—My pear orchard was treated the same way as my 
apple orchard. In both orchards the sprayed trees were heavily 
loaded. Indeed, there.was hardly a tree in either orchard that had 
not one or more limbs broken by the weight of the fruit. The 
foliage was dark, rich, rank and heavy, a wonder to the whole 
neighborhood, especially the perfect fruit growing on the inside of 
the trees on the small fruit spurs. In fact, I made a standing offer 
to my city friends and to my neighbors, that if they could find a 
wormy or a scabby apple on any tree that had been treated, I 
would make them a present of their winter supply of fruit. When 
we picked the crop, the fourteen trees not treated had no apples on 
the inside ; the foliage was rusty and dropping; there were some 
apples on the top branches, but I gathered only thirty-five barrels 
from fourteen trees when I ought to have had one hundred and 
thirty-five. The picking began October 1st. The apples were 
placed in packages and remained thirty-four days after being bar- 
reled. The buyers, as all know, require close packing ; and I found 
the thirty-five barrels from fourteen unsprayed trees had shrunk 
five barrels, while those from the sprayed trees (two thousand four 
hundred barrels) had not shrunk five in two thousand. The crop . 
was sold for three shillings per barrel more than the average mar- 
ket price. The two trees sprayed in 1893, and again this year, also 
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bore a few apples, but every apple was perfect, showing that by a 
proper use of the Bordeaux mixture we can raise apples in the off 
year. 

Third Test.—I had one Strawberry tree from which I had not 
had a perfect apple in nine years. I sprayed it. This was its off 
year (1894) but every apple was large and perfect. The same can 
be said of the old-fashioned Holland Pippin. 

Fourth Test.—One tree of my Kings was left untreated. The 
apples were worthless, while those treated gave results equal to the 
best, though a little undersized, owing to the heavy erop. 

Lifth Test.—One tree of Twenty Ounce was left untreated. 
The apples were covered with scabs and checks, making them 
entirely worthless, while those on the treated trees were extra large, 
and smooth as glass. 

Stath Test.—One tree of Roxbury Russet was left unsprayed. L 
can safely say that three-fourths of the apples were fit only for 
cider, the balance only passable. The Russets from the treated trees. 
were not so smooth as the other varieties. I find them to be more. 
susceptible to the scab than other varieties, and have concluded they 
should be sprayed five times. 

Seventh Test.—I have one old standard pear, tree, 25 feet high, of 
the old White Doyenne or Virgalien variety. I have not had a 
single perfect pear from this tree in twenty-five years. This year, 
after being treated according to the Cornell spray calendar, it was 
loaded, and there was not one imperfect pear on the tree. I called 
the especial attention of Professor Bailey to that tree, and he con- 
ceded that he could not find a single imperfect specimen upon it. 
Over fifty other fruit growers who visited me during the season 
gave the same testimony. 

I can safely say that in size, quantity, quality and keeping prop- 
erties, these tests show at least ninety per cent. in favor of spraying. 
In one block of twenty-five hundred dwarf Duchess pear trees, set. 
four years ago, I sprayed twice, leaving one row. In riding along 
the road during the growing season any one could see a difference in 
the foliage. That on the unsprayed trees fell early, while that on 
_the treated trees held on till after the second hard freeze; and the 
trees showed a growth from a fourth to a third more than the 
unsprayed. 
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In another block of about the same number, set at the same time 
(principally Kieffer, standard and dwarf Anjou) treated in the same 
manner, there were similar results. The same can be said of a 
block of Orange quince, set at the same time. In fact, all varieties 
of fruit gave marked results. No description can do injustice to 
the effect of spraying my cherries and plums. ‘The latter astonished 
all who saw them. The foliage on my Fay currant bushes was a 
thing of beauty. We gathered fruit hidden under the rank growth, 
twenty days after the unsprayed bushes were entirely bare. I wish 
to say to the fruit growers of western New York, that we can raise 
fruit as in the old times. Of course, in case of storms or heavy cold 
rains at the time when the flower is being fertilized, we are liable 
to loss, as the rains wash off the pollen. My apple orchard is now 
in grass, pastured very close with sheep, which I consider the right 
kind of treatment, to prevent the grass from growing so high as to 
act as a pump on the soil. The Bordeaux mixture must be applied 
in the form of a vapor,* and the proper appliances must be 
employed, proper nozzles and proper spraying machines, to insure 
success. [or a large orchard the pump should be strong enough to 
carry two leads of hose with four nozzles, that is, two on each lead 
of hose with Y attachment. Three of my neighbors, Harry Brown, 
(see page 74) George D. Simpson and Frank Cohoon, can furnish 
equally strong testimony regarding the benefits of spraying their 
orchards. The quantity and quality of their fruit and prices 
received were far in advance of those who failed to treat their 


QO LlarAt~ bront 


A Michigan Experiment in Renovating an Old Orchard. 


orchards. 


The first investigation which I made of the reasons for the failure 
of the apple crop was inaugurated in 1885 at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. At this time the Paris green spray was in its experi- 
mental stage and Bordeaux mixture had not been used upon 
orchards. The following account was published at the time,t but 


* That is, a fine strong spray. Mr. Wood used the McGowan nozzle. L. H. B. 
t Bull. 31, Agric. College of Mich. 82 (1887). 
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as it. was before the establishment of the general. experiment 
stations, the experiment attracted little attention. There is nothing 
unusual in the experiment, and it is inserted here chiefly for the 
purpose of illustrating the fact that treatment for the renovating of 
an old orchard must be continued three or four years before great 
increase in the crop is to bé expected. 

“The college apple orchard, originally comprising about nine 
acres, was set in 1858. The original plantings were mostly Northern 
Spy, Baldwin, Talman Sweet and Seek-no-further. The soil is a 
strong sandy loam, in some parts inclining to be cold and wet. The 
orchard has received various treatments. For nearly ten years, 
beginning about 1873, careful and valuable experiments in culture 
were carried on by Dr. W. J. Beal. In recent years the orchard 
has received less attention, being allowed to stand in sod. It has 
borne very few good crops, even from the first. In 1885, when the 
immediate control of the orchard passed into the hands of the 
writer, the trees presented a discouraging appearance. The pre- 
vious hard winter had destroyed many of the largest trees on the 
lower land. Most of these trees were Baldwins, Greeningsand Fall 
Jennettings. In fact, there is only one Baldwin left in the orchard 
and but two or three Greenings aud Jennettings, and all are feeble. 
Many or all of these trees had been injured by a hard winter some 
ten or twelve years before. The remaining trees of the orchard 
apparently from neglect in culture, were feeble during the year, the 
leaves presenting a yellow and sickly appearance. Many of them 
appeared to be dying. All the trees were very much stunted, there 
not being enough last year’s wood on most of them to furnish even 
a few good scions. Many of the main limbs had died back from the 
ends and the dead portions were conspicuous in every direction. 
The trunks were often mossy and rough. The tops for the most 
part very thick and low, so that no attempt at thorough culture 
could be made. Most of the orchard lay in a dense June grass turf. 
In short, the orchard was in so poor condition that several careful 
farmers recommended that it be cut down. | 

“The first work of renovation was to prune the trees. This was 
done vigorously in May, 1885, the tops being made high enough in 
every instance to allow the passage of a horse in harness. All limbs, 
irrespective of size, which would interfere seriously with plowing 
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and cultivating were removed. At the same time the tops of the 
trees were thinned considerably, though not to such an extent as to 
allow the sun to beat continuously upon the main branches. The 
trunks and main limbs, so far as aman could reach, were scraped, 
all the loose bark and moss being removed. This scraping was 
performed solely for the purpose of making the trees look better. 
* * * As soon as the pruning was accomplished and the great 
quantity of brush removed, the ground was plowed, and plowed as 
deeply as possible. To be sure, roots were broken, but this did no 
harm. The ground was cultivated at intervals with the spring- 
tooth harrow, and in August a second plowing, in the opposite 
direction, was made. No crops were planted. There was no effect 
produced upon the trees that year. The season’s growth, if any, 
was well under way when the first plowing was made. The leaves 
continued yellow, and fell very early, as usual. 

“In 1886 the same treatment was repeated. Nearly as much 
pruning was done as in the previous year; this time, of course, 
entirely in the tops of the trees. Oare was exercised, however, not 
to prune the tops so thin that the large limbs would be injured by 
the sun, The trees early showed signs of improvement. Although 
the summer was dry, the growth on all the trees was good, and the 
leaves assumed a dark, vigorous color, and remained very late upon 
the trees. So marked was the improvement in the orchard that it 
was a subject of common remark. A fair crop of apples, some 300 
bushels, was also gathered. 

“In the spring of 1887 the orchard was again plowed, deeply as 
always before, and the sod was removed from all the trees by hand. 
The tops are now so high that the plow turned over nearly all the 
sod. The ground was now in good heart. The trees set very full 
of fruit and no pruning was attempted. Although the trees have 
borne a heavy crop, and the season has been one of almost unprece- 
dented drouth, the growth has been heavy. The bearing trees are 
140 in number, of which less than 100 —all Northern Spy —are a 
prolific variety and produced apples which find a demand in market. 
There are a number of Sweet Romanites and others which can not 
be expected to return a profitable crop. The sales for the year 
have been as follows: 

6 
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274 barrels No.1 (822 bushels) at $1.35..... ..43- amo $369 90 
100 barrels No. 2 (300 bushels) at 75 cents ............. 75 00 

60 bushels at 25 cents, 05.0)... .. .... se 15 00 
100 bushels ‘at 80 cents’... PS 30 00 
220 bushels made into cider at 20 cents .... 2... 2.00.00) 44 00 
300 bushels cider apples at,.5: cents. ..../.:./4 ae eee 15 00 


L802" bushele yes ee ewes no eet eat et sneer $548 90 


“The reason for the great proportion of cider apples is the heavy 
crop and the drouth, rendering it impossible for all the fruit to 
mature. Thinning would probably have paid. The crop was 
remarkably free from worms. Old apple buyers declared that they 
had never seen so few wormy apples in acrop. This freedom from 
jusects was due to sprayings of Paris green. * * * Weuseda half- 
pound of Paris green to a kerosene barrel of water. In one instance 
we used three-fourths of a pound, but the liquid injured the foliage. 

“ Permanent sod (without fertilizing) is an injury to the orchard. 
This has been¥proved in the experience of nearly every successful 
orchardist. It is forcibly illustrated in the instance of the old Col- 
lege orchard. In the earlier experiments conducted by Dr. Beal, 
the same fact was emphasized. Jor some years he kept a part of 
the trees in sod, others were cultivated thoroughly, while still others 
were cultivated at varying distances from the body of the tree, 
Even as early as 1874 he found that ‘ trees in grass made less growth, 
looked yellow in foliage, and bore smaller fruit and apparently less 
. of it” In 1875 he observed that ‘the evidences looked more and 
more strongly every year against the propriety of leaving trees, in 
our section, in grass. They have stood the severe winters no 
better; they have borne no better; the apples are smaller; the trees 
grow more slowly; a greater proportion of trees have died than of 
those cultivated each year. So marked have been the results that 
we have plowed up about half that part of the orchard which was 


left in grass,’ ”’ 


SUMMARY. 


Till. 
Feed. 


Prune. 


Spray. 
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Windbreaks in their Relation to Fruit Growing. 

Strawberry Leaf Blight. 

(Authracnose of Currants. 
The Apple-Tree Tent*Caterpillar. 

Experiences in Spraying. 

Report upon the Condition of Fruit Growing in western New 
York. 

Insects Injurious to Fruit. 

(The Peach Yellows.) 

Dewberries. 

Combination of Fungicides and Insecticides. 

The Cultivated Native Plums and Cherries. 

Pear-Tree Psylla. 

Mulberries. 

Spraying Apple Orchards in a Wet Season. 

(The Black Peach Aphis. Fertilizers for Grape Cuttings. 
Black-Knot of the Plum and Cherry. The Vetch or Tare as: 
an Orchard Plant.) 

The Bud Moth. 

Four New Types of Fruits.—Prunus Simonii. 
Crandall Currant. Dwarf Juneberry. 

Raspberries and Biackberries. 
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The Spraying of Orchards. 
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The Japanese Plums in North America. 

Hints on the Planting of Orchards. 
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The Cultivation of Orchards. 

Leaf Curl and Plum Pockets. 

Impressions of the Peach Industry of western New York. 
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The Grafting of Grapes. 

Varieties and Leaf Blight of the Strawberry. 

The Quince in western New York. 
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Cornell University—Agricultural Experiment Station. 


HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


February, 1895. 


SRR As eGALEN DAR, 


By E. G. Lopremay. 


SPRAY CALENDAR. 


In the preparation of this calendar the most important. points 
regarding sprays have been selected and arranged in such a 
manner that the grower can see at a glance what to apply and 
when to make the applications. The more important insect and 
fungous enemies are also mentioned, so that a fairly clear 
understanding of the work can be obtained by examining 
the table. When making the applications advised, other enemies 
than those mentioned are also kept under control, for only the most 
serious ones could be named in so brief an outline. The directions 
given have been carefully compiled from the latest results obtained 
by leading horticulturists and entomologists, and they may be 
followed with safety. 

Nortcr.— In this calendar it will be seen that some applications 
are italicised, and these are the ones which are most important. The 
number of applications given in each case has particular reference 
to localities in which fungous and insect enemies are most abundant. 
If your crops are not troubled when some applications are advised, 
it is unnecessary to make any. It should be remembered that in 
all cases success is dependent upon the exercise of proper judgment 
in making applications. Know the enemy to be destroyed; know 
the remedies that are most effective; and finally, apply them at the 
proper season. Be prompt, thorough, and persistent. Knowledge 
and good judgment are more necessary to success than any definite 
rules which can be laid down. Black knots on plums or cherries 
should be cut out and burned as soon as discovered. For alphides 
or plant lice use kerosene emulsion on all plants. 


* 
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Spray CALENDAR. 
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FORMULAS. 
Borpeaux Mrxrore. 
apuergeripintes Soe), Wawis. S008 us in anna Al. 6 pounds 
ee ex. lene oie x vce oN , COULLW Roe T, Ane 56 
Se ree he es gees one ee 40-50 gallons 


Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting it in a bag of coarse cloth 
and hanging this in a vessel holding at least 4 gallons, so that it is 
just covered by the water. Use an earthen or wooden vessel. Slake 
the lime in an equalamount of water. Then mix the two and add 
enough water to make 40 gallons. Itis then ready for immediate 
use but will keep indefinitely. If the mixture is to be used on 
peach foliage it is advisable to add an extra pound of lime to the 
above formuJa. When applied to such plants as carnations or cab- 
bages it will adhere better if about a pound of hard soap be dis- 
solved in hot water and added to the mixture. For rots, moulds, 
mildews, and all fungous diseases. 


AMMONIACAL OCoprpEeR CARBONATE. 


Ha eS CTS EO Ta on ee a 1 ounce 

aK 1 volume 26° Beaumé. { enough to dissolve 
Tonia... #2 pe : 
(-8 volumes water... the copper. 

OSs. 0 BES a a ECE Oe ROA ee 9 gallons 


The copper carbonate is best dissolved in large bottles, where it 
will keep indefinitely and it should be diluted with water as required. 
For the same purposes ag Bordeaux mixture. 


Copprr SuLPHATE SOLUTION. 
(POTATO A OO 1 pound 


SO Emenee A Oy ly Be oan Oa 15 gallons 


Dissolve the copper sulphate in water, when it is ready for use. 
This should never be applied to foliage, but must be used before the 
buds break. For peaches and nectarines use 25 gallons of water. 
For fungous diseases. 

Paris GREEN. 
EU Su ELT oe lO ne ee ae ary 1 pound 
IE RTT, fo, Site he cox os) «eae the wince 200-300 gallons 


If this mixture is to be used upon peach trees, 1 pound of quick- 
lime should be added. Repeated applications will injure most 
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foliage, unless lime is added. Paris green and Bordeaux mixture 
can be applied together with perfect safety. Use at the rate of 4 
ounces of the arsenites to 50 gallons of the mixture. The action 
of neither is weakened, and the Paris green loses all caustic proper- 
ties. For insects which chew. | 


Lonpon PuRPLE. 


This is used in the same proportion as Paris green, but as it is 
more caustic it should be applied with two or three times its weight 
of lime, or with the Bordeaux mixture. The composition of Lon- 
don purple is exceedingly variable, and unless good reasons exist 
for supposing that it contains as much arsenic as Paris green, use 
the latter poison. Do not use London purple on peach or plum 
trees unless considerable lime is added. For insects which chew. 


H#LLEBORE. 
Fresh white hellebore:....... .: aud. dee ee 1 ounce 
LO ae MAM MMU Ue TA CA 3 gallons 


Apply when thoroughly mixed. This poison is not so energetic 
as the arsenites and may be used a short time before the sprayed 
portions are harvested. For insects which chew. 


KeErRosENE EMuULSsION. 


Hard Boa. ‘ibs jase’ syiiesd ope chuswie lena ele +b cepa sue aie 4 pound 
Boiling: water soi. tice ain ince) tis. plaletslaja.ate. «14 eine Le rr 1 gallon 
FS OFOSOTG 16505); aie i any ed inden tll Pee 2 gallons 


Dissolve the soap in the water, add the kerosene, and churn with 
a pump for 5-10 minutes. Dilute 10 to 25 times before applying. 
Use strong emulsion, diluted 4 times in winter, for all scale insects. 
For insects which suck, as plant lice, mealy bugs, red spider, thrips, 
bark lice or scale. Cabbage worms, currant worms and all insects 
which have soft bodies, can also be successfully treated. 
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84, The Recent Apple Failures in western New York. 
85. Whey Butter. 


Whey butter. 


In the process of cheese making a small percentage of fat escapes 
in the whey. This fat is lost exceptin so far as it adds a slightly 
increased feeding value to the whey. From some hints that we had 
received from Dr. 8. M. Babcock of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, we were led to believe that this fat could be 
utilized in the form of commercial butter. Partly with the pur- 
pose of making some investigations into this matter and partly to 
afford our students addititional practice in running the separators 
we determined at the beginning of the Short Dairy Course term of 
1895 to run the whey through the separators, and if possible to 
make butter of the fat that we were thus enabled to secure. 
Accordingly January 18, 1895, we began to run the whey from 
the cheese making regularly through the separators and we have 
been successful in securing a large proportion of the fat in the whey 
in the form of commercial butter of good quality. This butter has 
been scarcely, if any, inferior to that made from cream, separated 
from whole milk and it has been printed and sold in the same mar- 
ket with our best butter. The details of the variousseparations and 
churnings are shown in the table below. 

This work has been done with the codperation of Mr. W. W. 
Hall, Instructor in Cheese Making, and Mr. Jared Van Wagenen, 
-Jr., Instructor in Butter Making. The details of the work were 
almost entirely in their hands and to them most of the credit of the 
work is due. 

It will be seen that upon the average we have been able to secure 
2.57 pounds of butter from each 1000 pounds of whey and that the 
whey has contained upon the average .25 of 1 per cent. of fat, show- 
ing that we have recovered in the form of butter nearly all of the 
fat in the whey. 

In only a few details does the manufacture of whey. butter differ 
from ordinary butter making. 

On account of the small percentage of fat in the whey it was 
found to be impracticable to secure at one separation a cream 
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thick enough for best results without churning it more or less in 
the separator. In order to overcome this the whey was put through 
the separator in the same way milk would have been and about one- 
tenth the whole bulk taken from the cream outlet. This was found 
to contain on the average from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent. of fat or to 
be of nearly the same fat content as ordinary milk. This so-called 
“first cream’? was run through the separator a second time, and in 
this way the cream condensed to the proper consistency for churning, 
In running the Danish-Weston machine, this was not found to be 
necessary. The Danish-Weston machine is provided with a con- 
trivance whereby the proportional flow from the skim milk and 
cream outlets can be controlled at will and in running the whey 
through this machine it was found entirely feasible to shut off the 
cream outlet entirely until a sufficient amount of cream had gathered 
in the center of the bowl, when by turning in the skim-milk point 
this cream could be thrown out, and after being so removed the 
skim-milk point could be thrown back again until a second portion 
of the cream had gathered in the center of the bowl. In this way 
we were enabled to get a clean separation and cream of good con- 
sistency in one operation. 

In all of our experiments the whey was run through the separator 
immediately after it was drawn and before it had cooled down. It 
was at this stage, of course, slightly acid and the resulting cream 
was in good condition to churn at once after being reduced to the 
proper temperature. We have had no difficulty, however, so far as 
the flavor of the butter was concerned in holding the whey 24 or 
even 48 hours in some cases, but would strongly recommend that the 
whey cream be churned as soon as convenient after separation. In 
- one case where it was attempted to hold the whey 48 hours before 
separating, the development of lactic acid went so far that the flavor 
of the butter was spoiled. The practical point seems to be that the 
whey should be separated at once and where possible the cream 
churned quickly, and preferably in any case the whey cream should 
not be held more than 24 hours. 

The cream from the whey, containing as it does, very little casein, 
was very easily, quickly and completely churned at a low temper- 
ature. The most complete churning was obtained when the churn 
was started at a temperature from 48° F. to 54° F., the time required 
in most cases being less than 20 minutes. 


is 
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In regard to the quality of butter; as before stated butter made 
from the whey has gone into the same market as the butter made 
in the ordinary way. Good judges who have seen the two kinds of 
butter side by side have been in some cases unable to detect which 
was made from whey and whichfrom cream. In other cases slight 
inferiority in texture and flavor have been noticed in the whey 
butter. That it is possible to make butter of good commercial 
quality we have clearly shown. Whether or not it can be done at 
a profit, is the practical question for the ordinary factoryman. 

In order to enable the ordinary factory to utilize the fat wasted 
in this way, it would be necessary to provide storage capacity for a 
large part of the whey produced in any given day, and a centrifugal 
separator, churn and butter worker. In cases where more than one 
vat of milk is made up, by so arranging the work that the whey 


‘would be drawn from the vats at different times, it would not be 


necessary to provide so much storage, for the separator could be 
started as soon as the first whey was drawn and much of the whey 
could be gotten out of the way before the last vat would be ready. — 
Most factories have the necessary steam power to run such a 
separator. 

The manufacture of butter from the whey will not ordinarily 
require much increased labor. The whey can be run through the 
separator at the same time that the latter part of the cheese making 
process is going on and the churning will take but a small amount 
of time and labor. The additional items of expense will be the 
storage capacity for the whey and the separator. How much this 
saving might be made to the farmers of this state is shown by the 
following calculation : 

According to the returns made to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, there were made in the state of New York in 1892, 
130,991,310 pounds of cheese. Estimating that for each pound 
of cheese there would be 84 pounds of whey we should have a total 
of 1,113,426,135 pounds of whey produced in the state. Our whey 
has contained upon the average .25 of 1 per cent. but our cheese is 
made in small quantities with special pains to prevent loss of fat in 
the whey, and the percentage of fat in our whey is undoubtedly 
smaller than that of the State at large. In Bulletin 65 of the New 
York Experiment Station, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke gives the average of 
a large number of analyses of whey made by him during the season 
of 1893. This work represents analyses of whey made at fifty 
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different factories in eight counties of the State, extending from 
April to October, and the average of the whole shows .39 of one 
per cent. of fat in the whey. Assuming this to be a fair average of 
the percentage of fat in all the whey produced in the State, we 
should have 4,342,362 pounds of fat lost in the whey. Allowing 
that the butter contained 85 per cent. of fat and providing for all 
mechanical losses in the manufacture, we should make from this 
amount of fat 4,776,598 pounds of butter, which at 20 cents per 
pound would be worth $995,319, or about 50 cents for each cow in 
the State. 

In nearly all of the factories in the state this butter would find a 
home market among the patrons of the factory so that expense of 
packages and marketing need not be taken into account and the 
saving would be a clear one to the patrons. 


HENRY H. WING. 
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The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany : 


Sir.— The following sketch of experiments in spraying orchards 
is submitted for publication under Section 87, Chapter 675, Laws of 
1894. This bulletin may be considered to be a complement to No. 
84, upon Apple Failures in Western New York. The general con- 
clusions as to the fundamental causes of the recent failures of apples 
are essentially alike in the two bulletins, but they were arrived at 
independently by Mr. Lodeman and myself. It is now established 
that spraying with Paris green and Bordeaux mixture is often capa- 
ble of rescuing a crop of apples and other fruits from the ravages of 
insects and fungi; but it is equally well established that spraying 
sometimes avails little. In other words, some of the failures of » 
orchards to bear are due to insects and diseases, and other failures 
are due to causes which lie back of these attacks, probably to lack of 
available food supply. The inference is plain; orchards should be 
both fed and sprayed. 

L. H. BAILEY. 
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10. Plum leaf injured by fungus. (Page 128.) 


11. Rotting of plums (page 128). The upper fruit spur has been killed by the fungus. 


The Spraying of Orchards. 


PART I.—NOTES ON THE SPRAYING OF APPLE 
ORCHARDS. 


AT CORNELL. 


12,.— Pear killed by Bordeaux mixture. 


Most of the experiments made by the Cornell Experiment Station 
during the past season on the spraying of apples were conducted in 
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the orchard of John J. McGowen, who again kindly placed his 
trees at our disposal. The orchard has now been treated by this 
station for three years, and it offers in several respects an excellent 
field for work of this character. In a previous bulletin* a full de- 
scription of the orchard has been given, so that all the conditions 
under which the experiments were carried on might be understood. 
Brief descriptions of the apple scab and of the codlin moth have also 
been published.t These two pests are the most serious ones against 
which the apple growers of this vicinity have to contend, and it has 
been found that by keeping them well under control the foliage and 
the fruit of the trees remain almost perfectly healthy throughout 
the season. | 

But the question is constantly before us as to how we can best 
control these two enemies of the apple grower. The present 
methods employed are ina great many ways unsatisfactory. The 
labor of making the application is difficult and unpleasant; the best 
time to spray is still a matter of doubt; the amount of liquid to use, 
the best methods of preparing it, and a host of other unsolved prob- 
lems are continually arising and demanding answers. These can not 
be definitely given when based on the work of only one season. 
One point and then another must be carefully studied, and the 
greater the delay in coming to a final conclusion, the greater should 
be its accuracy. 

The machinery. — The selection of spraying machinery has 
proved to be somewhat unsatisfactory. The pumps which have 
given the best satisfaction are hand pumps constructed practically 
upon the model of Gould’s “ Standard,” Fig. 905, of their catalogue. 
Nearly every pump manufacturer makes this style of pump and I 
have still to learn that one is any better than another. These pumps 
are comparatively cheap ; they are very powerful and durable. Sev- 
eral pumps, smaller as well as larger ones, have been tried at this 
Station, but the above type has proved to be the least unsatisfactory. 
The one used has the serious objection, especially when much work 
is to be done, of being too small. 

This fact has led us to try horse-power sprayers in apple 
orchards. Every man who sprays will welcome with delight any 


* Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 60, p. 257. 
t Ibid. Bulletin 48, p. 266, et seq. 
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kind of a machine which will give the horse a chance to do the 
pumping instead of himself, and his delight will probably increase 
directly in proportion to the amount of spraying he has done in the 
past. With hope in our hearts we wrote to the. Field Force Pump 
Co. of Lockport, N. Y., and this firm kindly sent us one of their 
machines for trial. It was taken to an orchard and thoroughly 


13. Serviceable spray outfit for light work. 


tested until all present were satisfied as to the capabilities of the 
machine. It worked perfectly, and in fact has done so throughout 
the year, but from the present light we have upon spraying matters 
it did not answer the purpose for bearing apple trees from twenty- 
five to thirty years of age. The two objections found against 1t 
were that it did not throw enough liquid to cover a tree as thoroughly 
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as was desired, and it did not throw the spray far enough for our 
purpose, although several nozzles were tried. In the vineyard, how- 
ever, the machine did admirable work and the sprayed vines yielded 
an almost perfect crop of fruit. It can also be used to advantage 
in spraying potatoes and other low growing crops, but for orchards 
this class of machines is as yet of doubtful value. The hand pump 
has the great advantage of allowing the operator to apply as much 
liquid as desired upon any given part of the tree. When such a 
pump is placed upon the side of a barrel, or on a tank having any — 
desired capacity, and then placed upon the wagon so that it can be 
hauled into the orchard, it makes a very seviceable outfit. 

The nozzle which has been used during the past three years is the 
McGowen, manufactured by Mr. J. J. MeGowen of this city. Most 
of the new nozzles have been tried, but none have yet been found 
equal to this one for spraying trees. 

Figure 18 represents a very serviceable outfit when but little | 
work is to be done, and no large plants are to be treated. The barrel 
holds about fifteen gallons. It can be drawn quite easily even upon — 
soft ground for the tires of the wheels are broad. The pump is 
light and powerful, and has answered our purpose in many places. — 

The weather.— The past spring and summer were remarkable for 
the great extremes of rainfall and of drought. This applies partic- | 
ularly to the central New York region, for here the rain appears to 
have been more continuous than in other sections. The official 
record of the signal service station situated at Ithaca shows the fol- 
lowing rainfall from April 1st to October 1st. Thesign +- denotes 
increase over the average, and the sign — a decrease : 


“MONTH. April.| May | June. | July. | August. | S@pvem- 
Number of days during 
which-ram felliolo 0.22 17 22 18 16 8 13 
Total rainfall in inches... .. 4.84 7.34 3.40 3.17 -059 5.17 
Departure from the average 
for the month.........-.| +2.57 | +3.10 | —-.36 | —.71 | —2.72 | 41.23 


It will be seen that April was an exceptionally wet month; May 
shows an increase over the average of 3.10 inches. The precipi- 
tation during the first week in June was also heavy. The records 
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show that during the first twenty-three days following May 16, 
rain fell during twenty-two, and twenty of these were consecutive. 
The unfavorable influence of such weather upon the successful 
spraying of apples and other fruits can only be realized when it is 
considered that there is probably the greatest need of the application 
at just this time. 

An appoximate schedule of the dates of spraying had been made 
out before the work was begun, and this schedule was followed as 
closely as possible. The applications were made some in sunshine, 
and some in rain, and at the time it seemed as if the liquids used 
were washed off as fast as they were put upon the trees. If the 
sprayed trees succeeded in becoming dry between the showers, that 
appeared to be all that could reasonably be asked. 

During the last week in June the rainfall practically ceased, and 
then began a period of drought, more or less severe, which con- 
tinued until early in September. This prevented the apples from 
attaining their normal size, but probably had little effect upon the 
severity of fungous and insect injuries. Not so with the early 
rains, however. Notes which were taken June 16, at the time of 
an application, show a very discouraging condition of foliage and 
fruit. The weather had been warm and moist and there had 
appeared, during the ten days previous to this time, a vigorous and 
quite general growth of the scab fungus. All the plots were 
attacked, and showed fruit that was already one sided, and leaves 
that were more or less covered by the black, smoky patches of the 
parasite. In addition to this the young apples were rapidly falling 
from the trees, and what at first promised to be an abundant yield 
of fair fruit now seemed to indicate exactly the contrary. When 
the crop was harvested in September, the yield was indeed small, 
and it now remains to determine to what degree “the weather” 
was responsible for the loss. 

The materials—Al\l the applications were made with the sole 
purpose of combatting fungi. The Bordeaux mixture was almost 
exclusively used, London purple, and the copper sulphate solution 
being the only other substances tested for this purpose. The trees 
sprayed with the mixture were not all treated alike as regards 
the amount of liquid used, the dates of applications, ete. The 
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Bordeaux mixture was, with two exceptions, always made according 
to the formula: 


Copper sulphate voi ciate au thisjeil » becca ote 6 pounds. 
Quick lime 2.0). ele ee ccctjs nie ee ls oes eco 6 0 el ele 
Water ooo oe Sa aie gio oid atetatmecsnc hots to tenohae ii Una 45 gallons. 


Upon two oceasions, the mixture was prepared with the assist- 
ance of the ferrocyanide of potassium test. The value of this 
chemical in the preparation of the Bordeaux mixture lies in the fact 
that when in solution it will combine with dissolved salts of copper 
and form a compound having a deep reddish-brown color. When 
sufficient lime is added to the copper-sulphate solution in making 
the Bordeaux mixture, several new compounds are formed, of which 
all that contain copper are practically insoluble. If an insufficient 
amount of lime is used, some of the copper salts remain in solution 
and the addition of a few drops of the ferrocyanide of potassium 
solution will produce the characteristic brown color in the mixture; 
but as soon as enough lime is present to remove all dissolved copper, 
the test will cause no change to take place. This test solution may 
be made as follows: : 


Ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of potash).. 1 ounce. 
W abet se cai sip ie Ce De ce ae 1 pint. 


The chemical dissolves very readily, and is then ready for use. 

When the Bordeaux mixture is prepared in this manner, it contains 
the smallest amount of lime necessary to satisfy all immediate 
chemical changes, and upon this fact rests the principal argument 
for the use of the method. The subject is more fully treated upon 
pages 120-122. 


Copper sulphate ea. owe eins Oe, eee 1 pound. 
Water paietiigs Gncke a elie eee 18 gallons. 


This was applied as soon as the crystals were dissolved, but it was 
used only at the time of the first applications, before the buds had 
fully opened. 

London purple was applied by using 


Tondon purple) 008200 Bho Win ict les asta ee if pound. 
Airslacked Timer wii 01) BON ie Ry Oo ere 1 pound. 
Witter One ieee Gy UN ea? EU fe eae 250 gallons. 


The lime was added to prevent any caustic action of the poison. 
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The dates of the applications.—The trees were sprayed upon the 
following dates : 


1. April 21. The buds had burst, but only the tips of the leaves 
could be seen. 

2. May 7. Nearly one-fifth of the blossom buds had opened. 

3. May 19. A few of the blossoms were still upon the trees. 

4, May 31. 

5. June 16. 


It was the intention to make one more application about June 30, 
but at this time so much of the fungicide could still be seen upon 
the trees that further treatment was thought unnecessary. As but 
little rain fell during the next two months, the mixture could still 
be seen upon the leaves in September, so that even if another treat- 
ment had been made it would have been of little value. 

The rust.—On June 29 the orchard was examined and a serious 
amount of rust was discovered. It was fouhd that the Red Astra- 
chan, Fallawater, and the King apples showed injured foliage and 
fruit, partly in consequence of the Bordeaux mixture which had 
previously been applied. Baldwins were not so seriously hurt, and 
Fall Pippin showed no trace of any such trouble upon the fruit. 
Here then was another difficulty, only traces of which had been 
noticed during the past year but which now appeared nearly as for- 
midable as the scab or the codlin moth. Upon the leaves, it ap- 
peared to show itself in the form of reddish-brown areas, generally 
quite small, and probably of minor importance as regards injury to 
the tree. Upon the fruit, the affected portions turned grayish 
brown, and later in the season such portions were rough and ap- 


_ peared yellowish brown in color. A microscopic examination of 


these injured tissues showed that the coloring matter normally 
present when the fruit is ripening was entirely wanting, and the 
walls of the cells that are situated under the epidermis or outer skin 
of the apple had become thickened and seemed to have acquired a 
corky texture. Any external irritation of the apple may cause 
such a formation, and it undoubtedly was so caused last spring. 
This subject is more fully discussed on pages 120-122. 

Grading the apples——In 1893 the apples of this orchard were 
graded upon the following basis: ‘The amount of scab or other 
fungous injury upon an apple determined its grade, the injury done 
by worms being rather secondary, for the apples were comparatively 
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little damaged by them.” * In consequence of this standard it fre- 
quently became necessary to place a commercially first-class apple 
into the second or possibly into the third grade. The orchard had 
been sprayed with arsenites so that the worms did not do any seri- 
ous damage. This year, however, the worms were allowed to have 
everything their own way, for {no applications were made which 
were designed to destroy them. All applications were made with 
the sole object of combating the scab, and so in the final grading, 
insect injury, to whatever extent it may have taken place, did not 
prevent an apple from entering the first class. It was only on 
account of fungous injury that affected apples were removed. Since 
the apples were very wormy (see page 116) it made the first grade 
appear anything but fancy fruit, although the selection had been 
made in conformity to the principles laid down when the work was 
undertaken. 

Another factor which rendered the grade more difficult was the 
rust, of which mention has already been made. In some eases it 
was practically impossible to determine whether a certain injury 
was caused wholly by scab, or by rust. It was too late in the sea- 
son to tell accurately the cause of a blemish upon an apple. For- 
tunately such cases were not very common. : 

In order to simplify the table, the figures showing the number 
of apples in each grade represent what per cent. of the total yield 
of a plot the given grade formed. The trees bore a light crop, 
(see page 117), the Kings averaging scarcely three bushels per tree, 
while the Baldwins and the Fall Pippins bore less than two 
bushels each. Such a small yield was disappointing, for it is desir- 
able to have as many apples as possible to get at the true value 
of an experiment. Nevertheless the figures given on the 
following pages are quite accurate. Some of the experiments 
made were solely for the purpose of verifying results which had 
been attained here and at other stations, and with scarcely an excep- 
tion the results have been practically the same as in past years when 
larger crops were borne. ‘The King trees in particular were very 
uniform in this respect. Unfortunately, some of the trees of the 
other varieties bore hardly an apple and in such cases, of course, not 
even an approximate conclusion could be reached. On this account 
several experiments planned were without result. Those upon 
which reliance could be placed are given below. 


* Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 60, p. 264. 
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The number of applications necessary.— The King tree selected 
for this experiment showed considerable difference in the quality of 
the fruit, as shown in the table. They were treated with the 
Bordeaux mixture and as nearly as possible the same amount of 
liquid was applied to each tree. 


TasLE I.— SHowine THE VALUE oF VARYING NUMBERS OF 


APPLICATIONS 
an . First Second Third 
NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS. bla sid. aleca: ey 
lg ee ‘it OT 66 
me a atts « 4y 55 4 
i eS ee ee 58 34 9 
oly ea 52 46 Y 


Probably the most interesting feature of the table is the effects 
produced by only two applications. These were made May 7th and 
May 19th. ‘The number of first-class apples was increased from 
7 to 42 per cent. while the third-class fruit diminished from 66 to 
4 per cent. The additional treatment given the other plants show 
still greater benefits but not in the same proportion. The plot 
treated four times ,shows considerably more first-class apples, and 
the apples of the second class were also decidedly less attacked by 
scab and were consequently more handsome. This lot also shows an 
increase in the third quality, yet this can scarcely be attributed to 
the spray which produced such favorable results in the plot treated 
_ but twice. The apples from the trees which were sprayed five 
times, all grades considered, were not much better than those receiy- 
ing four treatments. This is practically the same result which was 
obtained last year* with this variety. The comparatively slight 
difference between the fruit treated twice and that treated four 
times suggests the use of only three treatments, and if only this 
number had been made, it would in all probability have been suf- 
ficient. The other varieties treated in these plots did not yield suf- 
ficient fruit for safe comparison. 

The two most important applications.— It has been shown in 
former bulletins from this station, as well as in those from other 


* Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta., Bull. 60, p. 267. 
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stations, that the most important treatments are those made in the 
spring. The use of only two applications has been followed by such 
good results with some varieties that this number seemed to be suf- 
ficient to control the apple-scab. But the best time for making 
these treatments can not be stated unhesitatingly. Two applications 
were therefore made at different times to certain King and Baldwin 
trees to discover if possible which treatments were the most effective. 
Three plots, or divisions were made: 

1. Two applications made before the blossoms opened: April 
21th, copper sulphate solution; May 7th, Bordeaux mixture. 

2. One application made just before and one immediately after 
the blossoming of trees; May 7th and May 19th, using Bordeaux 
mixture. 

3. Two applications after the blossoming of the trees: May 19th 
and May 31st, Bordeaux mixture. 


Taste I1.— SHowrne Errect or Two Aprpruications MapE At 
DirFrERENT TIMEKs. 


KING. BALDWIN. 
DATE OF APPLICATIONS: 

First Second Third First Second Third 

class. class. class. class. class. class. 
BN ONG COC ioacic ue unm i 27 66 yi 20 13° 
HN) 8) UNL MS Oe mE ek cee pee ee | oe ee [el eee aie 
Ey Th ah ea 26 53 22 18 40 42 
DT ye UPN. OR, ei ee ee POU oc 
Mayo LOE Ba ome ADM BB 4] 35) 7 
MeN TO oia an iad cece forthe | ce | a ae 
Mayes Le Wenner, AG te Ay 1 | 46 ee 22 


The yield from untreated trees is given in the above table for 
comparison. The trees receiving the two earliest treatments were 
ereatly benefited by them. The number of third class apples was 
reduced from 66 per cent to 22 per cent, in the case of the King 
and the Baldwin showed a reduction from 73 to 42. There was 
also a marked increase in the number of first class and second class 
apples of both varieties. 

Turning to the second division, those treated May 7 and May Aes 
we find that a still greater difference has been made by these two 
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applications than by those of the first division. The King in par- 
ticular shows this difference, there being only four third-class apples, 
but forty-two in the first class. The Baldwin also shows a marked 
improvement, but it is not so decided as in the case of the other 
variety. 

The apples of the third division do not differ much from those of 
the second. ‘This is especially true of the King apples, there being 
a few more first quality fruits, but also more of the third grade. 
The Baldwins show a similar increase, but it is still more marked in 
the first class fruit. (See also p. 124, The Nixon orchard.) 

Having thus briefly considered the character of the fruit, it will 
be interesting to note which treatment has been followed by the 
best results. The first two applications did not produce the fairest 
fruit, while that of the second division, in the case of the King 
apples, was equal to any borne by the trees. The Baldwin also 
showed such an improvement that it will be safe to say the applica- 
tion made April 21 was not so valuable as that made May 7. In 
the third division the Baldwins show a still greater improvement, 
and it would appear from them that the treatments made May 19 
and May 31 were the most valuable. Such may have been the case 
this season, but in 1892* it was found that when the first applica- 
tion was mace as soon as the blossoms fell, the scab had already 
secured an entrance into the fruit and the foliage of the trees. 
Taking this fact into consideration, it would appear that the most 
important treatments for apple scab ¢ are those which are made just 
before the blossoms open and soon after they fall, this statement 
being, to a certain extent, dependent upon the season. 

The amount of liquid to apply.— I have so often seen men spray- 
ing their trees with much less liquid than it has been our custom to 
apply, that one part of the orchard was this year used to determine 
the effect of applying different amounts of the Bordeaux mixture. 
Six King trees, well grown, and nearly thirty years of age, were 
selected for the purpose. Two were treated with two gallons of the 
mixture at each application; two with three gallons and two with 
four gallons. Care was taken to distribute the smaller amounts of 
liquid as evenly as possible, so that it should not be applied in 
patches. 

“Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull., 48, p. 269. 


t The treatments to be made for the codlin moth have been discussed in Bul- 
letin 60 of this Station. 
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Tastt II].—Suowrna toe Varvue or Dirrerent AMOUNTS OF 


FUNGICIDE. 
Peon ie CPOE RR Ie i) i CO eben Vash el ic TERE OU Fert iT 27 66 
SN tina ager mn iy ee fhe TIAN iA Daas Nien ty i 39 53 8 
Fs AEA ele Nm INN eeatinn ste ena ini allan ote gi aay Cd 48 47 5 
YEA RU ta Sie GNI Uk ilbo ee ara: Bs 5 49 46 5 


The average of the check trees is here again used for comparison. 
The marked benefits derived by applying only two gallons are seen 
at a glance. The improvement is still greater where three have 
been used. Four gallons did not make sufficient difference, as 
shown by the table, to make the use of this amount desirable. 
Judging only from the table, therefore, it would appear that the 
proper amount of the Bordeaux mixture to use on trees of this size, 
provided the liquid is well distributed, is between two and three 
gallons. 

But figures are not the most satisfactory things to deal with, 
especially when they refer to the grading of apples.. The table does 
not show that the size, symmetry and fairness, the rust of course 
excepted, increased almost directly in proportion to the amount of 
the mixture used. It does not show that the apples which received 
but two gallons at each application were only about two-thirds as 
large as those which were treated with four, yet such was the case, 
nor is the degree of insect injury hinted at. Nevertheless, the 
apples which had been most thoroughly sprayed showed fewer insect 
injuries; I refer particularly to those many kinds that are so com- 
monly seen upon the surface of the apples, and not to the codlin 
moth. This permitted a more regular growth to take place, and 
the apples treated with four gallons of the Bordeaux mixture were 
decidedly superior to those treated with only three. Although this 
result was entirely unlooked for, it was so evident that it could not 
escape notice. Now the question arises, does the Bordeaux mixture 
have any influence in keeping insects from fruit, or does it merely 
encourage growth? The scab did not influence this result, for it 
was upon the amount of scab present that the apples were graded. 
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The effect of former applications upon the crop of 1894.— It has 

been the custom to leave an additional check tree each year since 
work in the orchard began. There were three King trees left 
unsprayed this year; one had never received treatment, another 
had been sprayed in 1892 only, and the third in 1892 and again in 
1893. The trees when sprayed had received liberal applications of 
the Bordeaux mixture. 


TasLE LV. —SHowine THE Errects oF FormER APPLICATIONS OF 
FUNGICIDES ON THE Crop oF 1894. 


meanest EM hail’ Peli al tue 
mrever sprayed............ ti 26 68 £) {bus 
Braye in 1002... 4 23 73 + bu. 
Sprayed in 1892, 1898..... 12 31 57 12 but 
OSCE rr if 27 66 | 1.42 bu. 


The table does not offer much hope to the lazy man, for the scab 
is nearly as abundant upon one plant as on another. There is some 
difference in favor of the tree which was treated twice but it is not 
great enough to encourage an apple grower to neglect the care of 
his trees; yet one circumstance must be taken into consideration. 
These trees are situated in an orchard which is only partially well 
sprayed. There has not been a systematic effort to exterminate the 
disease upon the trees, which might make a greater difference than 
is shown by the table. 

The early use of the copper-sulphate solution is closely related to 
this subject. It may be possible to free the trees from the scab 
fungus before the buds break by destroying it so early in the season, 
but the results obtained in the orchard this year do not encourage 
the plan. The proximity of untreated trees probably exerted an 
unfavorable influence. Yet what orchard, even if entirely so 
treated, is so isolated that it may not be infected from another in 
the neighborhood? Until more work has been done, it seems advis- 
able to spray the young fruit as suggested by Table I, on page 114. 

London purple as a fungicide — Since the establishment of the 
fact that Paris green possesses considerable value as a fungicide, its 
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use upon trees which are being treated for fungi, to determine the 
comparative value of different materials, is not advisable. London 
purple was this year applied to one-half of a Fall Pippin tree to 
discover if the scab would be affected by the applications. Five 
treatments. were made. This variety of apple is generally very 
much injured by scab, but it may also be protected quite easily by 
the use of proper fungicides. Some trees to which the Bordeaux 
mixture had been applied produced very large and fair fruit. But 
those treated with London purple showed absolutely no benefit 
from the application, neither upon the foliage nor upon the fruit. 
The poison contained nearly seventy-five per cent. of the normal 
arsenite of calcium, and had been used with success against the 
eodlin moth in previous years. 

The value of former applications of ores — No treatments 
were made this year that were connected with the destruction of 
the codlin moth. During the past two years the orchard had been 
so thoroughly sprayed with arsenites that it was supposed these 
applications might have had considerable influence in the extermi- 
nation of the pest. There is no large apple orchard near the one 
treated. And this comparative isolation, it was hoped, would not 
be without its influence. But as the season advanced the conse- 
quences of this neglect became more apparent. Not only did the 
eodlin moth flourish, but also nearly every insect that could in any 
way disfigure an apple. The curculio was very prevalent, and 
assisted in the disfigurement of nearly every apple in the orchard. 
The light crop appeared to compel the insects to concentrate their 
efforts upon the few apples that were borne, and rarely has a crop 
of apples shown more clearly the extent to which insects alone can 
ruin fruit. The average amount of injury obtained from several 
trees of different varieties, treated and untreated, showed that 76 
per cent. of the fruit had been attacked by the codlin moth; the 
lowest figure obtained was 70, from a tree thoroughly sprayed with 
the Bordeaux mixture, and the highest 80, produced by an unsprayed 
tree. If other insect injuries had been considered, the per cent. 
would undoubtedly have been nearly 100. 

Doubt is sometimes expressed as to the comparative seriousness 
of the apple scab and the codlin moth. It is probable that if the 
insects had been controlled in the orchard instead of the fungi, the 
injury done would have been less. And this leads us to the question 
of the comparative value of all applications. In apple orchards I 
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am convinced that Paris green is the most valuable material that 
can be used as it is our safest insecticide and possesses also strong 
fungicidal properties. When to this poison is added properly pre- 
pared Bordeaux mixture, the apples borne by the trees should be 
gathered in almost perfect condition. 

Spraying as affecting the bearing of orchards.— The pani scab 
fungus has been held responsible for many if not all of the failures 
of the New York apple orchards to bear during recent years. It 
was supposed to destroy the young fruit after the blossoms fell, or 
the blossoms themselves were so injured by the fungus that the fruit 
did not set. There is undoubtedly much foundation for this theory. 
Mr. L. T. Yoemans, of Walworth, N. Y., showed me a row of 
Baldwin apple trees which had failed to produce any fruit during 
the past year. This row was the outer one of the orchard and it was 
so close to the next one on the interior that a spray cart could not 
enter. For this reason it was not treated, and although the 
remainder of the orchard, which was well sprayed, yielded an enor- 
mous crop, this untreated row scarcely bore an apple. The age of 
the trees, soil, cultivation, and other circumstances were the same in 
both eases. 

This theory will not always explain the non-bearing of apple 
orchards. The one which has been treated by this Station during 
the past three years has had liberal applications of fungicides and 
insecticides, with the exception of this year, yet it has not borne a 
full crop for many years. In 1893 a little more than half a crop 
was produced, but in 1892 and again the past season the crop was 
very small. One of the objects of leaving a check tree each year as 
_ already described, was to determine the extent to which the theory 
would apply to the McGowen orchard. The treatments have been 
of some benefit, for the sprayed trees averaged more than twice as 
much fruit as the unsprayed, but still the yield was very light. 
Some orchards appear to bear independently of spraying. There is 
some other cause for the trouble and I believe it may be improper 
cultivation or fertilization. . Several years will be required to deter- 
mine this point, but the station has the work now under way, and 
the results are awaited with considerable interest. 

The causes of the rust.— The exact cause of rusty fruit is difficult 
to find, and as so often happens when the reason for a certain fact 
is unknown to us, we lay it to the weather. The weather then, con- 
sidering its nature and the unusual abundance of rust even in 
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unsprayed orchards, may be considered as one of the prime factors 
which brought about the trouble. Since such an unusual amount. 
of rain fell, this excess of moisture alone may have brought it on. 
When we come to sprayed orchards, the severity of the rust 
increases, probably on account of the chemicals used, and not in 
consequence of the water applied, as this amount is comparatively 
small. One of the most severe cases of rust noticed was in the 
orchard of John W. Spencer, Westfield, N. Y., and these trees had 
been thoroughly sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture and London 
purple. In the trees sprayed by this station the rust appeared to 
increase with the number of treatments, and those which were 
sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture made with the potassium fer- 
rocyanide test showed the discoloration most strongly. Mr. Spencer 
used the same test in making his Bordeaux mixture and from all 
appearances the trouble has been aggravated by the use of the chem- 
ical. In the orchard of a prominent fruit grower a pear crop was 
practically ruined apparently by the early use of Bordeaux mixture 
prepared with the aid of this test. Fully seventy-five per cent. of 
the fruit fell to the ground soon after the application was made, 
while in a neighboring orchard containing similar varieties, the 
the fruit remained upon the trees.* (See initial illustration, p. 105.) 
The test, therefore, would seem to be unsafe unless more lime is 
added than appears to be necessaary. The lime will not prevent. 
the trouble, but it may assist in lessening its severity. The formula 
given on page 110 seems to be as satisfactory as any yet proposed in 
this country. I have learned, however, that in some parts of Italy 
a much more dilute mixture is used on grapes, with entire success. 
The formula recommended in the past by this station is made 
approximately of a one and eight-tenths per cent. (1.8 per cent.) solu- 
tion of copper sulphate, considering the crystals as weighing 6 
pounds and the forty gallons of water 333 pounds. The Italian 
mxiture calls for only seven-tenths of one per cent. (.7 per cent.) 
which is equivalent to diluting our mixture to about 104 gallons. 
Applications made with such a fungicide may not encourage rust, 


*See also Garden and Forest, vii. p. 456 for a more complete account of this 
orchard. ‘The danger of using the Bordeaux mixture made with the ferrocyanide 
test, was indicated in Bull. 74, p. 882 and 84, p. 12. At about the same time 
Fairchild’s bulletin apon the Bordeaux mixture (Bull. 6, Div. Veg. Path. 
Dept. Agric.), expressed a doubt as to the advisability of using the ferrocyanide 
test. 
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but it might not be equally efficient against the applescab. The 
Italian growers also confess to the necessity or making a greater 
number of applications when such dilute mixtures are used. 

The experiments of Sostegni, some of which have already been 
referred to in a former bulletin, * have a direct. bearing upon this 
subject. Ina later article + he emphasizes the value of having a 
certain amount of dissolved copper present in the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The chloride of ammonia is added to increase the amount of 
copper in solution. The solvent action of carbonic acid as found in 
rain water and dew is also mentioned. The dew found upon grape 
foliage which had been sprayed was very carefully absorbed by 
blotting paper and then analyzed for copper. It was found that 
when ordinary Bordeaux mixture had been applied, in four cases 
out of five no copper was found in these tests. When the mixture 
had been prepared with a small amount of lime some copper was 
found in every case. But the addition of the chloride of ammonia 
caused a large increase in the quantity of copper held in solution. 

In a later paper, { the same writer gives an account of other 
experiments from which he draws the following conclusions : 

1. The principal cause of the solution of the copper is the ear- 
bonic acid dissolved in the water which bathes the leaves upon 
which the Bordeaux mixture has been placed. This explains why the 
dew that has absorbed this gas acts with great energy as a solvent 
of the copper compounds. 

2. When the leaves treated with the Bordeaux mixture remain 
for some time in contact with the moist air a large part of the cop- 
per compounds become gradually soluble. On this account rains 
may carry away large quantities of the dissolved metal; and it 
follows that very frequent rains, although of short duration, dissolve 
and waste more of the fungicide than do more severe rains which 
follow each other at longer intervals. 

3. A great excess of lime in the Bordeaux mixture diminishes 
the amount of copper held in solution in the clear liquid. When 
such a mixture is applied to foliage the copper is less widely dis- 
tributed, and can only be found in these places in which solid 
particles of the mixture have lodged. The lime retards the solvent 
action of the carbonic acid gas, since before the latter can act upon the 


* Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 48, p. 291. 
t Sostegni, L’ Agricoltura Meridionale, 1891, No. 17, pp. 261-263. 
t{Sostegni. Giornale di Viticoltura, Enologia, ed Agraria, 1893, Nos. 12 and 13. 
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copper compounds the lime must be changed from the hydrate into 
the carbonate. This may be of advantage during seasons of fre- 
quent showers for in such eases less of the copper would be washed 
from the leaves and lost. 

After our experience of 1894 it would appear to be very advisable 
that an excess of lime be used in making the Bordeaux mixture. 
But this excess is not put in for the purpose of lessening the waste 
of dissolved copper, but that foliage and fruit may not be injured 
by its presence. The conditions of dry climate existing in Italy, 
are evidently very different from those found in America, for here 
dissolved copper is injurious while there it is desired. 


THE WORK DONE ELSEWHERE. 


By station workers.—The results obtained by Munson * indicate 
that a combination of the Bordeaux mitxure and of Paris green was. 
more effective in preventing apple-scab than was either the Bordeaux 
mixture used alone, or eau céleste. The [result shows that Paris 
green possesses fungicidal properties, but in this ease they are not so: 
strongly marked as has been reported from other stations. 

Stinson * has found that when apple trees are thoroughly sprayed 
the total number of windfalls is considerably reduced. The greater 
part of those from the check tree fell early in the season, while 
from the sprayed trees they fell mostly when large enough to use. 
At the time of the harvesting, the sprayed trees yielded nearly 
twice as much fruit-as that obtained from the unsprayed trees. The 
season’s work (1893) goes to show that three or four treatments are 
sufficient to control apple scab, and it was also noticed that trees 
which were “sprayed but twice gave about the same per cent. free 
from scab as those sprayed three times, but the apples were not so 
large as those sprayed three times.” 

By growers.— T. H. Walker, Ripley, sprayed R. I. Greening, 
Baldwin, Twenty-ounce, N. Spy, and a seedling variety, with Paris 
green and the Bordeaux mixture. The apples were more wormy 
than was expected, the trees showing from fifty to ninety per cent. of 
affected fruit. This was undoubtedly very largely due to the fact 
that the first application of Paris green was not made until May 23, 
twelve days after the blossoms fell from the trees. A second ap- 


* Maine Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 8, Second Series. 
* Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 26. 
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plication of Paris green was made June 6. The falling of the 
apple blossoms is the signal for the use of arsenites in the destruc- 
tion of the codlin moth. 

The orchard was sprayed four times with fungicides; the first ap- 
plication was with the copper-sulphate solution ; the following ones 
were with the Bordeaux mixture. They were made on the follow- 
‘Ing dates: April 9, April 21, May 2, June 6. The fruit was 
practically free from scab. The seedling variety had never borne 
perfect fruit before having been sprayed, but this year the tree was 
loaded with good fruit free from scab. 

Rust was found upon most of the varieties to a considerable ex- 
tent, and there appears to be no doubt of the injurious action of 
the Bordeaux mixture in these cases. 

Mr. Tenant, of Ripley, sprayed an orchard three times, using 
only the Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. The former was used 
alone for the single application made before the blossoms appeared, 
but the two were applied together as soon as the blossoms fell, and 
again about ten days later. From one to two gallons of the mixture 
were used per tree. In spite of the use of this small amount of 
liquid, the crop harvested was very fair and the owner is enthusiastic 
regarding the value of the treatment. The varieties grown are mostly 
Baldwins, Roxbury Russet and King. Rust was found throughout. 
the orchard, but it was not so serious as in that of Mr. Walker. 

John W. Spencer, Westfield, sprayed his apple trees very 
thoroughly the past season, making all the applications generally 
recommended. The crop, however, showed that careful work 
added to even the best intentions will not always produce perfection. 
Mr, Spencer’s apples suffered severely from rust, and they were ex- 
_ ceedingly wormy, so much that they could not have been much 
worse if no application had been made. The reason for this trouble 
was discovered, but too late to remedy it. London purple had been 
used in place of Paris green, and it was so deficient in arsenic that 
about a pound to forty gallons was required to destroy potato 
beetles. It had been used upon the apple trees at the rate of one 
pound to nearly two hundred and fifty gallons of water, so of course 
its action was very slight. 

The Bordeaux mixture was made with the use of the ferrocyanide 
of potassium test. This undoubtedly had much to do with increas- 
ing the amount of rust upon the fruit, for the applications were 
thoroughly and frequently made. 
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Charles Colburn, Ripley, sprayed his apple trees once, using Paris 
green and the Bordeaux mixture. Trees which in former years 
produced cracked fruit that dropped prematurely to the ground, 
this year produced fruit that remained upon the trees and matured 
in much better condition. Only about one and a half gallons of the 
mixture were used per tree. The applications will be made again 
in 1895. 

H. A. Blowers, Westfield, sprayed his trees with London purple 
as soon as the blossoms fell to the ground, and repeated the applica- 
tion about three weeks later. No marked difference could be seen 
between the trees which were sprayed and those which were not 
treated, but another trial will be made during the coming year. 

EK. W. Skinner, Portland, sprayed his orchard about the middle 
of June and again ten days later, using the Bordeaux mixture and 
Paris green. Although there was an apparent benefit derived from 
the treatments, the fruit being about one-third larger, better results 
might have been obtained if earlier applications had been made. 
The orchard will be more thoroughly treated next year as the work 
appears to pay. 

F. W. Howard, Fredonia, says he made the first application to 
his orchard about five days after the falling of the blossoms, using 
the Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. This was repeated in about 
ten days. In the fall the apples were of poor quality, the treatment 
having done apparently no good. The cause of this failure can 
scarcely be explained unless it is the fungicide was not applied 
sufficiently early. 

Judge Barker, Fredonia, sprayed Baldwin, Greening, and Spit- 
zenburgh trees with Paris green as soon as the blossoms fell, and in 
about a week the trees were again sprayed, this time with the 
Bordeaux mixture as well as with the Paris green. A third treat- 
ment was also given the trees, only the Bordeaux being used. The 
apples gathered in the fall were exceptionally fine. The trees were 
loaded and the fruit was nearly perfect. This crop was undoubtedly 
the finest it was my pleasure to see last fall. 

The orchard of Hon. 8. F. Nixon was treated for the apple scab 
and for the codlin moth. Work was begun late in the season, the 
first application being made May 24th, the second May 31st. The 
Bordeaux mixture and London purple were used in combination 
for each treatment. The Bordeaux was made with the ferrocyanide 
of potassium test, and the arsenite was the same as that used by 
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Mr. Spencer, already mentioned on the preceding page. In spite 
of the late beginning some good was done. The number of first- 
class apples upon the Baldwin trees was as follows: unsprayed 2.7 
per cent., sprayed 7 per cent.; upon the R. I. Greening, unsprayed 
.034 per cent., sprayed 3.8 per cent.. The second-class fruit on the 
sprayed trees was also decidedly superior to the same grade of the 
unsprayed. The grain is small, and goes to emphasize early appli- 
cation and the use of good material. 

H. B. Clothier, Forestville, sprayed an orchard in which several 
varieties were growing, including trees of Baldwin, N. Spy, Green- 
ing, and Roxbury Russet. The orchard was sprayed as follows: 
First, when the buds were nearly ready to burst ; second, when the 
blossoms had fallen, using Bordeaux mixture and Paris green; 
third, ten days later with same combination ; fourth, ten days later, 
repeated the last. The leaves were then somewhat affected with 
scab, but the apples were nearly perfect. On July 5th, the condition 
of the trees was about as follows, the figures denoting the per cent. 
free from scab: Baldwin, 90; N. Spy, 95; R. I. Greening, 78; 
Roxbury Russet. 83. This was a decided improvement as could 
be seen from a neighboring orchard in which similar varieties are 
grown. The rust was quite serious, but the gain from the appli- 
cation far overbalanced the loss caused by this defect. 


PART IL—SPRAYING QUINCES FOR LEAF SPOT, AND 
THE CRACKING OF THE FRUIT. 


Quinces in all parts of this state are almost invariably attacked 
_ by a fungus (Entomosporium maculatum). This causes the for- 
mation of small circular brown spots upon the foliage, and if a leaf 
is attacked in several places, those sputs may unite in the formation 
of considerable areas. Such leaves generally assume a yellowish 
appearance, and they soon drop from the tree. Many trees are 
entirely defoliated each year by the. fungus, the fruit in some 
instances still persisting. (See Bulletin 80). 

The fungus attacks the fruit as well as the foliage. When this 
takes place early in the year the affected part is checked in its 
growth, and in consequence the fruit becomes misshapen, and in 
some portions corky. It may even split open, and is of course 
rendered entirely worthless for market. Fortunately, however, this 
disease does not appear to be very active early in the year. I have 
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rarely seen any serious attack before the first of July, and sometimes 
itis nearly the first of August before much injury is done. These 
later attacks cause the fruit to appear spotted with small, nearly 
black, sunken places which do not materially affect the form of the 
quince, but which nevertheless distigure it. The fungus thrives 


14.—Angers quince, not sprayed. 


in warm, damp weather, and its appearance and severity are largely 
dependent upon these conditions. 

The treatment of this disease is simple and effective. Some good 
fungicide, as the Bordeaux mixture or the ammonical solution of 
copper carbonate should be sprayed upon the trees early in the sum- 
mer, the date of the first application depending upon the season. 
Fig. 14 shows an unsprayed Angers quince tree, while Fig. 15 
shows one which was treated. This received application of the 
Bordeaux mixture May 18, June 6, June 28, J uly 16 and August 2. 
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‘Thisnumber of treatments was unnecessary, for other trees which 
were not sprayed until June 6th showed foliage which was apparently 
just as healthy. The very wet weather seemed to!bring on the 
disease earlier than usual, but trees which had been sprayed resisted 
the attacks almost perfectly. The fruit was very fair and large. 


15.—Angers quince, sprayed. 


That borne by trees which was sprayed later, beginning June 28th, 
was more or less spotted, and showed that the work had not been 
done early enough. Yet in 1891 some quinces which were not 
sprayed before July 13th preserved their leaves practically uninjured 
until very late in the fall. Applications which are made to quinces, 
as well as to so many other fruits, must be made intelligently and 
with some regard to the season. 
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PART IL—NOTES ON SPRAYING PLUMS 


In spraying our plum trees for the black knot, of which a report 
has recently been published, * notes were taken regarding the action 
of these applications in checking a fungous disease known as leaf 
spot (Septoria cerasina), causing an appearance resembling that 
shown in Fig. 10, and the rotting of the fruit, Fig. 11, also caused by a 
fungus (Monilia fructigena). Several varieties received the appli- 
cation, a list being given below, but one unsprayed tree was left in 
each plot. 

More treatments were made than are required for the control of 
these diseases, but the dates of all applications are here given: 
March 8, 18; April 20; May 2, 30; June 28; July 16; August 1. 
If any plum diseases are ‘susceptible to treatment by the use of 
fungicides these trees should have been free from them. 

The leaf-spot or ‘ shot-hole” fungus of plums first appears during 
early summer. It causes the formation upon the foliage of small, 
dark-brown or purplish spots. Such portions soon fall from the 
leaf, which then appears to have been riddled with shot. Those 
which are most seriously affected turn yellow and fall to the ground. 
In this way trees are very often defoliated. 

This disease can easily be controlled by making the following 
applications : 

First. About two weeks after the blossoms have fallen, apply 
the Bordeaux mixture. 

Second. Repeat first in two or four weeks, depending upon the 
season. 

Third. Repeat the first in two to four weeks after the second, 
if necessary. 

The fungus which causes the rotting of the fruit, also attacks the 
smaller branches, particularly of plums and peach trees. It may 
penetrate the fruit and even the blossoms early in the year, but it 
generally is most serious when the plums are nearly full grown. 
The fruit turns brown in the affected parts, and this color spreads 
rapidly throughout the fleshy parts and the rotting of the fruit is 
soon accomplished. Such fruits may remain upon the trees, often 
fastened together where they come into contact with each other, 
and they may still be seen the following spring, where they form 


* Cornell Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 81. 
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centers of distribution of the spores which spread the disease during 
the warm days of the new year. If not controlled it is a very seri- 
ous disease and has caused the entire ruin of many crops of plums 
and of peaches. 

The most important treatments made to control this disease are 
probably the following: 

First. Spray the trees before the buds break with the copper- 
sulphate solution. 

Second. When the blossoms have fallen apply the Bordeaux 
mixture. | 

Third. When the fruit is about two-thirds grown, repeat the second. 

Fourth. If necessary spray with the ammoniacal solution of 
copper carbonate.* 

That part of the following table relating to the fruit rot has been 
prepared from notes taken August 25th. Notes on the leaf spot were 
made October 18th, when the effects of the treatments were most 
visible. The figures represent the degree of perfection of the 
foliage and of the fruit, so the greater the figure the less is the 
severity of the disease. 


Fruit Rot. LEAF Spot. 
NAME OF VARIETY. | 
Check. Sprayed. Check. Sprayed. 
Bavay’s Green Gage....... 70 90 50 95 
aA So RR tag Hilats ae) [Piedad 50 80 
Bore CGO er ee olay Ra ee Len ies oes 100 100 
RSE DUT ae ete kk poe oa Se otic die on 0, [live ter soba 100 
STS MEL OTIC . Cornea ee Siar Fete a oe aha asaiaule ove Ve 95 100 
ReerTalh ETON eee er ee eae whlhemig bp PEA A ek betes 95 
imperial Gage... .. 2.0... 50 mere 90 95 
Be ee ky ee, 85 80 100 100 
1 A a 70 95 90 100 
Ls ee Aa Si RRS A MI Me a MN aie 10 95 
BEC yo. ee | Soe iapte 90 100 100 
Rear OEE SAPS WU, TeOs PIL Dy 75 90 
Shipper’s Pride... ... 24... 90 90 85 90 
Simth’s Orleans......<...-. 90) 90 25 00 


* This fungicide is made by dissolving one ounce of the carbonate of copper 
in ammonia, and then diluting the solution with nine gallons of water. Before 
dilution, the blue ammonia liquid should be kept in tightly corked bottles. It 
may then be used as required. 
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It/is interesting to note the difference in the degree to which the 
varieties were affected. The Niagara suffered most from fruit rot, 
every,plum having been destroyed, for a good crop set early in the 
season. Varieties which are followed by leaders produced no fruit. 
Imperial Gage lost about one-half of the crop from this disease, 


16.—German prune, sprayed. 


while Bavay’s Green Gage and Lombard lost about thirty per cent. 
In the other varieties the loss on the check trees was less severe. 
No variety of the sprayed trees lost more than twenty per cent. by 
rot, and this amount occurred only in the case of the Jefferson, it 
being five per cent. less than the check. I can not explain this 
loss. The loss in the other varieties was only five or ten per cent. 

The foliage showed some difference when the first notes were 
taken but not so much as later in the season. Fig. 16 represents 
a tree which was sprayed, while Fig. 17 represents another of the 


. 
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same variety which received no treatment. The photographs from 
which the illustrations were made were taken October 18th. The 
entire loss of foliage, even though it occurs but a week or two earlier 
than under normal conditions, must weaken the tree to a certain 
extent, and the earlier this loss takes place the more will the tree 


17.— German prune, not sprayed. 


be injured. There is nearly as much difference in the extent to 
which the several varieties of plum foliage are attacked by leat 
spot, as in the case@with the fruit and the fungus which causes the 
rotting. | 

The foliage also shows much difference in the powers of the 
varieties to resist disease. Fellenberg and German Prune had lost 
all their leaves*from the check trees, while the sprayed trees still 
retained their leaves in an almost perfect condition. Bradshaw was 
also seriously affected. Coe’s Golden, Jefferson and Niagara 
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showed no fungous disease upon either the sprayed or the unsprayed 
foliage, but all the other varieties were more or less attacked. 

The large number of applications which were made this year 
seemed to have an influence upon the thickness of -the foliage. 
Leaves were taken October 15th from sprayed and unsprayed trees 
of three varieties of plum, Fellenberg, Bradshaw and German 
Prune. Five leaves were selected for each lot, and they were taken 
from corresponding portions of the trees. In making the selections 
the material was uniformly cut from near the mid rib, in the vicinity 
of the center of the leaf, so that no error might creep in from this 
direction. The average of the measurements are as follows: 


Fellenberg, sprayed 10.6 micromillimeters; unsprayed 10.4 m., 
a gain of 1.9 per cent. 

Bradshaw, sprayed 10.9 micromillimeters; unsprayed 10.6 m., 
a gain of 2.8 per cent. 

German prune, sprayed 12.9 micromillimeters; unsprayed 11.7 m., 
a gain of 10.2 per cent. 


The differences between the sprayed and the unsprayed foliage, 
although very slight in cases of the first two varieties, are neverthe- 
less uniformly in favor of the sprayed foliage. This is most plainly 
shown in the leaves of the German prune. It would appear that 
the Bordeaux mixture has an influence upon the foilage causing it 
to become thicker, or that the increased vigor of the tree brings 
about this result. It has often been said by careful observers that 
apple foliage is benefited by such applications, ignoring entirely the 
protective action of the Bordeaux mixture against fungi. The 
particular cells of the plum leaves which were enlarged could not 
be determined with certainty, but the palisade cells appeared to be 
longer in the sprayed leaves. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Hand pumps have proved the most satisfactory machine for 
spraying apple orchards. 

2. Power sprayers have proved unsatisfactory because they do 
not throw enough liquid, and they do not throw the spray far 
enough. 

8. Power sprayers are excellent machines to use in spraying 
- grapes and low growing plants. 
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4. Rusty fruit was found upon Baldwin, King, Red Astrachan 
and Fallawater trees, but none upon Fall Pippin. 

5. Four applications of the Bordeaux mixture made to King trees 
protected the fruit well from scab, but it is probable that three 
would have been sufficient. 

6. The two most important applications made for combating the 
apple scab consist of the one which is made just before the blossoms 
open, and the one made as soon as they fall. 

7. If a third treatment is advisable it should be made about two 
weeks after the falling of the blossoms. 

8. The use of three gallons of Bordeaux mixture upon bearing 
trees from twenty-five to thirty years of age, seems to be advisable ; 
for a part of the beneficial action of this fungicide may be the less- 
ening of insect, especially curculio, injuries. 

9. Former applications of the Bordeaux mixture upon the trees 
of this orchard appeared to possess little value in perfecting the 
crop this year, but all circumstances were not favorable to an accur- 
ate experiment regarding this point. 

10. The early use of the copper-sulphate solution may be of 
value if orchards are uniformly and thoroughly sprayed with it. In 
our experimental orchard, with unsprayed trees as probable sources 
of infection, the value of such treatments has not been very marked. 

11. London purple possesses no fungicidal properties. 

12. Former applications of arsenites appear to have exerted no 
influence in suppressing insect ravages during the past season. 

13. If only one substance is applied to apple orchards, it should 
generally be Paris green. 

14. Spraying orchards in some cases increases the yield of fruit 
- from practically nothing to a full crop, but in other cases the 
operation is followed by nearly negative results in this direction. 

15. It is doubtless true that much of the failure of apple orchards 
to bear is due to the want of proper fertilization and cultivation. 

16. The true cause of the formation of rusty apples is obscure, 
but the character of the season appears to influence the severity of 
the attack. 

17. The Bordeaux mixture has a tendency to produce rusty fruit 
even when prepared according to the formula given on page 110. 

18. The ferrocyanide of potassium test used in the manufacture 
of the Bordeaux mixture is not so satisfactory as was at first thought, 
for the mixture when so prepared may be injurious to the fruit 
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19. Munson has shown that Paris green possesses fungicidal 
properties. 

20. Stinson: has shown that. fruit cheaee three times was larger 
than that sprayed twice, although the per cent. of scab on both lots 
was the same. 

21. Paris green must be applied immediately after the blossoms 
fall in order to be most effective against the codlin moth. 

22. Rust was very prevalent in Chautauqua county the past 
season, but apple growers, on the whole, are well satisfied with 
results obtained from spraying. | 

23. London purple is an unreliable insecticide in some cases. 

24, The failures which have occurred may be due largely to the 
lateness or the hastiness of applications. 

25. The leaf spot and the cracking of quinces may be controlled 
_by the proper use of Bordeaux mixture. 

26. Applications for the control of this disease need not be made 
so early as in the case of the apple-scab fungus. | 

27. The shot-hole fungus attacking plum and cherry foliage can 
be controlled by the use of Bordeaux mixture as described on 
page 128. 

28. The fruit rot of plums and peaches can be checked by the 
use of the fungicides mentioned on page 129. 

29. Some varieties of plums are more subject to the attacks of 
fungi than others. 

80. Spraying plum foliage with the Bordeaux mixture thickens 
the leaves, but further; measurements must be made to establish a 


rule. 
E. G. LODEMAN. 
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CorneLL Untversiry, 
Itnaca, N. Y., April 1, 1895. 
The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Srr.— One of the most novel and interesting recent features of 
vegetable gardening is the sudden appearing of a number of dwarf 
or bush beans of the Lima bean type. The ordinary or pole Limas 
are an uncertain crop in many parts of western New York, and 
people are looking to these dwarf forms for varieties which are 
adapted to our seasons and which do not require the annoyance 
and expense of poling. We have made a careful study of them, 
and submit the account for publication under Section 87, Chapter 
675, of the Laws of 1894. 

L. H. BAILEY. 


27, Thorburn or Kumerle Dwarf Lima. (Page 142.) 


The Dwarf Lima Beans. 


Beans of the dwarf Lima type have attracted much attention dur- 
ing the past few years, but there appears to be considerable confu- 
sion as to their merits and little positive knowledge of their botanical 
features. The writer began the study of this class of beans in 1889, 
when Kumerle and Henderson dwarf Limas were introduced, and 
the investigation has been continued until the present time. It was 
not until last year, however, that the whole subject was carefully 
gone over with a view of publication, in response to many inquiries 
for definite information respecting this interesting type of garden 
vegetables. Some unexpected results have followed this study, 
particularly in respect to the botanical affinities and the histories of 
the varieties. 

In the first place, it should be said that the dwarf Lima beans 
constitute a new type of garden vegetables. They have all appeared 
in public within the last decade, and they are apparently nearly 
unknown in other countries, except as introductions from North 
America. Seedsmen and horticulturists often remark that when 
any very decided variety of plant is introduced, other varieties of 
the same general type are likely to at once appear. Gardeners will 
recall, amongst many other instances, the case of the large-leaf 
tomatoes, the Mikado, Turner Hybrid and Potato Leaf all appear- 
ing nearly simultaneously. This curious phenomenon has _ been 
forcibly stated by one of our leading seed experts,* as follows: 

‘Plants have inherent tendencies to variation which are devel- 
oped and appear only after years of cultivation. Seedsmen receive 
every year scores of new potatoes raised from seed, and it is aston- 
ishing how much resemblance there is in the seedlings of any period 
of about three years. Thus, a few years ago we had the St. Patrick, 
Burbank and White Star, which, although distinct varieties and 


*W. W. Tracy, of D. M. Ferry & Co., in Proc. Sixth Meeting Soc. Prom. Agr, 
Sci. 47 (1885). 
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raised under very different circumstances, are certainly very similar 
to each other. Later we have appearing the Mayflower, Garfield, 
and many other simMar sorts. And the appearance of any distinct 
variety is sure to be followed by others, which although raised from 
entirely different stock, are very similar to the first. The Favorite 
tomato is followed by the Optimus, Beauty, and a score or more of 
unnamed varieties raised in different localities and from different 
stock, but of comparatively little commercial value because so simi- 
lar to the named sorts; but if any one of them had appeared a year 
or two earlier, it would have been regarded as of the greatest value. 
It is claimed that the hard-shelled Champion, or Kolb’s Gem water- 
melon originated in Georgia in 1882, from a cross between Scaly 
Bark and Cuban Queen. It is quite distinct from any observed 
sort or cross appearing before that date, but I know of two un- 
named sorts originating in 1882 — one in Lllinois and the other.in 
Florida —from different parentage, but practically identical with 
the Gem. The Minimum and American Wonder peas originated 
about the same time —the one in England, the other in America — 
and were a new type of evident value and importance, which, had 
they appeared among the thousands of new sorts raised before that 
time, would have been extensively propagated and sold; but these 
two named sorts are only two of many peas of that type which 
appeared at that time.” 

There has been considerable speculation as to the cause of this 
singular synchronism, or the nearly simultaneous appearing of simi- 
lar types. It was long a source of perplexity to me, and it is not 
yet wholly explicable, although these dwarf Lima beans, which we 
are about to study, offer some explanation of the question. These 
beans afford a remarkable instance of synchronistic variation. 
Henderson and Kumerle dwarf Limas were introduced in 1889, 
Burpee in 1890, * Jackson Wonder.in 1891, and Barteldes in 1892 
or 18938. The variety which is now called the Henderson 
was picked up twenty or more years ago by a negro, who found it 
growing along a roadside in Virginia. It was afterwards grown in 
various gardens, and about 1885 it fell into the hands of a seedman 
in Richmond. Henderson purchased the stock of it in 1887, grew 
it in 1888, and offered it to the general public in 1889. The intro- 

* The statement in Annals of Horticulture for 1889 (p. 97) that Burpee Bush — 


Bean was introduced in 1889, is an error. The dwarf Lima which Burpee offered 
that year was the Henderson. 
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duction of Henderson’s bean attracted the attention of Asa Palmer, 
of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, who had also been growing a dwarf 
Lima. He called upon Burpee, the well-known seedsman of Phil- 
adelphia, described his variety, and left four beans for trial. These 
were planted in the test grounds and were found to be valuable. 
Mr. Palmer’s entire stock was then purchased — comprising over an 
acre, which had been carefully inspected during the season — and 
Burpee Bush Lima was presented to the public in the spring of 
1890. Now, Mr. Palmer’s dwarf Lima originated in 1883, whilst 
Henderson’s originated at least ten years earlier; and Mr. Palmer 
made his own variety public because he was attracted by Hender- 
son’s advertisement, In other words, the simultaneousness of these 
two varieties was only an apparent one. This is certainly true of 
many apparently simultaneous varieties. They have originated at 
widely different times and in different ways, and have been culti- 
vated year after year, perhaps, in obscure places. When someone 
introduces a strange type, attention is directed to all similar varieties, 
and they are called into notice, in the same way that an unusual 
event in some locality is often followed by the recital of other 
similar events. 

Yet it is true that, speaking broadly, there is a general tendency 
in any species, and amongst closely related species, to vary in 
similar directions. The angular or cornered tomatoes of a gen- 
eration ago are rapidly passing into the large round apple-shaped 
tomatoes, particularly in North America, where this evolution has 
progressed farther than elsewhere in the world. All varieties of 
potatoes are progressing towards seedlessness. ‘There are reasons 
for these general onward movements of plants, which can not be ex- 
plained here. All that need be said in explanation of this tendency 
is the fact that the beans tend to vary into bush or non-twining 
forms. We shall discover presently that these dwarf Lima beans 
are offshoots of two or three distinct species. We know that the 
original forms of these species were climbing plants. Now, this 
known tendency to the production of dwarf forms in these three 
species or types of so-called Lima beans, affords an excellent illus- 
tration of how the common field and garden beans must have 
originated. The common bean, both in its pole and bush form, is 
wholly unknown in a wild state. Even its native country is unde- 
termined, although there is the strongest circumstantial evidence 
that the species is Amercian. Linneeus, over a hundred years ago, 
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described two species of the garden kidney bean, Phaseolus (pro- 
nounced Fasé-o-lus) vulgaris, the pole bean, and Phaseolus nanus, 
the bush bean. It is now generally agreed that these two forms 
are horticultural modifications of one original type. But which 
was the original form, the twiner or the bush form? [If all the so- 
called bush Limas are known to have come from twining plants, 
there is, thereby, the strongest reason for supposing that the com- 
mon bush beans originated from the twiners, a conclusion which is 
also supported by much other evidence. 

The reader is now anxious to know just how these dwarf Lima 
beans originated. They appeared in the same way that nearly all 
new varieties of plants originate: they were found growing amongst 
plants of common and well-known varieties. A single plant, a 
“sport,” was first observed In some cases, and in others several 
original plants were discovered. The Kumerle or Thorburn Dwarf 
Lima originated from occasional dwarf forms of the Challenger 
Pole Lima which J. W. Kumerle, of Newark, New Jersey, found 
growing in his field. The Henderson, as we have seen, was a 
chance dwarf picked up in Virginia. The Burpee came from a 
single plant of the Large White Lima. Mr. Palmer, with whom 
it originated, had his entire crop of Limas destroyed by cut-worms 
in 1883. He went over his field to remove the poles before 
fitting the land for other uses, but he found one little plant, 
about ten inches high, which had been cut off about an inch 
above the ground, but which had re-rooted. It bore three pods, 
each containing one seed. These three seeds were planted in 
1884, and two of the plants were dwarf, like the parent. By dis- 
carding all plants which had a tendency to climb, in succeeding 
crops, the Burpee Bush Lima, as we now have it, was developed. 

The singular Barteldes Bush Lima came from Colorado and is a 
similar dwarf sport of the old White Spanish or Dutch Runner 
bean. SBarteldes received about a peck of the seed and introduced 
it sparingly. It attracted very little attention, and as the following 
season was dry, Barteldes himself failed to get a crop, and the 
variety was lost to the trade. Just why these bush forms should 
appear in these instances, we must ask mother nature, and it is 
possible that she will never be persuaded to give an explicit reply. 
We hear much about the scientific origination of varieties, but as a 
matter of fact, the science of the horticulturist is exercised much 
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more in determining when a given form is valuable and in the 
subsequent breeding or selection of it, than in any power which he 
possesses over the original genesis of novel types. Certainly, with 
the dwarf Lima beans, the horticulturist owes less thanks to science 
than to good luck and cut-worms. 

Before proceeding to an account of the actual merits of these 
dwarf Lima beans, I must still further bewilder my reader with a 
discussion of the botany of them. So far as we can determine from 
any literature yet written, these beans are simply dwarf forms of 
various Limas. But this is not sufficiently explicit. There are 
three well-marked types or groups of Limas in cultivation in this 
country, two of which have been considered by many botanists to 
represent distinct species. Linnzeus, nearly a hundred and fifty 
years ago, described two species of beans, which modern botanists 
consider to be the parents of the so-called Lima beans of gardens. 
Now, the dwarf Lima beans have sprung from each of the three 
different types of pole Limas, and one of them is a semi-perennial 
plant and is an offshoot of the same species which gives us the 
Searlet Runner, Painted Lady and White Dutch Runner. The 
botanical types from which these so-called dwarf Limas have sprung 
may be arranged as follows: 


I. Phaseolus tunatus, Linn, (Sp. Pl. 724, 1753). Carolina, 
Sieva, Sewee, Saba, Sivy, Civet, Sky, West Indian and Butter 
Beans. Bushel Bean of early American writers. Phaseolus 
bipunctatus, Jacquin, Hort. Vind. i. p. 44. t. 100 (1770) is com- 
monly referred to Linneus’ P. dunatus, and it is probably an 
outlying form of it, but it is not in cultivation in this country, so 
far as I know. It differs from our Sievas by its long leaves, 
different pod, and conspicuous hairiness. 


Dwarfs.—Jackson (Jackson Wonder); Henderson; Northrup, 
Braslan and Goodwin Dwarf Lima; Dwarf Carolina. 


IA. Phaseolus lunatus var. macrocarpus, Bentham (Flora Brazil. 
Xv. i. 181, 1862). P.imamenus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 724; Jacq. Hort. 
Vind. i. p. 27, t. 66. Other specific names which seem to belong 
here are P. Limensis, P. saccharatus, P. fecundus, P. latisi- 
liguus, Mactayden, Fl. Jamaica (1887; P. puberulus, HBK. 
Nov. Gen. vi. 451; P. Xuarezti, Zucc. in D OC. Prodr. 11. 393. 
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This is the Lima bean of American horticultural literature. We 
may distinguish two leading types: 
1. Potato Limas, characterized by tumid or nearly spherical beans. — 


Dwarf.—Thorburn, Kumerle or Dreer. 
2. Flat or large Limas, with very large and flat veiny seeds, a tall 
growth and late maturity. 


Dwarf.—Burpee. 


Il. Phaseolus multiflorus, Willd. (Sp. Pl. iii. 1030). P. coccineus, 
Lam. Encye. iii. 70, not of Linneus. Scarlet Runner, Painted 
Lady, White Dutch Runner, and Spanish beans. 
Dwoarf.—Barteldes. 


The above classification accounts for all the so-called dwarf 
Limas, seven in number, with which I have met. It will aid us to 
understand the subject if we briefly stretch the history and 
distinguishing marks of these various types. 

I. The Sieva or Carolina bean is a small and slender grower 
as compared with the large Limas, early and hardy, truly annual, 
with thin short and broad (ovate-pointed) leaflets, numerous, 
small papery pods which are much curved on the back and pro- 
vided with a long upward point or tip and which split open and 
twist when ripe, discharging the seeds; beans small and flat, white, 
brown or variously marked with red. The beans are shown at 
Nos. 1, 2 and 8 in Fig. 24, and the foliage and pods on the 
cover illustration and in Figs. 25 and 26. This type is always 
distinguishable from the large Limas with the greatest ease, and is 
really as distinct from that type as Phaseolus multiflorus is. I am 
inclined to believe that it will eventually be discovered to have had 
a different specific origin from the Limas. Always smaller than the 
true Limas, it also has a well-known tendency to vary into small or 
bush forms, as in the Dwarf Carolina, a half dwarf which has been | 
well known for many years, and this tendency is apparently much 
more strongly developed than in the Limas. 

Linneeus believed that this bean came from Bengal, but it is now 
understood to be South American, although it is not certainly 
known in a wild state. It was early known in North America. 
Lawson, in his voyage to Carolina in 1700-8, mentions Bushel 
Beans as‘a spontaneous kind. Gay and Trumbull* guess that this 
may have been a form of Phaseolus multifiorus, or Scarlet Runner, 


* Amer. Journ. Sci. xxvi, 133. 
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but this is very improbable. M’Mahon mentions it in 1806 in his 
“American Gardener’s Oalendar:” ‘‘ What is commonly called the 
Carolina bean is only a small and early variety of Lima bean.” 
Deane also speaks of it in New England in 1797 as “being culti- 
vated in this climate of late to advantage,” * but he does not men- 
tion the Lima bean. (Gardiner and Hepburn, in the ‘“ American 
Gardener” 1804, do not mention it, although the Lima is recorded. 
The early cultivation of the plant amongst the Indians and settlers 
of Carolina, no doubt gave it the name of Carolina bean. The 
origin of the various other names which it has received is not so 
easily determined, but since the plant is evidently of tropical origin 
and is often known in early writings as the West Indian bean, I 
suppose that its name Saba comes from the island Saba in the West 
Indies; and it is not unlikely that Sieva and Sewee are derivations 
from the same name. The word Civet, which is possibly of 
European origin, is probably derived from the use of the beans in 
the dish known as civit stew. + 

IA. The Lima bean is distinguished from the Sieva by its tall 
growth, lateness, greater susceptibility to cold, perennial in tropical 
climates, large thick often ovate-lanceolate leaflets, and fewer thick 
fleshy straight (or sometimes laterally curved) pods without a prom- 
inent point and not readily splitting open at maturity; seeds much 
larger, white, red, black or speckled. Dwarf forms of the Lima are 
shown in Figs. 27, 28 and 29, and in Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of Fig. 24. 

Linneeus thought that this bean came from Africa, but it is now 
well determined that itis South America. Unmistakable seed have 
been taken from Peruvian tombs and the plant has been found wild 
in Brazil. I do not know the origin of the word Lima, which, 


* New England Farmer, 2d ed., 23. 

t [have made a careful search for the origin of the names of this bean. Pro- 
fessor Massey, of the North Carolina Experiment Station, to whom I addressed 
an inquiry, writes as follows: 

*“‘T am sorry that I am unable to help you in the search for the origin: of the 
name Sieva, or Sewee, as applied to the small-seeded Lima bean. I have often 
wondered where the name came from and have looked up all I can find on the 
subject. The only thing that ever seemed like an explanation was that given 
by an old man in South Carolina, who thought it was originally the ‘Seaweed’ 
bean, indicating that the seeds had drifted ashore in seaweed. I can find no 
foundation for this notion, and simply give it for what it is worth. I know of 
no local name of any section or district from which it could have been derived, 
It may possibly be a Cherokee name, for their names very commonly ended with 
double e, and they always give the accent on this last syllable.” 


10 
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according to De Candolle, has been used “ since the beginning of 
the century,” but I suppose that it comes: from the city Lima in 
Peru. The name has been commonly employed by writers in 
America from 1804 to the present time, and it is probably of still 
earlier origin. The two forms, the round-seeded or potato Lima, 
and the large flat Lima, were early known and described in Europe, 
the latter, and evidently the former, as early as Lobel, 1591. 

Il. The Scarlet Runner and Dutch Runner type of beans 
(Phaseolus multifiorus) is probably native to Mexico, or perhaps 
of regions to the southward. It is:cultivated mostly as an orna- 
mental plant in this country, and yet the young pods and the 
ripe beans are excellent for the table. There are only two varie- 
ties—mentioned above—in common cultivation in this country. 
It appears to be in greater favor as an esculent amongst the 
Mexicans. In 1891 asingle bean was sent me from Colorado as 
“ Mexican bean.” The plant, as we grew it in our forcing houses, 
was apparently identical with the White Dutch Runner, except 
that its tuberous root was larger, than any which I had seen else- 
where, — for all these beans are perennials. We were unable to 
induce the plant to fruit, although the flowers were hand pollinated. 
A subsequent experience which I had with the western form of this 


18.— Root of common bean. Annual. 


species was in the spring of 1894, when I grew the Melde Perennial 
and Irvine Hybrid Perennial, which were distributed for trial by 
the California Experiment Station in 1893 and 1894. It is supposed 
that the latter is a hybrid between the Lima and Painted Lady 
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beans, but I can find no evidence of hybridity, and I have no hesita 
tion in calling it a straightforward variety of Phaseolus multiflorus. 

But the most marked type of this bean which I know is the 
Barteldes Bush Lima, which is as completely bush form as the com- 
mon field bean, and which has so far departed from the character of 
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19.— Fleshy or perennial root of Barteldes Bush Lima. 


its parent that it is almost or quite annual in the growth of its root, 
The illustrations explain this curious evolution towards an annual 
root. Fig. 18 shows the root of a common bush bean (Sion House). 
The root lacks wholly any tap root, and the fibres are hard and 
woody and die completely when the beans mature. Fig. 19 is a 
root of one of the most perennial types of Barteldes Bush Lima, and 
it shows the fleshy tap-rooted character of the root system. This 
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root remains live and fleshy after the tops are killed by frost, and it — 
would no doubt grow the following spring if not killed by the 
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20.—Fibrous plur-annual root of Bar- 
teldes Bush Lima. 
winter. From the same 
packet, some seeds of Bar- 
teldes Bush Lima produce 
roots which are almost per- 
fectly fibrous and which 
gradually die after the top 
has been cut short by frost, 
as in Fig. 20. This root is 
imperfectly annual; and I 
have no doubt that if atten- 


21.— Germination of the common bush bean. 
tion were given to the matter, a truly annual bean could be devel- 


oped from this type in a comparatively short time. 
Another peculiarity of this Barteldes bean is that the cotyledons, 
or halves of the bean, remain below ground when the seed germi- 
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nates. This is a peculiarity of all forms of Phaseolus multifiorus, 
so farasI know. Fig. 21 shows the familiar germination of the 
common bean with the seed halves appearing above ground at a. a. 
Fig. 22 illustrates the peculiar behavior of the Barteldes in keeping 
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22.—Germination of Barteldes Bush Lima. 


the seed halves below ground. The botanist will be curious to 
know how the vital parts of the seed look, when they are dormant. 
Fig. 23 shows diagrams of a seed of Barteldes (1) and Burpee Bush 
Lima (II). The two upper diagrams show a seed split in two, so 
that the observer is looking at the inside face of one of the coty- 
ledons or seed halves. The embryo is seen at the left. At 7 is 
shown the radicle or root portion, at ¢ the stem portion, and at a the 
junction of the two. At the tip of the embryo are the two little 
bodies which are to become the first true leaves of the plantlet. 
It will be noticed that the radicle of I. — the Barteldes —is short, 
whilst the stem portion is long as if in readiness to elevate the 
leaves into the air, leaving the cotyledons or seed halves below. 
This stem portion ¢, therefore, is the epicotyl or that part of the | 
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stem which stands betwixt the cotyledons and the true leaves, 
whilst the hypocotyl, or that portion of the stem below the cotyledons 
is obsolete. In II, however,—the Burpee—the stem portion is very 
short, and the root portion is long and is partly comprised of the 
hypocotyl, which, by elongating, elevates the seed halves into the 
air. If, now, the outer covering or skin is removed, and the bean 
is placed on its back, we see the parts as shown in the lower 
diagram. Here, again, only one-half of the bean is shown. These 
views emphasize the long radicle of the Burpee (on the left) and 
the very short radicle of the Barteldes (on the right). 


‘ a 
23.—Structure of the Lima and Multiflorus beans. 

I have finally arrived at the point of saying something about the 
economic value of these dwarf Lima beans. Iam convinced that 
these beans, as a class, are very valuable. Their great merit is 
earliness. ‘They are from two weeks to a month earlier than the 
tall varieties from which they came. Their productiveness has 
not been reduced in proportion to the reduction in size of the 
plants, so that I believe that it is possible, in the north to secure 
greater total yield per acre from the dwarfs than from the pole 
varieties, seeing that the plants require less room. They are also 
much cheaper to grow. They require no poles. In central New 
York, the tall Lima beans are always a precarious crop, on account 
of their lateness and the liability of bemg injured by midsummer 
droughts at the time when the pods are setting. The earliest 
varieties of these dwarf Limas are those which are derived from the 
Sieva type, as Henderson and Jackson. The following field notes 
of the varieties indicate our experience with them :* 


> © 


* The reader will also find a good account of two or three of the dwarf Limas 
in 2d Rep. Kans. Exp. Sta. 150, with illustrations (1889). 
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Henderson Bush Lima (No. 2, Fig. 
94; Fig. 25)— Very dwarf, with only 
an occasional plant producing a feeble 
tendency towards a climbing stem, re- 
quiring no more space than field beans ; 
plant compact, bushy, very productive 
and continuing long in bearing; very 
early; beans small, flat, clear white ; 
quality good. A patch planted on the 
6th of June last year was bearing well 
the second week in August, notwithstand- 
ing the almost unprecedented drought. 
An occasional plant produced speckled 
beans. This seems to be the best variety 
for earliness, and its great productive- 
ness and habit of long bearing are addi- 
tional recommendations. The pods also 
escape the mildew, which is often serious 
upon the late, thick-podded sorts. Whilst 
good in quality, it lacks the buttery and 
rich quality of the true Limas. 

Jackson (No. 3, Fig. 24; Fig. 26).— 
This variety, commonly known as Jack- 
son’s Wonder, differs from the Hender- 
son in having brown-speckled beans, and 
in a less dwarf and compact habit, and 
it is possibly a little later. In produc- 
tiveness it even excels the Henderson. 
All of the vines in our plantations have 
made a diffuse, sprawling growth, and 
many of them make twining shoots two 
feet long. On account of this diffuse 
habit and the color of the beans, it has 
seemed to us to be less desirable than some 
other varieties. Its great productiveness, 
however, is a strong recommendation. 


24.—Dwarf Limas (nat. size). 
1. Sieva; 2. Henderson; 3. Jack- 
son; 4. Thorburn; 5. Dreer; 
6. Burpee; 7%. Barteldes. 


Northrup, Braslan and Goodwin Dwarf Lima I know little 
about. I have tried it only a single season in a small way. It is 
apparently much like the former varieties, but the beans are 


uniformly dun colored. 
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Thorburn or Kumerle Dwarf Lima (No. 4, Fig. 94> Wig. 27, 
p. 82).— Very bushy and dwarf bean, with no tendency to climb; 
leaflets thick, long ovate or lance ovate, more or less deltoid at the 
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95,—Henderson Bush Lima (open pod nearly natural size). 


base; pods large and thick; beans white, tumid, of very excellent 
quality; rather late, and moderately productive. With us seeds 
planted June 6th began to give edible beans the first and second 
weeks in September. The plants are stout, 10 to 18 inches high. 
Many persons consider the potato Limas — of which this is a dwarf 
type —to be superior to the large white Lima in quality. Dreer 


ae 
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Bush Lima \No. 5, Fig. 24) is the same, having been introduced 
from Mr. Kumerle’s stock. 

Burpee Bush Lima (No. 6, Fig. 24; Figs. 28 and 29).—<A true 
Lima bean. Very dwarf, although somewhat taller and wider 
growing than Thorburn (16 to 80 inches high), with little or no 
tendency to climb; leaflets broadly ovate; pods large and thick; 


26.—Jackson Dwarf Lima. 


beans as large as pole Lima, very flat and veiny, of the highest 
quality ; season medium to late, beginning to ripen about two or three 
weeks after the Henderson; productive. Upon our grounds this 
has been the best single variety of dwarf Lima. 

With us last year, the Burpee was rather earlier than the Thor- 
burn, although there is little difference in season between these two 
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types. The following notes on the season of the three types of 
dwarf Limas were made in Massachusetts in1892: * “ May 25, sowed 
Henderson, Dreer and Burpee Bush Limas. Picked Henderson 
August 10; Dreer August 23; burpee August 24, Summary: 
Henderson, early, small but very’ productive; Dreer, medium 
sized but very fine flavored ; Burpee, very large and more produc- 


28.—Burpee Bush Lima. 


tive than Dreer.’ With us, the Burpee has been more productive 
than the Thorburn type, but others have had contrary results. Itis 
probable that there is no constant difference between the two in pro- 


ductiveness. 


» Alfred G. Clark, Amer. Gard. xiv, 110. 
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Barteldes Bush Lima (No. 7, Fig. 24; Figs. 30 and 31.)—A 
small bushy plant of rather weak and sprawling habit, about the 
size of plants of the field bean; pods 5 or 6 inches long, more or 
less depressed between the seeds, containing three or four large, 
oblong and plump white beans which are of good quality. It is 
very late at Ithaca, maturing only a few of the earliest pods before 
frost, and is, therefore, apparently of little account for this latitude. 
It appears to be unproductive also. 
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30.—Barteldes Bush Lima (nat- 
ural size). 


We have endeavored to 
foree the Henderson and 
Burpee under glass. The 
29.— Burpee Bush Lima. Henderson has some 
promise, although it is doubtful if it will ever pay to force any other 
bean than the string or snap bean. But we will try it again. Bur- 
pee ran to vine, and was unproductive. Whilst it is generally a 
complete dwarf in the field, it runs five to seven feet high in the 
house. 
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31.— Barteldes Bush Lima (natural size). 


The following account of the dwarf Limas, from the gardener’s 
standpoint, is contributed for this occasion by T. Grenier, of La 
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Salle, Niagara county, a well-known and careful horticulturist and 
author : 

“J am acquainted only with the three kinds of bush Lima, which 
are now catalogued by every seedsman, viz.: Henderson, Dreer and 
Burpee. The dwarf or bush character of all these three seems to 
be well fixed, and only in the Burpee do I find an occasional rever- 
sion to the original twining form. With the exception of this 
change in habit of growth, the bush Limas have all the advantages 
and faults of the original variety. Henderson possesses all the 
characteristics of the ordinary pole Sieva; Dreer, those of the 
ordinary Dreer Pole Lima; and Burpee, those of the old Large 
Lima. 

“If I lived in a locality with seasons too short for the develop- 
ment of the large Lima beans, I would surely plant Henderson, 
which is as early, as productive, but also as small in foliage and 
individual seed as the pole Sieva. This bush Sieva is as easily 
grown as any ordinary dwarf bean, and will do well on any ordinary 
good corn land. I can see no more reason to grow the pole form of 
the Sieva than to seek for and grow the pole form of the Early Val- 
entine, or any of our common snap beans, except perhaps for ornament, 
variety or curiosity. The plantsare usually so well loaded with pods 
that one can gather the latter by handfuls. On the other hand, the 
single beans are small, and not equal in quality to the larger Limas. 
The dry bean also is easily grown, since the pods shed water well, 
and protect the seed from becoming spotted. 

“ Dreer Bush Lima equals Dreer Improved Pole Lima in quality, 
being superior in this respect to all other beans which I have ever 
grown. Its habit of growth, however, is far from being ideal. The 
pods grow closely together near the ground, and are in danger of 
becoming badly soiled, and of rotting long before the beans are fit 
for use. It will need improvement in this respect long before it 
will ever become popular, notwithstanding its high quality. 

“Burpee Bush Lima leaves nothing to be desired in form of plant 
except breeding out the slight tendency reverting to the climbing 
habit. The plants are reasonably productive, the pods filled with 
from one to four very large beans, and the quality of the latter 
good enough for anybody. The ground should be rich and warm, 
and kept well cultivated. A good crop can then be grown even in 
a pretty dry season. But this is applicable to Pole Limas with 
equal force. 
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“For some years I have been looking for accidental crosses 
between these bush Limas, and for the purpose of supplying the 
most favorable conditions for their production, have planted large 
patches with mixed seed, but thus far have failed to find a single 
cross.” 


REVIEW. 


The dwarf or bush forms of the Lima beans are, as a class 
acquisitions to the vegetable garden. They belong to two distinct 
species, Phaseolus lunatus and P. multifiorus. The single variety 
derived from the latter species—the Barteldes—seems to have little 
to recommend it for cultivation in New York. The dwarf off- 
spring of Phaseolus lunatus are of three general types: 1. The 
Sieva dwarfs, which are the earliest and most productive and of 
which the most serviceable variety appears to be the Henderson. 
2. The potato Lima dwarfs, represented by the Thorburn or Dreer, 
which is of the highest quality, and in all ways desirable. 3. The 
large Lima dwarf, the Burpee, which has been the leading single 
variety upon our own grounds, on account of the large size and high 
quality of its beans, and it is evidently as well adapted to general 
field culture as the earlier or smaller seeded varieties. All these 
dwarf Limas—Henderson, Jackson, Thorburn and Burpee—are 
worth growing either for home or market. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
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Early Lamb Raising. 


During the last three years experiments have been made to com- 
pare the merits of Shropshires and Horned Dorset sheep as breeds 
to produce “ Hot house” or winter lambs. In the summer of 1891, 
the College of Agriculture and the Experiment Station owned but 
few sheep suitable for this trial, but it was thought best to begin 
the test with the available number and continue it through a num- 
ber of years. Additions were to be made to the flock as opportunity 
offered and suitable quarters could be provided. In carrying out 
this test, particular reference has been given to the growth of grade 
lambs of these two breeds for the reason that the great majority of 
early lambs sent to the New York market are a cross of thorough- 
bred males on grade merino ewes. These ewes as bought or bred 
by the early lamb raiser have more or less blood of the improved 
mutton breeds, but still not enough to place them in any class other 
than grade merinos. In this connection it may be of interest to 
note the development of the merino sheep and the causes which 
made this breed a favorite for so many years. 

As the great improvement of the merino was made by American 
breeders, they became admirably adapted to the climate and to the 
conditions under which the farmer of the Middle and New England 
states kept this class of stock. 

The ability of the American merino to thrive on rather scanty 
pastures, the bleak hillsides and the half cleared fields has been a 
potent factor in subduing and improving much land that would 
otherwise have remained unproductive. These sheep have done a 
most excellent service for the American farmer and with a greater 
profit for the investment and labor bestowed than could have been 
obtained by any other breed at the time these improvements were 
made. This together with the reluctance of the sheep owners to 
give up that which has served them well has kept the merino sheep 
in the State for a number of years at very little or even no profit. 

In the trials made in raising early lambs from merino or grade 
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merino ewes it has been found that these sheep respond quickly in 
milk production to extra care and food and that they are well 
adapted for the purpose of early lamb raising. 

Formerly merino sheep were kept with great profit for the pro- 
duction of wool alone, but with the great decline in the value of 
wool during the last few years, it became necessary for the sheep 
owners to dispose of them, or in some way so conduct the breeding 
and feeding that the meat product would equal or exceed that of 
the wool in value. Those who found it necessary to exchange the 
wool breed for some of the larger so-called middle breeds learned 
that the methods pursued with the merinos profitably would not 
give satisfactory returns with these English mutton breeds; the 
business had to be learned anew and frequently discouragement in- 
stead of success was the result which eventually led to the abandon- 
ment of sheep husbandry. 

While the merinos would thrive in large flocks on rather indif- 
ferent pasture, providing it was not too wet during the summer 
‘dry feed and a suitable grain ration for the winter; it was soon 
found that the distinctively mutton breeds would not produce as 
desirable mutton on this food as the same breeds produce in Eng- 
land, where succulent food is fed throughout the year. It is now 
generally admitted that the best flavored, juicy mutton can not be 
produced by the food and care heretofore given by the American 
farmer to merinos. The consequent failures and discouragements 
have led sheep owners to produce a product not before attempted, 
early lambs. 

The sheep owners throughout the State have pursued somewhat 
different courses in striving to produce the best product of this 
kind, and without doubt the method adopted by this Station will 
differ from those of many successful early lamb raisers. 

Since a few ewes have been purchased each year since the season 
of 1891, it has been the custom to sell each year nearly all of 
those purchased the year before, retaining only a few of the best, 
those that raised the best lambs. In making this selection it has 
been found that the ewes that raised the best lambs, were the best 
milkers, and have been the ones as a rule that bred the earliest. 
In studying closely the records of all the ewes, the thoroughbreds 
as well as the grades, this fact has been clearly brought out, that 
there is a close connection between early breeding and great milk 
production. <A great difficulty met with in raising lambs for the 
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early market is to get the ewes to breed early. With ordinary pre- 
caution a few ewes of almost any flock that is at all suited for this 
purpose, will breed early and will fatten good lambs, but when early 
lamb raising is undertaken on a somewhat extensive scale, it is 
desirable to have a considerable number of ewes lamb about the 
same time, in order that one or more pens of ewes may be fed the 
same ration. If the lambs are all dropped within a short period the 
labor of caring for them will be much less than if they are dropped 
throughout a long period. In feeding all classes of stock it is 
desirable to have the animals that are fed together as uniform as 
possible and particularly is this essential in lamb raising. When- 
ever the ewes go into winter quarters in good flesh, very little or 
no grain and but few roots should be fed before lambing time ; this 
will enable the owner to carry the ewes through a critical period 
with less trouble than if grain and roots are fed liberally before the 
lambs are born. Whenever grain and roots are fed in considerable 
quantities to ewes before lambing, those ewes that are heavy milkers 
will give the owners more or less trouble on account of their udders 
becoming hard and inflamed from an undue secretion of milk. Of 
course this means that the best ewes are likely to be injured and a 
loss entailed which can not be afforded, particularly as the remedy is 
so simple. As the ewes recover from lambing, grain may be fed in 
small quantities at first but increased as fast as the condition and 
character of the ewes will safely permit. The best results have 
been obtained, everything considered, in feeding grain as described 
and forcing the ewes to their utmost from a period of four to eight 
weeks after lambing. At this time extra grain and care will bring 
greater returns than any other time during the year; the profit 
derived from this increased flow of milk is not directly proportional 
to the total yield. A little extra food may bring the lamb into 
prime condition and cause it to sell for the highest market price, 
while the same lamb without this increased nourishment would be 
only in fair condition and sell in the market for not more than two- 
thirds the price of prime lambs. 

It is of the utmost importance that the lambs be well fattened 
No matter how large and thrifty a lamb may be, it will not sell for 
the highest price if it is not fat. 

During the time that the ewes are being forced to their greatest 
capacity for milk, the lambs should receive equally as careful atten- 
tion in the way of inducing them to eat as much food as possible. 
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It has been found that these lambs will consume more grain food if 
a change is frequently made so that a varietly is offered them. In 
changing this food, it has been observed that the lambs will eat a 
certain kind of grain with considerable relish for a day or two and 
then seem to tire of it and consequently consume less; as soon or 
even before this stage has been reached, if a change in the grain 
ration is made, it has been found that the lambs will consume a 
large amount of grain without loss of appetite. 

A little sugar sprinkled on ground feed will help materially to 
teach the lambs to eat, and in order to still further facilitate this 
the grain should be so placed that it is within easy reach of the 
lambs at all times and where it can not be disturbed by the ewes. 
It will not take the feeder long to ascertain what kinds of grain are 
relished best. Different kinds of ground feed are readily eaten but 
particularly are those relished where corn and oats form a consider- 
able portion of the mixture. Whole wheat and whole oats are 
readily eaten. 

Tables I and II, give in detail the growth of thoroughbred 
Shropshire and Dorset lambs in the experiment of 1891-2. The 
weights are given in pounds. 
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While the number of lambs of each breed was small the differ- 
ence in gain was so great that it is worthy of notice. ‘The Dorset 
lambs were the largest at birth and gained more each week through- 
out the whole period of feeding than did the Shropshires, although 
the greatest gain was made after the fourth week. The Dorset 
ewes had the appearance of being heavier milkers than the Shrop- 
shires, and the lambs consequently were stronger and made more 
growth. 

Tables III and IV show the weekly gain of thoroughbred Shrop- 
shire and Dorset lambs for 1892-93. From these tables it will be 
seen that as in the former year the Dorsets made the greater gain. 
While the number of Shropshire lambs in this test were larger than 
the Dorsets it must not be inferred that the Shropshires could have 
made as good a record as the Dorsets had the best been selected, for 
the very best did not equal the average of the Dorsets. 

In all the tests both the ewes and the lambs were given all the 
food they would consume ; the food given the two breeds was the 
same in quality but oftentimes differed considerably in quantity. 
The Dorset ewes consumed more food than the Shropshires and 
their appetite seemed less affected by changes in the weather than 
was the case with the Shropshires. From experiments in feeding 
these two breeds for three years it was noticed that the Dorsets were 
the best feeders; not only did they stand forced feeding better, but 
were less affected by unfavorable atmospheric changes. 
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Tables V and VI give the growth of lambs from thoroughbred — 
males and grade merino ewes. 

It will be noticed that the grade Dorsets made a much better 
growth than the Shropshires. 

In selecting ewes for these two flocks care was taken to have the 
flocks as near alike as to age, breeding and general appearance as it 
was possible to make them. Whenever the ewes selected for these 
two flocks were those that were retained from the previous years’ 
purchase, their previous record was taken into account. 
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Tables VII and VIII give the date of birth, weight at birth and 
record of growth of Grade Shropshire and Grade Dorset lambs of 
1893-4. A considerable larger number of ewes were used in this 
experiment than in the experiment of the previous year. It will be 
noticed here also, that so far as the growth of the lambs are con- 
cerned, the grade Dorsets show a considerable gain over that of the 
Shropshires. The weight of the lambs at birth of the two lots do 
not differ materially, yet the average gain per week for the whole 
time of the Dorsets over that of the Shropshires is considerable, and 
of great importance, if the highest market prices are to be secured. 
The ewes of these two lots were of equal age, size and general ap- 
pearance, also in breeding so far as their appearance would indicate. 
Nearly all of these ewes were purchased of a large breeder of merino 
sheep who disposed of them on account of their advanced age. 

These ewes were of good size, many of them weighing from 90 to 
110 pounds when in good condition. They were hearty and, as a 
rule, were able to consume a fairly liberal grain ration. It must be 
remembered, however, that these sheep had never before been sub- 
“jected to a forced feeding for large milk production, and conse- 
quently gave a smaller quantity of milk than they would have given 
had their capacity been developed by liberal feeding calculated to 
produce this effect for several years previous. 

The question has been asked if corn silage can be substituted for 
roots in the ration for ewes when winter lambs are the chief object. 
This question is of considerable importance to every early lamb 
raiser who practices ensilaging corn for his dairy. If corn silage 
will take the place of beets or turnips as a food for this class of 
sheep, considerable expense can be saved where silos are in use, by 
feeding the silage as a succulent food instead of roots, since a little 
extra corn can be grown and put in the silo under these conditions, 
and at a less expense, than the same feeding value of roots can be 
grown and harvested. 
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The number of letters of inquiry received at this Station seem to 
demand a better knowledge than we possessed of the feeding value 
of ensilage in a ration for ewes giving milk. Consequently, two. 
small flocks, consisting of eight grade Merino ewes each were: 
selected with a view to compare the value of corn silage with that 
of mangel-wurzel. The ewes selected were good sized mature 
sheep, quite uniform in appearance. [rom each pen, seven lambs. 
were raised. The following tables (IX and X) give the weights. 
each week of each lamb and also their averages and gain. It will 
be observed that very little difference is shown by these records 
between the feeding values of these two foods. 
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Tables XI and XII give the amount of food consumed from Janu- 
ary 17th to April 15th by the two lots. The roots were the long 
red mangel-wurzel, good size, well matured. The ensilage corn 
was Sibley’s Pride of the North, planted in hills three feet apart 
each way, and cut and put in the silo when an average ear was just 
beginning to glaze. The corn was a heavy crop, well eared and 
nearly all of the ears were put in the silo with the stalks. 


"PARLE oA L.—— bor’ 1, 


Hay. Water. Roots. Total grain. 

TOS Ae, a a 326.50 | 760.5 afl ete sg pes Aad 

EES RR aa ae a yA 0 oak Sie, Wa Pat Rektaeg Ole Pea Pe tay ee 

SOM St ae a res 308. 1358. EE OD Bie ee 

a as tie ve as 1388.5 572. fed | Benrad Manes Gita 
apmalary sea OUT ea ek 1247 4082. 1926. veh 


Taste XII.— Lor II. 


Hay. Water, Ensilage. | Total grain. 
cE ass gn 00. 2 304. Jordi LOO ih ett eucees 
MERI NON rege! | hed a's SC (ase 447. | 1655. | OST tey alt eet 
EE ey a8 a a 988.5 1411. HOG yt xs deteuce es 
ec citars aledneynje's's = ae. 685. Re” ay, maker nee 


‘OCTET ag A meee 4522.. 1757. 762. 


The grain fed these two lots consisted of two parts bran, one 
part corn meal and one part cotton seed meal. 

During the time this grain was fed, the sheep had all they would 
readily consume twice a day. The roots and ensilage were fed but 
once a day in as large quantities as would be’ readily eaten. The 
coarser part of the corn stalks in the ensilage was not consumed, 
and was weighed back and deducted from the amount of ensilage 
weighed out. The hay was a good quality of mixed hay, largely 
clover, fed twice a day in such quantities as were readily consumed. 
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In this connection it may be said that good clover hay is one of the 
requisites to success in raising early lambs. While bean straw or 
other coarse fodder, rich in nitrogen, may be substituted in part, 
yet there is no coarse fodder so good as first quality clover hay. 

In order to make a more thorough trial of the comparative feed- 
ing value of ensilage and roots, the succulent food for ewes rearing 
early lambs, the experiment of 1893 was repeated. In this trial 
somewhat larger flocks were taken, otherwise the experiment was 
carried out in all details the same as the one of the previous year. 

Each lot consisted of 16 ewes, and from each pen 15 lambs were 
raised, one ewe in each lot failed to breed. 

Tables XIII and XIV give the record of the growth of the lambs 
of each lot. 

It will be observed that the lambs of each lot were grade Shrop- 
shires and grade Dorsets, and that these were nearly as equally 
divided as possible, so that whatever gain one lot may have made 
over the other was due to the difference of the food consumed and 
not to any difference to breeding. These sheep were fed ensilage 
once a day in as large quantities as would be readily consumed. 
They learned to like the ensilage almost as readily as they did the 
beets, and it seemed evident that neither ensilage nor beets had 
been given these sheep before this experiment was commenced. 
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Table XV gives the amount of hay, water, roots and grain con- 
sumed by the flock fed roots, and table XVI gives the amount of 
water and food consumed by the flock fed ensilage. 


Taste XV. 
Hay. | Water. Roots. Corn and oats. Meal.* 
: Reg cery ak 4 ES ee EC Pe By Aa 
January..... 1368 | 3248 467 156.5 33 
February.... 1549 4307 664 TO ty 224 
miarch;..... 1850 3767 .5 661 239. 239 
monroe, 0s) 350 862 240 82. 86 
SOLAln A . 5.5 < 4617 12184 2032 688 622 


TABLES A VL 


Hay. Water. Ensilage. | Cornand oats. Meal.* 
gantary.;... 1040 2480 433 156 73 
February....| 10386 3115 705 188 924 
March ..:... 1130 3595 729 248 248 
Bieri... s- 460 1179 835 117 125 
Protein t .6 2 3666 10369 2202 109 670 


The record of the food consumed extends from January 2d to 
April 19th. It will be noted that the flock given the ensilage con- 
sumed somewhat more of this food than was consumed of beets by 
the beet-fed flock. A little more grain was consumed by the sheep 
fed ensilage than by those fed beets. This difference, however, was 
hardly great enough to denote a greater appetite caused by the 
ensilage. 


*T wo parts bran, one part corn meal, and one part cotton seed meal. 
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Tables XVII, XVIII, XIX and XX give the records of weights, 
dressed weight, loss in dressing, age in days of the Grade Shrop- 
shires and Dorset lambs, slaughtered in 1893 and 1894. It will be 
noticed that the Dorset lambs were slaughtered at a somewhat 
younger age than were the Shropshires and that their weight dressed 
was also a little greater than that of the Shropshires. Practically 
there was no difference in the amount which these two breeds lost 
in weight by dressing. 


Taste X VIIL— Recorp or SLAUGHTERING GRADE — SHROPSHIRE 


Lames, AND THE Prices ror Wuich Tury were So xp, 1893. 


pare, | Monet | Use| seed |e 

is : 

Apr. 18..| 11] 80.24] 34.44] 15.80] 74 6 00 
Apr. 18..|. 19'|, 45.74.1:788.70, 19010 0a 6 00 
May 1 9 | 46.80] 34.76 |\ 11.549" ae 6 00 
May 1 15} 49.00 | 32.50] 16.50] 88 6 00 
May 1 171 /40°80'1 81,00") O730ge ages 6 00 
ae ae i 46.31 | 33.28 13.08 74.8 | $6 00 
Taste XVIII— Recorp or St tauGHTerRInG GRADE Dorset 


Lamps AND THE Prickes ror Wuich THry were Soxp, 18938. 


DATE. | damp. |: weight. | weeny |. dressing | | (nas 
1G as 1°} (48.62) 87.16)" 11.46 |e $10 00 
Mar. 7.. 450 A BB 88808) 11076 eas 7 00 
Mar. 7 | 42.80 | 81.86 | 11.44] 51 8 50 
Mar. 27.. 5 h638.12)|! 38-46 | 14.69) yee 8 00 
Mar. 27.. 8.11.49 99 5). 35.81.) 14) 04 fee 8 00 
ApS. U | AL ba 85 4a 16 3 00 
May 1 31 40.70 | 31:60'| © 9.107 ome 6 00 
Average..|..... | 46.01 | 38.37 | 12.77 | 62.49] $714 
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TastE XIX —Recorp or SLAUGHTERING GRADE SHROPSHIRE 
Lamps, 1894. 


DATE Soa lerre lc Demet | toms | Aesth 
February 28 ..... Lp teng0el 8d. 50k 138.40 62 
meareni2........ 8 | 40.80; 28.50; 11:80 vai 
Marcin at... ..%... 9} 43.10 80.04 | 13.06 86 
memren 22822). 2), 10 | 45.10 | 33.90 11.20 64 
ie id 18 | 41.50 | 28.60 12.90 62 
TS Lili jad, OO. 32, 20 12.80 75 
February 28..... 18 | 45.00 | 34.00 | 11.00 47 
le 21 44.00 30.82 IE ae) 59 
Pepril 10 08s 2. 22} 45.80] 33.10] 12.70 70 
Brarchy 2... 23 | 44.10 51.80 | 12.30 56 
rt AO iy ns ss 24 | 45.60 | 385.00 10.48 69 
Sortie 10... 380 | 42.70 50.80 L190 60 
rr 03 | 438.52 | 32.08 11.44 58 
chy d ed senate 385 | 42.42 | 29.50 P2RO2 62 
mpi SOt eis... 37 | 47.64 |} 32.384! 14.30 75 
BU BO A! 5 os Ser. 47 | 438.64 | 82.27] 11.87 70 
Rei cs eg Bt.) | 12.29 65 


TABLE X X — Recorp or SLAUGHTERING GRADE Dorset 


Lamps, 1894. 

DATE icine. (ORT veicee en erel 10 slertienl Wt titan 
March12........ | 6 | 60.90 | 44.401 16.50 "5 
March 12........ 16; 45.20! 81.90! 13.30 61 
March 12........ 19 | 49.70 | 82.80; 9.90 51 
March 27........ 20 | 42.401 30.50| 19.10 65 
Moril 10........ 96 | 42.081 30.98] 11.80 66 
mic... Bi 400501) 3180 | 8.70 65 
i aa 39 | 50.18! 34.41] 15.77 59 
reign). 6... 40 | 44.18 | 30.75 | 18.48 60 
0 46.02 | 33.35 | 12.68 63 
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Table X XI gives the number of lambs, date of killing, date of 
sale and price per head. In marketing these lambs, it was found 
necessary to have them present a neat and inviting appearance when 
exposed for sale if best prices were to be obtained. Of course size 
and fatness are of prime importance and it is also equally import- 
ant that these conditions be obtained early in the life of the lamb 
before it presents what is known as a “staggy ” appearance. As 
the season advances, it will be found necessary to have the lambs 
larger than during the first of the early lamb market. The late 
market seems to demand greater weight than the early market. 
From several visits at various commission houses in New York it 
has been learned that care and skill in dressing the lambs and pre- 
paring them for market is almost of as much importance as the care 
and skill in fattening the lamb. Particularly is this true of lambs 
of ordinary condition. On one visit to a commission house a lot of — 
lambs was noticed for which the commission merchant asked $3.00 
per head and had remained unsold for several days. Assurance was 
given that this same lot would have met with ready sale at $6.00 
per head had they been properly prepared for the market. In pre- 
paring lambs for shipments, certain precautions should be observed. 
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The following table gives the date of killing, the date of sale and 
the prices for which the lambs were sold in New York in 1894: 


TABLE X XI. 
DATE OF KILLING. No. oflamb.| Date of sale. Price per head. Total. 

February 28........ 7 | March 1} 1 at $7.00 

Pevruary 28........ 18" March Sb dathver50 7 S13" 50 
Meer 13. es. 6 | March 14 Qat 6.00 

SU) 9 RS a a 8 | March 14 

yds 8 10 | Mareh14 |] 2at 5.00 
ee 13 ! March 14 

ML ers. es 16 | March14 | 2at 4.00 30.00 
Gaia Oy Ont 19 | March 14 

BMG Poe sc. ee 91 | March 28 

CN OS 93 | March 28 Qat 6.00 

es OG 20 | March 28 

GS a 9 | March 28 3 at 5.00 97.00 
A Sa 17 | March 28 

Da 26} April 11 

SO Aaa 30 , April 11 

ices eo sas. 24 | April 11 | 4at 5.50 

BL. 6. 33 | April 11 

a aa 62) April? Miiiee ate. 00 32.00 
ae ea 22 | April 11 

NU rn 81 | April 18 

OS ee 85 | April 18 3 at 4.00 12.00: 
EC a 40 | April 18 

ES are 37 | May 2 

Be Urn, 47 | May 2); 2at 38.00 6.00 


It will be seen that the lambs sent early in the market sold for 
the highest price, and in this respect the market for early lambs in 
1894 did not materially differ from the markets of other years. As 
a rule, the early market is the best. It is true that the lambs sent at 
this time are likely to bea little better in quality, as those which fatten 
best are sent first to the market, so naturally the best lambs will be 
sent to the market a little earlier than the poorer lambs ; and when 
we consider the prices at which earlier lambs are sold in the New 
York market during the winter and spring months, this point should 
be borne in mind. Early lambs are usually sold by the head until 
Tennessee lambs come to market, then all lambs are sold by the pound. 
The exact time at which this occurs will vary from year to year. 

Sometimes the early lamb market keeps up well until the last of 
April or even the fore part of May. 
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The expense of sending lambs to New York will vary greatly — 
throughout the different parts of the State. From points where : 
competing express companies run to New York reasonable express 
rates may be obtained. From Ithaca to New York the rate is 80] 


cents per hundred weight. 


32.—Nicely dressed. 33.—Ready for shipment. 


Sometimes it is of considerable importance that the lambs arrive 
in New York early in the week. As a rule the Tuesday or 
Wednesday market is the best. The wholesale market practically 
closes Friday noon, so lambs ought to reach New York in ample 
time to be sold before the wholesale market closes. 
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Some precautions to be taken in dressing lambs—In order to 
secure the most perfect bleeding and at the same time to prevent 
the wool about the head and neck from being soiled it is best to sus- 
pend the lamb by the hind feet so that its head will clear the floor 
by a foot or more. 

In bleeding the lamb an opening should be made only on one 
side of the neck, preferably the left side, immediately back of 
the head and in front of the cervical vertebra (neck bones). The 
opening need not be large, but it will be necessary to give the 
knife blade a considerable sweep in order to be sure that the 
large artery is severed. The stomach and intestines should be 
removed without disturbing the heart, lungs or liver. As soon 
as the intestines are removed spreaders should be inserted to give 
the lamb the best appearance when offered for sale. For lambs 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds dressed weight, spreaders 
about 14 inches long will be about the right length. If too long 
spreaders are used there is danger of breaking the ribs and thereby 
injuring the appearance. At each end of the spreader should 
be made a shoulder and a projecting point; one of these points 
should be inserted from the outside at the flank near the opening 
made for the removal of the intestines, the spreader crossing 
the back diagonally and the point at the other end inserted in a sim- 
ilar manner in the opposite side of the lamb nearthe chest. In like 
manner a second spreader is inserted so that the two cross each 
other forming an X at the back of the lamb. The caul fat should 
then be fastened by means of two skewers at the thighs and the 
points of the spreaders, in such a manner that the whole of the 
meat, not covered with the skin is covered with the caul fat and in 
this condition the lamb should be allowed to cool. It is of the 
utmost importance that all of the animal heat be given off before 
the carcass is wrapped for shipment. Many lambs have reached the 
market in a bad condition from lack of proper cooling immediately 
after slaughtering. This is more frequently observed in the spring 
months during warm weather. | 

Before shipment each lamb should be wrapped with two separate 
wrappings, the inner wrapping to be of plain tough paper or muslin 
(if muslin is used one yard for each lamb is sufficient.) This should 
be so put on that it will draw tightly over the front of the lamb to 
prevent breaking and soiling by handling. An outer covering of 
burlap or sacking should be added before shipment. 
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From the inspection given a large number of lambs in the New — 
York markets, it was evident that often insufficient provision is 
made for removing all of the bloody liquid from the chest. In 
the ordinary way of slaughtering lambs, more or less liquid will 
accumulate at this point and unless it is removed serious injury to 
the appearance of the lamb, when shown for sale, is likely to occur. 
To effectually remove this, an opening should be made with a large 
knife at the lower part of the chest and kept free until the chest is 
completely drained. This should always be done while the careass 
is yet hanging up. 

SUMMARY. 

It is of the utmost importance that the lambs be fat. 

The market early in the season does not require so large lambs as 
the late market. The best early market commences as soon as the 
holiday poultry is out of the way, usually about the middle of January. 

Other things being equal, ewes that give the most milk, breed 
earliest in the season. 

The Dorset Horn sheep have bred earlier and fatted better lambs 
than the Shropshires. 

There is practically no difference between beets and ensilage as 
a succulent food for ewes rearing early lambs. 

Dressed lambs should reach the New York market as early in the 
week as possible; as Saturday is retailers’ day, the lambs ought to 
be sold before Friday noon. | 

Asa coarse fodder for the ewes and also for the lambs there is 
nothing better than good clover hay. In fact this is one of the 
essentials to success in early lamb raising. 

As arule ewes respond more liberally to forced feed for milk 
production the second year than they do the first. 

The manner in which the lambs are dressed determines to quite 
an extent their selling price. Neatly dressed lambs are always pre- 
ferred to those of like quality poorly dressed. 

Ewes should not be forced for milk production until the lambs 
are a few days old. 

Be sure that the animal heat is all out of the carcass before wrap- 
ping up for shipment; particularly is this of the utmost importance 
in warm weather. 

An opening should be made to remove the blood from the chest 
before shipment. 
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Feeding Pigs. 


On account of the extremely low price of wheat fort he past 
year a great deal more has been fed to stock than usual, and by men 
who have had little or no experience in feeding it. In the feeding 
of wheat as in every other new departure, the lack of facts and 
reliable data concerning the results of previous work in this line 
frequently hindered those who had wheat to feed, from obtaining 
the best results under the circumstances. Particularly was a com- 
parison of the feeding value of wheat with one or more of the most 
common foods needed to help those to compound a ration who 
have little knowledge of the chemical composition of feeding stuffs. 
Until quite recently, comparatively few experiments have been 
made to determine the feeding value of wheat because the price 
for flouring purposes prevented its use as a food for animals in a 
practical way. Now, however, many farmers who raise wheat are 
confronted with the problem, “can I afford to sell wheat at the 
market price and buy food for stock?” Of course the character 
and quantity of the coarse fodder to be fed in connection with the 
grain, should determine largely whether wheat is the most econo- 
mical of the concentrated foods to feed with it, but aside from this 
the question of selling wheat and buying corn meal, oats and bran 
has been one not easy to solve by those confronted with it. It has 
been said that farmers in this State should not raise wheat; that at 
the present prices it can be purchased in the market cheaper than 
it can be grown on the improved land with high priced labor. 
While this may be true to a great extent, the fact still remains that 
this crop has taken its turn in the regular four or five years’ rota- 
tion and can not be left out without changing the whole system of 
farming. In many instances no doubt, the system will eventually 
be changed, but it will take several years to bring it about. 
Farmers as a ruleare conservative and hesitate to try new depart- 
ures except in a small way at first. This will be a great influence 
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in continuing the cultivation of wheat in New York State for 
several years to come, although the money received for the grain 
may be insuthcient to meet the expenses of raising and marketing 
the crop. Then, too, the wheat straw is often the chief stable 
absorbent in the grain districts and is of great value for this pur- — 
pose. As the number of animals on the farms is increasing, par- — 
ticularly in the dairy districts, the question of providing absorbents 
for the preservation of manure is not always easily solved. In view 
of all these facts it is safe to assume that wheat will be raised for 
many years in this State and that a larger portion than formerly 
will be fed on the farms. 

In order to make a comparative test of the value of the wheat 
product with that of corn as a food for pigs, the food was so mixed 
that the grain fed of each kind had the same chemical composition, 
so far as the nutritive ratio was concerned. It was found by mixing 
twenty-six pounds of gluten feed with one hundred pounds of corn 
meal that the nutritive ratio of the mixture was practically the 
same as that of wheat. This mixture was fed to one lot of pigs 
and ground wheat to another. Each lot received equal amounts of 
skim milk. 

September 25, 1894, twelve barrows were selected from a uni- 
form lot of thirty pigs, about nine weeks old, and divided into 
two lots of six each. Lot I was fed ground wheat and skim milk. 
Lot I, corn meal and gluten in the proportions mentioned above 
with the same amount of skim milk as Lot I. Twenty-six pounds © 
of skim milk was fed to each lot night and morning until about the 
10th of January when the milk was increased to fifty-two pounds at 
each feeding. Each lot was fed the food indicated until October 
10th when the pigs were weighed and the records of the experi- 
ment began. The following table gives the total weight, the aver- 
age weight and the average monthly gain for each lot until Febru- — 
ary 11th, the time of slaughtering. 
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TasLe I — Recorp oF GROWTH AND GRAIN. 


Lot 1 —WHEAaT. Lot 2—Corn MEAL AND GLUTEN, 


DATE OF WEIGHING. 


Total Average | Average Total Average | Average 
weight. | weight. gain. weight. | weight. gain. 


mmeroper LO. 2 ik... . BOG Ue aes Be. 394 | 65.7 Katee 
Movember 9.....%... 628 | 104.6 | 48.5 104) 1147.3 59.8 
December 10........ 966 (161.0 | 56.4 | 1,082 | 180.3 63.0 
anuary 10......3... 1,294 | 215.6 | 54.6 | 1,413 |935.5 | 55.2 
February 11......... 1,556 | 259.3 | 33.9 |1,701 | 283.5 | 48.0 

Wotal-rainw 4. PET SO es bomilan a boon AE, 1,307 | Se) ae ie 


It will be noticed that the greatest difference in the record of 
growth of these two lots is the greater gain of Lot Il. While the 
greatest gain of each lot was made during the second month of the 
experiment, the wheat-fed lot gained nearly as much during the 
third month as it did during the second month, but the corn-fed lot 
showed a marked falling off during this time. The difference of 
growth of these two lots is most marked in the difference of gain ; 
the time when the greatest growth was made was nearly the same 
for the two lots. 

During the time of feeding (from October 10, 1894, to February 
11, 1895,) each lot consumed 8,110 pounds of milk, or about 10 
pounds per head per day for the whole time. Lot I consumed 3,473 
pounds of ground wheat and Lot II 2,826 pounds of corn meal and 
735 pounds of gluten feed. 

The grain food of these two lots was fed with the milk; the meal 
and ground wheat was stirred in the milk and fed as a slop. The 
grain was given in as large quantities as would be readily consumed, 
and varied somewhat from day to day, no record being kept of the 
amount consumed daily. Water was kept before each lot nearly all 
of the time, no record being kept of the amount drank. 

The following table gives the live weight, dressed weight and the 
weight of various organs: | 
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The total dressed weight of Lot I was 1,331 pounds and the aver- 
age loss in dressing was 14.46 per cent. On the supposition that 
the pigs at the beginning of the experiment would lose the same 
per cent. in dressing as the average of all the lots at the time of 
slaughtering (16.04 per cent.), there was produced during the time 
of the experiment 1022.87 pounds of pork. The cost of the grain 
fed this lot was $38.20, that is allowing 60 cents per bushel for the 
wheat and 10 cents per ewt. for grinding. Allowing the milk to be 
worth 15 cents per ewt., the total cost was $50.37, or $.049 per 
pound for the pork. 

During the same time and on the same basis Lot I produced 
1120.20 pounds of pork at a cost of $.0456 per pound. The corn 
meal was computed at $23 per ton, the average price for which it 
sold during this time at the Ithaca mills. Gluten meal was pur- 
chased at $17.50 per ton delivered at Ithaca. It must be remem- 
bered that the above calculations are made on the market prices of 
grain during the experiment and that the price of wheat was unusu-. 
ally low, while the price of corn was considerably above the average 
for the last four or five years for which it has been sold in the 
market. Notwithstanding all this, the corn produced pork at a less 
cost per pound than did the wheat. 

In the illustrations, No. 1 represents Pig No.1 of Lot I and 
No. 2 represents Pig No. 12 of Lot Il. It will be observed that — 
Pig No. 1 represented almost exactly the average in weight for 
Lot I, and that Pig No. 12 was only a little heavier than the aver- 
age for Lot LI. 

From the same lot of pigs from wiich Lots I and II were taken 
twelve more were selected and divided into two lots of six each, 
_ taaking the two lots as nearly alike as possible and numbered Lots 
Iil and IV. : 

Lot III was fed corn meal and water, no other food being given 
from October 10, 1894 to February 10, 1895, the time of slaugh- 
tering. 

Lot IV was fed two parts corn meal, one part meat scrap, and 
water. Lots II] and IV were the same age and breeding as those 
described in the previous experiment. The object in feeding these 
two lots was to compare nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations as a 
food for pigs, both as to growth of the animals and the comparative 
amount of lean meat produced by these foods. As these animals 
were of the same age and breeding, and about the same weight at 


34,— Pig feed (1) wheat, (2) corn meal and gluten, (3) corn meal, (4) corn meal and meat scrap. 
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the beginning of the feeding as the two lots just described, compari- 
sons may also be made with them. 

The following records give the growth and gain of Lots III 
and IV: | 


Tasxie III. 
Lot III — Corn MBAL. ree papel Tone 
DATE. 

Total | Average | Average! Total | Average | Average 

weight. | weight. gain. weight. | weight. gain. 
October 10 Wo. Hak s bao al Bh 88 SAU I Men Sa 384 G4 Obi een: 
Nowember) (Osis oe MOAR PRE: Males eh) jiabey lapis 613. | 103-0) 3300 
December 10........ 737 \122.8 | 27.5 | 883 | 147.0| 45.0 
Samtary: (iLO) nei, 885 |147.5 | 24.7 | 1185 | aot eo ous 
February (Lit ote 1003 |167.2 | 19.7 | 1421 | 236.8) 49.3 
Potal gain 4. t). 620 fee ethene ete | LOST i cr rr 


From the preceding tables it will be seen that there was great 
difference in the growth of the two lots; also in the time when the 
greatest growth was made. Lot ILI gained the most the first month 
of the experiment, and each succeeding month the increase in weight 
was less than for the month before. Although these pigs ate much 
less food than Lot IV, yet there was no time when they did not 
present a thrifty appearance. While they did not make the growth 
of the other lots, they did not at any time appear stunted or 
unhealthy. 

The following tables give in pounds the live weight, dressed 
weight, and the weight of various organs at the time of 
slaughtering : 
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35.—(1) Wheat, (2) corn meal and gluten. Sections showing distribution of fat and lean 
meat between the fourth and fifth ribs. 


36.— (4) Corn meal and meat scrap. (3) corn meal, Sections through the carcass between 
fourth and fifth ribs, showing distribution of lean and fat meat. 
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Lot III consumed 2,639 pounds 
of corn meal which cost $30.35 
and produced dressed pork at 
$.061 per pound. 

Lot IV consumed 2,765 pounds 
of corn meal and 1,382 pounds 
of meat scrap and produced pork 
at $.0686 per pound. The meat 
scrap fed these pigs was ob- 
tained from fertilizer manufac- 
turers and appeared to be ground 
dried meat with a considerable 
amount of quite fine bone, 
and analyzed about 10 per cent. 
of nitrogen. The excesive cost 
($40 per ton) made this an ex- 
pensive animal food. It was fed 
in connection with the corn 
meal, not so much to determine 
the cost of meat production as. 
the amount and distribution of 
lean meat compared with that. 
produced by corn meal alone. 

The number of the pig or the 
section in the illustrations desig- 
nates the number of the lot 
from which the pig was taken. 
It will be seen that while lot IV 
showed somewhat the largest. 
proportion of lean meat, yet the 
difference was not very marked,. 
showing that, in this case the 
very different rations so far as. 
the nitrogen was concerned, pro- 
duced very nearly the same pro- 


portion of lean meat. 
Fig. 34 shows a representa- 


tive pig from each lot as they 
appeared the day after slaugh- 
37.—Sections through the carcass between tering. Lot IL made the largest. 

the kidney and ham, showing the distribu- 
growth, and was somewhat the 


tion of fat and lean meat. 
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fattest although there was not a marked difference between Lots I 


and II. 
Lot III made the least growth yet was about as fat as the other 


lots, the greatest difference being in size. 

Lot IV while not any fatter than Lot III made a much better 
growth ; particularly was this noticeable in the length of the ani- 
mals before slaughtering. 

Figures 35 and 36 shows sections through the carcasses between 
the fourth and fifth ribs, and Fig. 37, sections between the kid- 
neysand ham. Of all the sections, number 4 shows somewhat the 
largest proportions of lean meat. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Corn meal and gluten {gave the greatest growth and produced 
cheaper pork than ground wheat. 

Corn meal and meat scrap produced a somewhat larger propor- 
tion of lean meat than did corn meal. 

The corn meal and gluten lot had a better appetite and consumed 
more food than the lot fed ground wheat. 

The corn meal lot consumed the least food and made the least 
growth. 

Corn meal and meat scrap produced the largest proportion of 
lean meat, but not enough more to make it commensurate to the 
cost of the food consumed. 


GEORGE C. WATSON. 
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CorNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Itnaca, N.-Y., April 10, 1895. 
The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Str.— Last year this station published a bulletin upon the Culti- 
vated Poplars, with some homeopathic remarks respecting the plant- 
ing of grounds. It was a departure in our work, although it is 
clearly within the purview of the federal law that matters of 
ornamental gardening may receive attention from the experiment 
stations. A full edition of the bulletin was published, but it was 
very soon exhausted by the demands of correspondents, whilst the 
surplus of other bulletins touching upon matters of more immedi- 
ate economic importance, still remained upon our shelves. The 
people are evidently interested in matters of taste. 

Every rural home is touched by any message which is designed 
to add to the cheer and contentment of life, and with this convic- 
tion I have prepared the following paper. I have ventured to pre- 
scribe an allopathic treatment for the dejected conventional flower 
bed of farmers’ yards. The outlook of the paper is not wholly 
upon the sentimental side, however, although I have endeavored to 
treat the subject from the point of view of the amateur or flower 
lover. Persons who sell seeds and plants—and their number is 
legion in western New York—are commercially interested in 
every effort which aims to extend a love of planting; and persons 
who buy flower seed are as much in need of advice as those who 
buy turnip seeds. The account is submitted, therefore, for publi- 
eation and distribution under Chapter 230, of the Laws of 1895. 


LDN o BG Swale 


388.— An Artist’s Flower Border. 


The chief beauty of the garden should lie in its flower colors and 
plant forms, and not in the symmetry of its beds and borders. If 
our ideas of a perfect garden include any rigid geometrical prin- 
ciples, we would better study nature and let our ideals go! Our 
ideals, at best, are extremely limited, while nature’s realism is 
immeasurable ; she puts so much variety into her reality that she is 
more beautiful than we can imagine, by sheer force of quantity ! 
* * * We should seek to display the whiteness and purity 
of the lily in the garden, and not trouble ourselves so much about 
the brown earth patch from which it grows.— F. Schuyler Mathews, 
an the Beautiful Flower Garden. 


The China Asters. 


WITH REMARKS UPON FLOWER BEDS. 


It is commonly assumed that may people have no love or appre- 
ciation of flowers, but it is probably nearer to the truth to say that 
no person is wholly lacking in this respect. Even those persons 
who declare that they care nothing for flowers, are generally de- 
ceived by their dislike of flower-beds and the conventional methods 
of flower-growing. I know many people who stoutly deny any 
liking for flowers, but who, nevertheless, are rejoiced with the 
blossoming of the orchards and the purple bloom of the clover fields. 
The fault isnot so much with the persons themselves as with the 
methods of growing and displaying the flowers. 

The greatest fault with our flower growing is the stinginess of it. 
We grow our flowers as if they were the choicest rareties, to be 
coddled in a hotbed or under a bell jar, and then to be exhibited as 
single specimens in some little pinched and ridiculous hole cut in 
the turf, or perched upon an ant-hill which some gardener has 
laboriously heaped upon a lawn. N ature, on the other hand, grows 
her flowers in the most luxurious abandon, and you can pick 
an armful without offense. She grows her flowers in earnest, as a 
man grows a crop of corn. You can revel in the color and the 
fragrance, and be satisfied. 

The next fault with our flower growing is the flower bed. Now, 
nature has no time to make flower beds; she is busy growing flowers. 
And, then, if she were given to flower beds, the whole effect would 
be lost, for she could no longer be luxurious and wanton, and if a 
flower were picked her whole scheme might be upset. Imagine a 
geranium bed or a coleus bed, with its wonderful “design,” set out 
into a wood or in a free and open landscape! Even the birds would 
laugh at it! 

What I want to say is that we should grow flowers when we make 
a flower garden. Have enough of them to make it worth the effort. 
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I sympathize with the man who likes sunflowers. ‘There is enough 
of them to be worth looking at. They fill the eye. Now show 
this man ten square feet of pinks, or asters, or daisies, all growing 
free and easy, and he will tell you that he likes them. All this has 
a particular application to the farmer. He grows potatoes and 
buckwheat and weeds by the acre; two or three unhappy pinks or 
geraniums are not enough to make an impression. 

I suppose that everyone feels that the greatest charm of any land- 
scape in the north is the greensward. It is the canvas upon which 
every artist planter attempts to make a picture. But imagine a 
painter putting a glowing bed of coleuses on his canvas, for a center- 
piece! The fact is, the easiest way to spoil a good lawn is to put a 
flower-bed in it; and the most effective way in which to show off 
flowers to the least advantage is to plant them in a bed in the 
greensward. Lawns should be large, free and generous, but the 
more they are cut up and worried with trivial effects the smaller 
and meaner they look. 

But if we consider these lawn flower beds wholly apart from their 
surroundings, we must admit that they are at best unsatisfactory. 
It generally amounts to this, that we have four months of sparse 
and downeast vegetation, one month of limp and frost bitten plants, 
and seven months of bare earth or mud. [am not now opposing 
the carpet beds which professional gardeners make in parks and 
other museums, but desire to direct my remarks to those humble 
home made flower beds which are so common in lawns of country 
and city homes alike. These beds are cut from the good fresh turf, 
often in the most fantastic designs, and are filled with such plants 
as the women of the place may be able to carry over in cellars or 
in the window. The plants themselves may look very well in pots, 
but when they are turned out of doors they have a sorry time for a 
month adapting themselves to the sun and winds, and it is generally 
well on towards midsummer before they begin to cover the earth. 
During all these weeks they have demanded more time and labor 
than would have been needed to have cared for a plantation of 
much greater size, and which would have given flowers every day 
from the time the birds began to nest in 'the spring until the last 
robin had flown in November. 

I wish that instead of saying flower bed we might say flower 
border. Any good place should have its center open.’ *The sides 
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may be more or less confined by plantings of shrubs and trees and 
many kinds of plants. This border planting sets bounds to the place, 
making it one’s own; it is homelike. The person lives inside his 
place, not on it. He is not cramped up and jostled by things scat- 
tered all over the place, with no purpose or meaning. Along the 
border, against groups, often by the corners of the residence or in 
front of porches,—these are places for flowers. When planting do 
not aim at designs or effects ; just have lots of flowers, a variety of 
them growing luxurantly, as if they could not help it. 

I have asked a professional artist, Mr. Mathews, to draw me the 
kind of a flower bed that he likes. It is shown in Fig. 38, at the 
beginning of this bulletin. It is a border,—a strip of land two or 
three feet wide along a fence. This is the place where pig weeds 
usually grow. Here he has planted marigolds, gladiolus, golden- 
rod, wild asters, China asters, and—best of all—hollyhocks. Any 
one would like that flower garden. It has some of that local and 
indefinable charm which always attaches to an “old-fashioned gar- 
den,” with its exuberant tangle of form and color. Every yard has 
some such strip of land along a rear walk or fence or against a build- 
ing. It is the easiest thing to plant it,—ever so much easier than 
digging the hideous geranium bed into the center of an inoffensive 
lawn. 

There is no prescribed rule as to what you should put into these 
flower borders. Put in them the plants you like. Perhaps the 
greater part of them should be perennials, which come up of them- 
selves every spring and which are hardy and reliable. Wild flowers 
are particularly effective. Everyone knows that many of the native 
herbs of woods and glades are more attractive than some of the 
most prized garden flowers. The greater part of these native 
flowers grow readily in cultivation, sometimes even in places which, 
in soil and exposure, are much unlike their native haunts. Many 
of them make thickening roots, and they may be safely transplanted 
at any time after the flowers have passed. To most persons, the 
wild flowers are less known than many exotics which have smaller 
merit, and the extension of cultivation is constantly tending to 
annihilate them. Here, then, in the informal flower border, is an 
Opportunity to rescue them. Then one may sow in freely of easy- 
growing annuals, as marigolds, China asters, petunias and phloxes, 
and the like. One of the advantages of these borders is that they 
are always ready to receive more plants, unless they are full. That 
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is, their symmetry is not marred if some plants are pulled out and 
others are putin. And if the weeds now and then get a start, very 
little harm is done. Such a border half full of weeds is handsomer 
than the average well kept geranium bed, because the weeds enjoy 
growing and the geraniums do not. I have such a border, three 
feet wide and ninety feet long beside a rear walk. I am putting 
plants into it every month in the year when the frost is out of the 
ground. Plants are dug in the woods or fields, whenever I find 
one which I fancy, evenifinJuly. The tops are cut off, the roots kept 
moist, and even though the soil is a most unkindly one, most of 
these much abused plants grow. Such a border has something new 
and interesting every month of the growing season; and even in the 
winter the tall clumps of grasses and aster-stems wave their plumes 
above the snow and are a source of delight to every frolicksome 
bevy of snowbirds. 

The China asters are amongst the best of all the annual garden 
flowers. They are of the easiest culture, most free of bloom, and 
comprise a multitude of forms and colors. They are, therefore, 
admirably adapted to profuse and generous effects in schemes of 
planting. They are also worthy of wide attention because they are 
adapted to many of the purposes for which chrysanthemums are 
grown, and they can be raised to perfection wholly without the use 
of glass. They attain;their best in the decline of the season, from 
late August till frost, at a time when many of the annuals and the 
greater part of the perennials are spent and gone. No garden flowers 
carry such a profusion of bloom and color down to the very closing 
in of winter. Last fall our aster border still had blooms when the 
snows fell in November, and when even the wild goldenrods had 
waned and died. 

The evolution of the China aster suggests that of the chrysan- 
themum at almost every point, and it is, therefore, a history of 
remarkable variations. The plant is a native to China. It was 
introduced into Europe about 1731 by R. P. d’Incarville, a Jesuit 
missionary in China, for whom the genus /nvarvillea of the Big- 
nonia family was named. At that time it was a single flower; that 
is, the rays or ligulate florets were of only two to four rows. These 
rays were blue, voilet or white. The center of the flower (or head) 
was comprised of very numerous tubular yellowish florets. Philip 
Miller, the famous gardener botanist of Chelsea, England, received 
seeds of the single white and red asters in 1731, evidently from 
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France; and he received the single blue in 71736. In 1752 he 
obtained seeds of the double red and blue, and in 1753 of the double 
white. At that time there appear to have been no dwarf forms, 
for Miller says that the plants grew eighteen inches to two feet 
high. Martyn, in 1807, Says that in addition to these varieties 
mentioned by Miller there had then appeared a “variegated blue 
and white” variety. The species was well known to American 
gardeners at the opening of the century. In 1806, M’ Mahon, of 
Philadelphia, mentioned the “China aster (in sorts)” as one of the 
desirable garden annuals. Bridgeman, a New York seedsman, 
offered the China and German asters in 1837 « in numerous and 
splendid varieties,” specifying varieties “alba, rubra, cerulea, striata, 
purpurea, etc.” In 1845, Eley said that “China and German 
asters,” “are very numerous” in New England. 

This name German aster records the fact. that the first great 
advances in the evolution of the plant were made in Germany, and 
the seeds which we now use comes largely from that country. The 
marked departure from the type, appears to have been the prolonga- 
tion or great development of the central florets of the head, and the 
production of the “quilled” flower. This type of aster was very 
popular forty and fifty years ago. Breck, in the first edition of his 
“ Flower Garden,” in 1851, speaks of the great improvement of the 
aster “ within a few years,” “by the German florists, and others,” 
and adds that “the full-quilled varieties are the most highly esteemed, 
having a hemispherical shape, either a pure white, clear blue, purple, 
rose or deep red; or beautifully mottled, striped, or edged with 
those colors, or having a red or blue centre.” About fifty years 
ago the habit of the plant had begun to vary considerably, and the 
progenitors of our modern dwarf races began to attract attention. 

The quilled, high centered flower of a generation or more ago is 
too stiff to satisfy the tastes of these later days, and the many flat- 
rayed, loose and fluffy races are now most in demand, and their 
popularity is usually greater the nearer they approach the form of 
the uncombed chrysanthemums, 

The China aster had long since varied into a wide range of colors 
of the cyanic series — shades of blue, red, pink and purple. I do 
not know what its original color might have been. The modern 
evolution of the plant is in the direction of habit, and form of flower. 
Some type varies — generally rather suddenly and without apparent 
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cause — into some novel form, still retaining its accustomed color. 
The florist fixes the variation by breeding from the best and most 
stable plants, and soon other colors appear, until he finally obtains 
the entire range of color in the species. So it happens that there 
are various well marked races or types, each of which has its full 
and independent range of colors. The Comet type (see title page 
and 3, Fig. 48), now the most deserving of the China asters, illus- 
trates these statements admirably. The Comet form—the loose 
open flower with the long strap-like rays— appeared upon the 
market about 1886 or 1887 with a flower of a dull white overlaid 
with pink. The pink tended to fade out after the flower opened,. 
leaving the color an unwashed white. The rose colored Comet next 
appeared and the blue was introduced in 1890. The first clear 
white was introduced in America in 1892, coming from Vilmorian 
of Paris, and the China aster had reached its greatest artistic 
perfection. | 

The greatest desideratum yet to be attained in the China aster 
is a pure yellow flower. There seems to be some general incom- 
patability between the cyanic and the xanthic, or yellow, series 
of colors. Yellow of a pure type has not yet been attained in the 
annual phloxes and many other plants which affect the blues and 
reds. Yet the chrysanthemum and various other plants combine 
the twe, and I confidently expect that the China aster will event- 
ually do the same. We already have distinct approaches to the 
yellow in the Lemon Gem, in which the flowers are suffused with 
a lemon-yellow tint, and in a yellow quilled variety introduced this 
year by Burpeeas the Yellow Aster. This latter aster is one of. 
the crowned type, having a good yellow center and a border of 


whitish rays. 
In the immense range of color, form, habit and season in the 


China aster, the flower lover can find almost any ideal which an 
annual compositous flower can be expected to satisfy. In earliness, 
there has been a distinct advance in recent years in the introduction 
of the excellent French variety, /rewne des Halles, which is known 
in this country as Queen of the Market (Fig. 39; 2, Fig. 48.) 
This variety blooms early in August at Ithaca, even when the seed 
is sown out of doors. One of the earliest forms of this type of 
aster is Burpee’s Queen of Spring, which will bloom by the middle 
of July if started in a frame by the middle of April. This Reine 
des fatles type of aster was introduced in 1885 or 1886 by Vilmorin,,. 
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although it had long been known in the Paris markets, but the 
stock was controlled by a few persons. This variety also has the 
freest and most wide spreading habit of growth, and the stems are 
so long that the variety is very useful for cut flowers. The Can- 
delabra asters are very like the Queen of the Market ia habit, but 
are later. 


39.—Queen of the Market. The earliest type of China Aster. 


In such a range of type, it is impossible to recommend any one 
of them as superior to all others. If one wants deep and glowing 
colors, I should recommend the Truffaut asters, variously known as 
Perfection and Peony flowered, and this type has a most beautiful 
pyramidal habit and a high-centered incurved comely flower(Figs. 
40, 41). The shades of red are especially good in this type of aster. 
Closely allied to this is the Semple strain, which has the distinction 
of being the only well-marked type of American origin. This type 
originated with James Semple, of Bellevue, Pennsylvania, who, by 
continued selection, has brought it to a high degree of perfection. 
The plant is a tall and robust grower, reaching two and a half and 
even three feet high, with long and strong stems and very large 
flowers (often three and a half inches across) with incurved and 
often twisted rays. Two colors of this fine aster are now fixed, the 
pink introduced in 1892 as Mary Semple, and the white, known as 
Semple White. 
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For myself, however, I should give the Comet asters the very 
first place amongst all the various tribes. The habit is dwarf and 
compact, although free. But the great merit lies in the flat, soft, 
spreading long rays, which give the flowers a freedom and novelty 


40.—Truffaut’s Peony flowered. 


of outline and substance which can not be found in any other aster. 
T am particularly fond of the great white Comet and of the delicate 
shades of azure blue. I should place the Truffaut, Semple and 
Jewell strains of asters —all of similar type —in the second place. 
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The Jewell aster known as Apple Blossom, has no superior amongst 
the delicate shades of blush or pink. For the third place, I should 
hesitate between the Washington and Chrysanthemum-flowered 
types. The Victorias are generally given a very high rank, and 
they are one of the most popular strains in England, particularly 
for pot culture, but they have not behaved so well with me. They 
seem to be untrue and mixed in type, and last year many of them 
gave flat open “eyes” or centers. Yet I should place the Victorias 
fourth or fifth in my list. Beyond these types, it would be difficult 
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41.— Truffaut’s Peony-flowered aster. 


_ to single out one strain as superior to others for purposes of general 
cultivation. All of them have particular merits. The Queen of 
the Market is desirable for earliness, long stems and graceful habit, 
and it is popular with florists. The quilled asters are now so far 
outnumbered by the flat-rayed section that they may almost be 
classed with the curiosities. They are always useful for variety, 
and many persons admire their prim form. One of the best of 
these is the Victoria Needle (Fig. 42), a variety which distinguished 
itself on our grounds last year by giving the latest blooms of any 
aster. The Lilliput,—a slim-growing sort with small stiff-petalled 
flowers — is also one of the favorites of the quilled section. Read- 
ing Beauty is also an excellent quilled aster. 
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Another type of quilled aster is represented by the button-headed 
German Quilled, with its scant fringe or short rays (Fig. 48). The 
best form of this is the Betteridge, an improved strain with large 


flowers. 
Amongst the curious asters are the Crown or Corecardeau, with a 


rim of dark color and a center of white or light shades (Figs. 44, 45), 
the Harlequin or party-colored, and the many miniature or tufted 


42.— Victoria Needle. 


sorts, some of which ?grow only three or four.inches high, and{bear 
a close bunch of small dense flowers (see Fig. 47). The very dwarf 
types are stiff and bunchy, but they are often used for borders, and 
the plants can be lifted on the approach of frost and put in pots, 
where they will continue to hold their flowers for three or four 
weeks. 

It is impossible to construct a satisfactory classification of the 
China asters. It is no longer practicable to classify the varieties by 
color. Neither is it feasible to classify them upon habit or stature 
of plant, for several of the best marked types run into both tall and 
dwarf forms. Vilmorin, however, still divides the varieties into 
two groups, the pyramidal growers, and the non-pyramidal growers.* 
The most elaborate classification is that proposed by Barron, from a 
study of extensive tests made at Chiswick, England.t Mr. Barron 


* Les Fleurs de Pleine Terre, 4th ed. 856 (1894). 
+ Journal Roy. Hort. Soc. xi, part i, 15 (1889) ; xii, part ii, 401 (1890). 
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43 —German Quilled Aster. 
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has seventeen sections, but they are not co-ordinate, and they are 
really little more than an enumeration of the various types or 
classes. After considerable study of the varieties in the field and 
herbarium, I find the following scheme to be the most serviceable 
for my purpose: 

I. Flat-rayed asters, in which all, or at least more than five or six 
rows of rays, are more or less prominently flat and the florets open. 

A. Incurved or ball shaped. 
B. Spreading or reflexed. 

If. Tubular or quilled asters, in which all, or all but the two or 
three outer rows of florets have prominently tubular corollas. 

A. Inner florets short ; outer ones longer and flat. Represented 
by the German Quilled. 
B. All the florets elongated and quilled. 

I shall make no attempt to describe all the China asters now 
offered by American seedsmen, nor even all that we have grown, but 
the following running notes may have some interest: 

I. A. Globe Asters. 

Truffaut, Peony-jlowered or Perfection Asters (Figs. 40, 41, 4 in 
Fig. 48).—This is one of the oldest types of our modern asters, 
having been known—although probably not inits present excellence 
—nearly or quite fifty years ago. It was developed by Truffaut of 
Versailles, who died early in the present year when 78 years of age. 
The plants are moderately tall, strong and vigorous, more or less 
pyramidal in habit, with nearly globular often nodding large flowers 
with the outer petals generally spreading or loose. In many colors. 
La Superbe is one of the best strains. There is a semi-dwarf form 
which is excellent. Prince of Wales is one of the globe-flowered 
Truffauts. 

Semple.— Already described, page 219. The New Branching 
Aster seems to be the same. 

Bali-flowered or Jewell.— Mostly of dwarfer habit than Semple, 
the flowers less incurved than Truffaut, the petals short and the 
blooms compact and firm. Various colors. Excellent for symmetry 
of bloom. 

Triumph.— As originally introduced by Haage and Schmidt, 
about 1887, this is a dwarf peony-flowered aster, but much of it 
now seems to be open-flowered, and Barron classes it with the 
Chrysanthemum-flowered types. When pure, it is one of the best 
of the dwarf asters, but it does not appear to be well fixed. It has 
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a very free and graceful habit for a dwarf. Height about eight or 
ten inches. 

I. B. Plat or Reflexed Asters. 

Chrysanthemum-flowered (1 in Fig 48).— Plants of various habit 
and of various merits. Usually characterized by a free and open 
growth, although there are semi-dwarf forms, and symmetrical well- 
formed flowers with the outer rays much reflexed. A very useful 
class, in many colors. 

Washington.— An offshoot of the last, of medium height, with 
large, rather flattish flowers, full and symmetrical to the center. 
Many colors, and little inclined to “ run” or sport. 

Mignon.— A very fine aster, of medium height, close, pleasing 
habit, the flower full to the center and rather flat, the lower rays 
not much reflexed. A most interesting feature of one variety is its 
singular habit of changing color. It opens a white flower with 
only the faintest tinge of undefinable azure or flesh color, but grad- 
ually passes into a delicate light rose pink. Flowers small and more 
regular in shape than the Victorias, 
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44.—Crown Aster. 


Victoria.—A very popular class of asters, both tall and dwarf. 
It is commended for its very free blooming, and for the habits of 


15 
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many of the white strains of changing into azure and pink tints, 
like the Mignon. (Page 151.) 

Emporer or Giant Emporer.— A strong tall grower, rather late, 
only slightly branching and bearing three to five very large flowers, 
of chrysanthemum form; various colors. 

Queen of the Market (Figs. 39, 2 in Fig. 48) has been already 
described (pages 149, 151). Queen of Spring and Queen of the 
Earlies are varieties of this type. 

Crown or, Corcardeau (Figs. 44, 45).— Of medium or semi-dwarf 
habit (45), early and free flowering. Center of the flower white or 
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nearly so, surrounded by a rim or fringe of variously-colored rays. 
Interesting and very showy. The central florets are somewhat 
tubular, and suggest the quilled section of asters, with which, per- 
haps, the type should be classed. Known also as Double Crowned, 
Pompon Crown and Cockade. 

Comet (Title page, illustration, Fig. 46, 3 in Fig. 48).— Fully 
described on pages 148, 150. The center of the flower is filled with 
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short rays, which are sometimes very narrow and twisted. The type 
still tends to sport, although the greater part of the flowers 
true to {the idealiform. Fig 46 shows 


come 
one of the most frequent 
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46.— Comet, inferior type. 


departures from the type, with a loose border and a “ single” center, 


Tn this form the variety approaches 
The Comet asters, in various colors, 
races for flower border, but they are 


chrysanthemum flowered type 
are amongst the best of all the 
less useful for cut flowers than 
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some of the larger stemmed and stiffer and rounder flowered types, 
like Truffaut, Semple, Ball-flowered and the like. 

Imbricated or Imbricated Pompon.— This aster, in many colors, 
is intermediate between the flat-rayed and quilled sections. The 
rays are all alike or approximately so, short and somewhat concave, 
springing from a tubular base. The flowers are medium or some- 
times small in size, very close and compact, and uniform in shape. 
The habit is compact, either dwarf or rather tall. Distinct and 
desirable. 

Il. A. Button-quilled asters. 

German quilled (Fig. 43). — Described on page 223. There are 
many excellent strains of this type, mostly of medium tall and 
spreading growth, with long stiff stems. In some forms, the flowers 
are drooping. Many colors. 

Dwarf Bouquet (Fig. 47).— Very dwarf and compact asters, 
growing five to eight inches high, with a terminal bouquet of small 
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' 47.,—Dwarf Bouquet. 


very dense flowers with the center florets short and tubular, and a 
thin border of short flattish rays. Excellent for borders, or formal 
effects. Many colors. _ 7 
Shakespeare.— Much like the last, but the flowers more distinctly 
quilled. These are the dwarfest asters which we have grown, many 
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of the plants never reaching beyond four inches in height. Many 
colors. 
Il. B. Long-quilled or Needle asters. 


Victoria Needle (Fig. 42).— Either medium tall or dwarf asters, 
with the habit of the Chrysanthemum-flowered type, and the range 
and brillianey of coloring of the Victorias, but distinguished by 
the long quill-like florets, and the absence of rays. Excellent, of 
its class. (Page 222.) 

Lilliput.— Plants tall and strict. Flowers small, the quills slen- 
der and compact. Late. Many colors, very pretty. (Page 221.) 

The student a few years hence who consults this paper—if I 
should be so fortunate as to have a reader then—will be interested 
to know just what varieties of asters were offered by American 
seedsmen in the spring of 1895. I have, therefore, made a list of 
the varieties, under the names by which they are catalogued. All 
these many and various types belong toa single species (Callistephus 
hortensis*), which is native to Siberia and China, and which is now 
widely cultivated in temperate climates. The trade namesare given, 
without any attempt to determine synonyms: 


AJneer’s Perfection Double. Branching, White. 
Ball of Fire. Breck’s International Prize. 
Betteridge’s Prize. Candelabra, Red. 
Betteridge’s Quilled, Mixed. Caldelabra, Rose. 
Betteridge’s Quilled, Sulphur] Candelabra, White. 

Yellow. China. 
Blne Danube. Chrysanthemum flowered — 

- Bolitze’s. Dwarf Bouquet. Dwarf, Brilliant Rose. 

Boston Florists’ White. Chrys. flowered — Dwarf, Crim- 
Boston Market White. son. 
Bouquet Dwarf, Crimson. Chrys. flowered — Dwarf, Dark, 
Bouquet Dwarf, Mixed. Lavender. 
Bouquet Dwarf, White. Chrys, flowered — Dwarf, Fiery 
Branching, Crimson. Scarlet. 
Branching, Lavender. Chrys. flowered — Dwarf, Flesh 
Branching, Shell Pink. Pink. 


“The proper botanical name of the China aster, however, is Callistemma hor- 
tense, Cassini, Dist. Sci. Nat. vi. Suppl. 45 (1817), and Bull. Soe. Philom. 1817, 32. 
The name Callistephus hortensis, both genus and species, dates from 1825. This 
latter name is accepted by Bentham and Hooker, however (Genera Plantarum, 
11,270), and I therefore used it in the revision of Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden 
Botany, inasmuch as Gray preferred to adhere closely to Bentham and Hooker’s 
work. Callistemma has long been in use, with more or less frequency, by horti- 
culturists, and it would seem, therefore, that it should be revived. 
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Chrys. flowered—Dwarf, Indigo| Dwarf Pyramidal Bouquet. 


Blue. 

Chrys. flowered—-Dwarf, Large 
Flowered. 

Chrys. flowered — Dwarf, Light 
Bl 


ue. 

Chrys. flowered—Dwarf, Orange 
Rose. 

Chrys. flowered—Dwarf, Mixed. 

Chrys. flowered—-Dwarf, Rose. 

Chrys. flowered— Dwarf, Striped. 

Chrys. flowered—Dwarf, White. 

Chrys. flowered—Tall, Mixed. 

Cocardeau or Crown. 

Comet, Bright Blue and White. 

Comet, Carmine. 

Comet, Deep Pink. 

Comet, Dwarf. 

Comet, Giant White. 

Comet, Indigo and White. 

Comet, Lavender and White. 

Comet, Light Blue. 

Comet, Lilac. 

Comet, Lilac and White. 

Comet, Mixed. 

Comet, Peach Blossom. 

Comet, Pink and White. 

Comet, Purple White. 

Comet, Rose. 

Comet, Rose and White. 

Comet, Snow White. 

Crimson Crown. 

Crimson Wave. 

Diamond. 

Diamond, Dark Crimson. 

Diamond, Deep Carmine. 

Diamond, Deep Violet. 

Diamond, Deep Violet and White. 

Diamond, Crimson and White. 

Diamond, Pink and White. 

Diamond, Purplish Lilac. 

Diamond, Reddish Violet. 

Diamond, Rose. 

Diamond, White. 

Double German. 

Dwarf, Brilliant Rose. 

Dwarf, Fiery Scarlet. 

Dwarf German 

Dwarf Pyramidal. 


Dwarf Queen. ©“ EVBWEB 

Dwarf Queen, Crimson. 

Dwarf Queen, Dark Blue. 

Dwarf Queen, Large Flowering. 

Dwarf Queen, Light Blue. 

Dwarf Queen, White. 

Eclipse. 

Empress, Bright Blue. 

Empress, Crimson. 

Empress, Mixed. 

Empress, White. 

French, Peony. 

General Jacqueminot. 

Giant Emperor. 

Globe Flowered, Double Ger- 
man. 

Globe Flowered, Pyramidal. 

Goliath. 

Half Dwarf, Multiflora Mauve. 

Harlequin, Mixed. 

Henderson’s Marvel. 

Hovey’s Florist’s Prize. 

Imbricated Pompon, Crimson. 

Imbricated Pompon, Dark In- 
digo. 

Imbricated Pompon, Lavender 
Blue. 

Imbricated Pompon, Mixed. 

Imbricated Pompon, “ Mourning 
Aster.” 

Imbricated Pompon, Rose. 

Imbricated Pompon, Sky Blue. 

Imbricated Pompon, White. 

Improved Pyramidal Bouquet. 

Improved Quilled. 

Improved Victoria. 

Jewel, Apple Blossom. 

Jewel, Carmine Rose. 

Jewel, Crimson. 

Jewel, Purple. 

La Brilliant. 

Lady in White. 

Large Rose Flowered, Dark 
Scarlet. 

Large Rose Flowered, Mixed. 

La Superbe. 

Lemon Gem. 


| Leonard’s Snowball. 
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Lilliput-flowered, White. 
May’s Miniature. 

Meteor, Bright Crimson. 
Mignon. 

Mignon, Bright Blue. 
Mignon, Carmine Red. 
Mignon, Peach Blossom Pink. 
Mignon, Snow White. 
Mignon, White and Lilac, 
Mignon, White and Rose, 
Miniature Bouquet. ; 
Mixed Crown. 

New Dwarf Pearl. 

Ne Plus Ultra. 

Pearl. 

Pearl Blanche. 

Pearl Rose Crown. 

Pearl Rouge. 

Perfection, Flesh-colored. 
Perfection, Light Yellow. 
Primrose Pink. 

Prince of Wales. 
Princess Rosalind. 
Pygme. 

Pyramidal Harlequin, Purple. 
Queen of Spring. 

Queen of the Earlies. 
Queen of the Market. 
Quilled, or China. 

Reid’s German Quilled. 
Reine des Halles. 

Rose. 

Rose, Blue. 

Rose, Dark Red. 

Rose, White. 
Rose-flowered. 

St. Paul Beauty. 

Salzer’s Goliath. 

Salzer’s Prize Bouquet. 
Salzer’s White Bouquet. 
Scarlet Needle, 

Schiller, White. 

Semple’s Branching. 
Shakespeare, Crimson. 
Shakespeare, Dark Blue. 
Shakespeare, Mixed. 
Shakespeare, White. 
Silver Ball. 

Snowball. 


| 
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Snow Queen. 

Sulphur Yellow. 

Sutton’s Reading Beauty. 
Triumph, Dark Scarlet. 
Triumph, Dark Scarlet and 


hite. 
Triumph of the Market. 
Truffaut's Peony Perfection, 


Brilliant Rose, 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, Car- 
mine. 


Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Crimson, 

Truffaut’s Peon Perfection, 
Dark Blood Red. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Deep Mauve. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Light Blue, 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Mixed. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Pink. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Purple. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Snow White. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Striped. 

Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 


Dwarf, Black Blue. 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Black Blue and White. 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Crimson and White, 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Light Blue. 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Light Blue and White, 


Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Rose. 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 


Dwarf, Rose and White. 
Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, Shining Dark Sceariet, 
Truffuat’s Peony Perfection, 
Dwarf, White, 
Uhland Globe. 
Vaughan’s Beauty. 
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Vaughan’s Fireball. Victoria, Needle Perfection. 
Vaughan’s Improved Victoria. Victoria, Peach Blossom. 
Vesuvius. Victoria, Purple. 
Vick’s New Branching. Victoria, Striped. 
Victoria, Apple Blossom. Victoria, White. . 
Victoria, Bourdeaux Red. Washington, Crimson. 
Victoria, Dark Scarlet. Washington, Light Blue. 
Victoria, Dwarf Bouquet, Crim-| Washington, Mixed. 

son. Washington, Needle. 
Victoria, Dwarf Mixed. Washington, Peach Blossom. 
Victoria, Dwarf Rose. Washington, Silver Gray. 
Victoria, Dwarf White. Washington, White. 
Victoria, Cream Colored. White Star. 
Victoria, Crimson. White Wave. 
Victoria, Large Flowering. Yellow Aster. 
Victoria, Light Blue. | Zirngiebel’s, Double White. 
Victoria, Needle. Zulu King. 


Respecting the cultivation of these China asters, little need be 
said. If early flowers are wanted or if the plants are to be grown 
in pots as specimens for exhibition, the seeds should be sown indoors 
or in a frame as early as the middle of April, in this latitude. But 
if the plants are to be grown in borders, it is quite as well to sow 
the seed in the ground where the plants are to grow. The China | 
aster is essentially an autumn flower, and I have no desire, from the 
amateur’s standpoint, to force it ahead of its season and to make it 
compete with the flowers of midsummer. We sowed the seeds of 
about fifty varieties on the 4th of June last year. The soil was 
rich and kindly—a good loam —and the plants came on with 
vigor, and, notwithstanding a prolonged drought, every variety 
gave a profuse bloom throughout September and October, and a 
few sorts — like Queen of the Market — spent themselves and died 
before frost came. 

China asters do not force well. They generally grow too tall and 
are too slow in coming into bloom. But experiments in forcing 
them for winter bloom have not been made to any extent in this 
country, and it is not improbable that some varieties might lend 
themselves to this treatment with ease. 

There are two or three insects which prey upon the China aster 
but they do not appear to be widespread. ‘The most serious diffi- 
culty with them is the rust, a fungus (Coleosdorium Sonchiarvensis) 
which attacks the under side of the leaf and raises an orange- 
colored pustule. Timely sprays with the copper fungicides will keep 
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this disorder in check. The Bordeaux mixture discolors the plants, 
and it is therefore better to use the ammoniacal carbonate of copper. 
Spray it upon the plants before the fungus appears, and repeat every 
week or ten days. Useacyclone nozzle and spray upwards, so as to 
strike the under sides of the leaves. 


ABSTRACT. 


This bulletin desires to discourage the formal and geometrical 
fiower bed, which persists in setting itself into the middle of a quiet 
and well behaved lawn. It advises that flowers be grown for their 
own sakes, and not for the bed in which they happen to be placed. 
It urges the growing of flowers profusely, in a free and graceful 
way, in borders next rear walks and fences and against groups of 
larger plants and occasionally about the foundations of buildings. It 
would use hardy and free-growing plants in preference to the potted 
and unwilling house plants, which usually give strained and exotic 
effects. 

The China asters are amongst the best of the annuals for popular 
use. They are essentially autumn flowers, and little is to be gained 
by forcing them ahead of their season, except when they are wanted 
for sale as cut flowers. In central New York, they may be sown as 
late as the first or even the middle of June with good results, if the 
soil is rich and if they are given good care. There is a multitude 
of varieties. For growing in borders, perhaps the best type is the 
Comet, in various colors. Other excellent races are the Truffaut, 
known also as Perfection and Peony-flowered, the Semple or Branch- 
ing, Chrysanthemum-flowered, Washington, Victoria and Mignon, 
and Queen of the Market. The last iscommended for earliness and 
graceful open habit, and it it one of the best for cut flowers. Many 
other types are valuable for special purposes. The Crown of 
Cocardeau is odd and attractive. Amongst the quilled asters, the 
various strains of German Quilled, Victoria Needle and Lilliput are 
excellent. The very dwarf tufted asters are well represented in 
Dwarf Bouquet or Dwarf German, and Shakespeare. 
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48—1 (3 flowers), Chrysanthemum-flowered ; 2, Queen of the Market; 3, Comet; 4, Truffaut’s 
Peony-flowered ; 5, ye olde tyme sorte. 
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91. Recent Chrysanthemums. 


CorNnELL UNIversiry, 
Itnaca, N. Y., April 20, 1895. 


Lhe Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Sir.— The sudden popularization of the chrysanthemum is one 
of the marvels of recent horticultural enterprise. The commercial 
interest in chrysanthemum growing in this State is now very large, 
and there are many features of the industry which demand atten- 
tion from experimenters. Asa beginning towards the solution of 
some of the perplexities which beset the growers of the plant, and 
for the purpose of still further popularizing a worthy industry, we 
have made a careful test of the leading varieties upon the market in 
1894, and have here given an account of the behavior of the most 
prominent ones. Our collection numbered over 200 kinds. The 
report is written from the point of view of the florist, rather than 
the amateur. I submit the paper as a bulletin under, Chapter 230 


of the Laws of 1895. 
L. H. BAILEY. 


A KEY TO THE CLASSIFICATION OF VARIETIES OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Group A. Large flowered. Diameter 4 to 10 inches. 
Section 1. Incurved. 
Llorets regularly ineurved. 
Sub-section 1. Japanese Incurved. 
Florets irregularly incurved. 
Section 2. Japanese. 
Florets straight, spreading, twisted, curled, or 
drooping. 
Section 3. Reflexed. 
Florets regularly reflexed, 
Sub-section 2. Japanese Reflexed. 
Florets irregularly refleced, or long and 
droopwng. 
Section 4. Anemone. 
Llorets in two serves, disk and ray. Disk flor- 
ets tubular, forming half a sphere in center. 
Lay florets strap-shaped, horizontal and arrayed 
around the outside. 
Sub-section 3. Japanese Anemone. 
Lay florets ncurved, refleced, or drooping. 


Group B. Small flowered or Pompon. Diameter 1 to 2 inches. 
Section 1. Pompon. 
Flowers formal and diminutive, with short 
closely packed florets. 
Section 2. Anemone Pompon. 
Dimimutiwe flowers of the Anemone type. 


Group C. Single flowered. Diameter 1 to 5 inches. 
Flowers single. 


Recent Chrysanthemums. 


Within the past ten years, the chrysanthemum of the florists has 
risen from a very inferior position, commercially, to one of the 
greatest prominence in this country. The first regular chrysan- 
themum exhibition in America was held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1868, but this and the sister 
society in Pennsylvania awarded prizes for chrysanthemums much 
earlier. In those days, however, and perhaps for many years pre- 
vious, the chrysanthemum was treated as a hardy plant, and culti- 
vated in the outdoor gardens. Better flowers and plants came later, 
with the idea of affording them greenhouse protection, and then we 
find Dr. H. P. Walcott, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Mr. John 
Thorpe, then of Queens, Long Island, to be the most prominent 
raisers of seedlings, cultivators and advocates of the chrysanthemum 
in general. 

But the courageous attempts of these and several other persons 
in various parts of the country, particularly in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, met with only a small share of success. Not, 
indeed, until the later years of the past decade was anything ap- 
proaching popular esteem for the chrysanthemum aroused in the 
American people, and then it was mainly due to a happy speculation 
on the part of one of our prominent nurserymen. In 1888, Mr. W. 
A. Manda, then of Cambridge, Massachusetts, now at South Orange, 
New Jersey, purchased the famous variety, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, 
from a Boston florist for the sum of $1,500—a price un- 
precedented in the chrysanthemum world. This event, and the 
subsequent advertising of the variety, did more to render the chrys- 
anthemum an object of public fame in America than all other pre- 
vious efforts combined. The demand for these plants at once began 
to grow with leaps and bounds, annual exhibitions sprung into exist- 
ence in all parts of the country, and many florists and nurserymen 
created special departments to cover the work of securing new varie- 
ties and to select, propagate and distribute those of greatest merit. 
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Mrs. Alpheus Hardy had been sent here in the first instance from 
Japan, and numerous other varieties were now imported from that 
country in the hope of securing something equally valuable. But 
while many of those importations proved really meritorious under 
our climatic conditions, none of them reached that high position in 
the public regard which had been accorded their forerunner. 

So many of these varieties imported- from Japan and Europe 
proved to be unsatisfactory, that it soon became evident that if our 
growers were to have a class of plants suited to their own peculiar 
needs and climate, they must set about raising them from seeds, 
crossing the varieties ii hand so as to secure offspring of the desired 
character. This has been done with very marked success, and fore- 
most among those who have given the departure extensive attention 
and encouragement may be mentioned, Messrs. Pitcher & Mandy, 
of Short Hills, New Jersey ; Messrs. Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, 
Michigan; Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co., New York; Messrs. E. 
G. Hill & Co., Richmond, Indiana; Mr. John N. May, Summit, 
New Jersey; Mr. Hugh Graham, Philadelphia; Mr. T. D. Hat- 
field, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Mr. J. C. Vaughan, Chicago; Mr. 
Wm. K. Harris, Philadelphia; Mr. Thos. H. Spaulding, Orange, 
New Jersey, and Messrs. Fred. Dorner & Son, Lafayette, Indiana. 
A very large proportion of the imported varieties are weak growers, 
and they have a tendency to produce imperfect flowers. The outer 
florets (erroneously called petals) sometimes expand so as to show 
the center of the flower, and this characteristic renders certain 
groups of varieties comparatively worthless for commercial purposes, 
while in other sections (anemones and pompon anemones) the full 
development of this central disk is considered one of the essentials 
of a worthy bloom. This defect occurs less frequently in the 
domestic productions, although unscrupulous dealers occasionally 
praise inferior varieties to the disadvantage and often serious loss of 
the purchaser. Great difficulty stands in the way of decreasing the 
extent of thisevil. _Withsome such idea, and to prevent the duplica- 
tion of names, the American Chrysanthemum Society was organized 
at Buffalo, N. Y., August, 1889; and the work of that body, espe- 
cially in the latter particular, has been of great service to the growers. 
A promising innovation was made by the society last autumn in 
establishing local committees to determine the degree of merit 
exhibited by all new varieties brought to their notice, and to report 
them worthy or unworthy, as they found them to be. Witha testi- 
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monial of this character, given by the most competent judges, the 
meritorious varieties should soon close the market against all others, 
and for this reason those who are successful in producing good new 
kinds should in future submit them to some member of the society 
before trying to dispose of them by the ordinary process of com- 
merce. The present officers of the society are: Mr. E. A. Wood, 
Denver, Colorado, president; Mr. E. G. Hill, Richmond, Indiana, 
vice-president; Mr. KE. D. Smith, Adrian, Michigan, secretary ; Mr. 
John N. May, Summit, New Jersey, treasurer. 

Great as are the troubles of nomenclature and misrepresentation, 
there are others of almost equal importance which the society can 
not properly regulate, and the undertaking would be much too 
troublesome for private or commercial growers. Many dealers now 
issue long annual lists of new kinds from which it is impossible to 
select the best varieties for local requirements. No effort is spared 
in the most expensive and elaborate system of cultivation, to make 
these plants produce blooms for the exhibitions of the previous 
autumn, and the awards then given are at best an imperfect guide 
for the investor. The average florist for obvious reasons can pro- 
vide only ordinary conditions, and he desires to know if any of these 
new varieties will prove better than the older and cheaper sorts 
under his method of cultivation. Again, some varieties produce 
the choicest blooms from “crown” buds, while “terminal” buds 
are the best in others; some bloom late, others early; some are 
adapted for specimen plants, others for specimen flowers. Then there 
are new insects and diseases to deal with, and many minor matters 
bearing on cultivation, the effects of various fertilizers, ete. Hitherto 
there has been no one to thoroughly investigate these matters for 
the benefit of the vast number of people throughout the State and 
country who are financially and otherwise interested. A work of 
this character has been recently undertaken by the Horticultural 
Department of Cornell University, and it is hoped in due time to 
bring about the desired results. Although late in the season, opera- 
tions were begun last August, and a record of the results so far 
obtained will be found in these pages. It is due to the public spirit 
and generosity of Messrs. Pitcher & Manda, Messrs. Peter Hender- 
son & Co., Mr. John N. May, Messrs. Nathan Smith & Sons, and 
Messrs. E. G. Hill & Co., that we were enabled to secure for our 
purposes ample supplies of such of their varieties of 1894 as were in 
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stock at that time. Many others, who promised to contribute dur- 
ing the present season, would have joined in the work last year had 
our intentions been known to them before their supplies were 
exhausted. 


Recent VARIETIES. 


While a large number of the new varieties put on sale in the 
United States of late years show no marked improvement on older 
types, there are still many of them decidedly superior in character. 
The advance is perhaps most noticeable in the stems, which are 
dwarf, stout and erect, and well furnished with luxuriant leaves to 
the base of the flower, as compared with the long, slender and 
sparsely leaved growth of older kinds. And the blooms in many 
cases are of larger size and improved form, and better filled with 
florets of the best texture. Considerable progress has also been 
made in providing good types of the most desirable colors to bloom 
at the various seasons, early, medium and late. Mrs, E. G. Hill and 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, for example, are invaluable additions to 
our earliest varieties, as are Eugene Dailledouze and Titian to the 
mid-season set, and Challenge, Laredo and Mrs. J. George Ils to the 
late flowering sorts. Niveus, Fig. 52, in all essentials comes nearest, 
to the American ideal of a perfect variety. 

The tendency to low growth in the stems, while of much util- 
ity when blooms for cutting are the main consideration, is of far 
greater importance in the production of decorative and specimen 
plants. It is not forgotten that blooms with two or three feet of 
stem are a necessity in the cut flower trade, but there is proba- 
bly little danger of the dwarfing of the plants being carried so far 
as to render the flowers they produce unmarketable or useless for 
cutting. Plants for decoration and exhibition can hardly be too 
dwarf or stocky in growth, and it is in this connection that such 
varieties as Golden Ball, which may be developed in excellent form 
with one-third of the labor and expense usually required in staking 
and training, will ultimately assert themselves and increase in 
popularity. Perhaps the one feature of chrysanthemum development 
which affords little or no indication of progress is the color of the 
flowers. It is true that a few novel shades have been produced, but 
these are of such indifferent character that their utility is doubtful, 
and most of them, from the florist’s point of view, are certainly 
valueless. The most serviceable flowers for decorative purposes, 
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and hence for commercial work, are those of well defined colors, 
and in this direction but little has been accomplished in the last few 
years. 

During the past season we grew many of the more recent kinds, 
with a view to arriving at some definite conclusions in these and 
kindred matters. They were grown side by side in the center 
(solid) bed of a long-span-to-the-south greenhouse. This bed is 60 
feet long by 6 feet wide, and the prepared compost, resting on a 
heavy clay bottom, is about 12 inches in depth, the constituents of 
the mixture being decomposed clay-sod and well-rotted manure, 
about three parts of the former to one of the latter. It was late in 
the season when operations were begun, the plants having been 
placed in position, about ten inches apart, August 9 and 10. When 
they had fairly started into growth, some three weeks after planting, 
a light mulching of short barnyard manure was applied, and twice 
during the season the bed was dressed with a commercial fertilizer, 
each time scattering about three pounds of the artificial manure 
over the entire surface of the bed. Manure-water, prepared from 
unadulterated cow-dung, was given twice a week until the buds 
began to show color, when all manuring practically ceased. The 
liquid was applied at first in very weak solution, using a three gal- 
lon measure of the solid manure to 100 gallons of water, and 
gradually increased in strength until the end. Water was applied 
as the plants appeared to need it, and after bright days they were 
sprayed overhead. Each plant was restricted to one stem, which 
was trained toa bamboo stake, and only one bud, crown or terminal 
was allowed to develop on each. Asa result of the late planting, 
the flowering of the plants was generally late, and a number of them, 
which were rather small and weakly at the outset, failed to bloom. 
In the way of comparing the varieties when grown under equal con- 
ditions, however, the test was fair and carefully made. 

Our notes on the leading varieties which bloomed with us are 
given in detail. In parenthesis following the name of the plant 
will be found the name of the disseminator and date of distribution. 
Then comes a general estimate of the variety, followed by descriptive 
particulars. Where we had two or more plants of a variety, one 
was grown to a crown bud and the other to a terminal. These terms 
are represented by their initials in the notes set back from the mar- 
gin, which refer to the taking of the buds and their arrival at the 
stage of full development. The errors in names as received from 
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the dealers were few in number, and apparently due to displace- 
ment of the labels at some time. One plant of Judge Hoitt was 
received from Messrs. E. G. Hill & Co., under the name of Andes; 
Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co. and Messrs. Pitcher & Manda sup- 
plied Yellow Hammer under the name of Condor; one plant of 
Mrs. E. G. Hill came from Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co. under 
the name of Mdme. Ed. Lefort, and Messrs. Pitcher & Manda 
described some other variety as Elizabeth Bisland in their catalogue 
of 1894. 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT VARIETIES GROWN AT 
CORNELL, 1894. | 


T. Zerminal —A flower or flower-bud produced by a lateral shoot. 


©. Crown — The solitary flower or flower-bud which is sometumes 
borne at the extremity of the main stem. 


Adele Merz (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Medium quality. Stem 
36 inches high, strong and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter, show- 
ing center a trifle. Florets medium width; reflexed ; moderately 
firm in texture and of rich rose color. Syn. Stanley Baxter. 

Taken September 26. At best November 10. 


American Hagle( Pitcher & Manda, 1894)—Anemone. Medium, 
Stem 34 inches high, rather weak. Fiowers 5 to 6 inches diameter, 
full and perfect; largest and best to crowns. Jay florets in a single 
row, horizontal, medium width; white. Disk full and high; florets 
rosy purple. 

T’. Taken October 8. At best November 16. 

C. Taken October 8. At best November 10. 


Andes (Pitcher & Manda, 1893)—Excellent. Stem 27 inches 
high, stout and erect. Flowers 6 inches diameter, very full and 
strikingly decorative. [lorets broad, incurved; the lower ones 
drooping a little and slightly curled and twisted; heavy in texture 


and of rich bronze-yellow color. 
C. Taken October 11. At best November 29. 


A. T. Ewing (Hill & Co., 1893)— A very beautiful variety. 
Stem 26 inches high, stout and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter ; 
full, and very regular in shape. Florets spreading; broad; heavy 
in substance ; ground color white, margined and suffused with bril- 


liant rose. 
T. Taken October 16. At best November 14. 


Beau Ideal (Hill & Co., 1893)— Very good. Stem 28 inches 
high, moderately strong and erect, and of equal strength under 
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crowns and terminals. Flowers 54 inches diameter; full, and 
equally good from crowns and terminals. Florets irregularly spread- 
ing ; broad; good in substance and of a bright pink color. 

T. Taken October 11. At best November 29. 

C. Taken October 30. At best December 13. 


Beauty of Exmouth (Godfrey, 1893)— Very good. Stem 32 
inches high, and moderately strong and erect. Flowers 6 inches 
diameter, very full and decorative. Florets twisted and curled in 
all direction; medium width; firm in texture; pure white. An 
English seedling. 

C. Taken October 8. At best November 8. 


Bonnie Marjorie (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Medium. Stem 
85 inches high, rather weak. Flower 44 inches diameter, full and 
of good form. Florets broad ; heavy in texture; incurved and of 


pale yellow color. 
T. Taken September 26. At best November 11. 


Ohallenge (Hill & Co., 1894) — A choice variety. Stem 20 to 
30 inches high, weakest and shortest under terminals, stout and 
erect under crowns. Flowers massive, 5 to 6 inches diameter 3 
largest and best from crowns; very deep and full. Florets partially 
incurved ; broad; firm of texture ; light yellow in color. 

T. Taken September 28. At best November 29. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 29. 


Charles Davis (Davis, 1894)— Extra fine. Stem 27 to 35 
inches high, moderately strong and erect, strongest and longest 
under terminals. Flowers 6 to 63 inches diameter, very full and 
graceful; largest and best from terminals. Florets irregularly 
reflexed; broad; of medium substance and light bronze color. This 
is of English origin, a sport from Viviand Morel, and one of the 
few European varieties that do well in this country. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 1. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 6. 


Oharlotte (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Medium quality. Stem 
30 to 36 inches high, strong and erect, shortest and strongest under 
crowns. Flower 5 inches diameter, full and of good depth. Florets 
regularly incurved ; texture moderate; medium width ; ivory-white 
in color. 

T. Taken September 26. Flower deformed. 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 13. 


Clenton Chalfant (Chalfant, 1894)— Very good. Stem 25 to 
36 inches high, moderately strong and erect, shortest and strongest 
under crowns. Flower 5 inches diameter, full and perfect ; 
largest and best from crowns. Florets straight; medium width ; 
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firm in substance; color bright yellow. A sport from Joseph A. 
White. Fig. 49. 

T. Taken September 28. At best November 28. 

C. Taken October 17. At best December 9. 
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49.— Clinton Chalfant. (Half Size.) 


Creole (May, 1893)— Very good. Stem 36 inches high, strong 
and erect. Flower 5 inches diameter, moderately full. Florets 
irregularly incurved, extra wide, firm in texture, and of deep 
amaranth color. 

T. Taken October 8. At best November 18. 


Elizabeth Bisland (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— A typical Japa- 
nese variety of high quality. Stem about 45 inches high, rather 
weak; strongest under terminals. Flower 7 to 8 inches diameter, 
crown buds producing those of the larger size; very full and irreg- 
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ular. Florets narrow; light in texture and of canary yellow color. 
A grand keeper. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 10. 

C. Taken September 13. At best October 30. 


Eugene Dailledouze (Hill & Co., 1894)— Superlative. Stem 40 
to’45 inches high, longest to crowns; stout and rigid. Flower 6 to 
7 inches diameter, crowns larger and fuller than terminals; of great 
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50.—Eugene Dailledouze. (Half Size.) 


depth. Florets wide and of heavy substance ; irregularly incurved ; 
rich orange yellow. Fig. 50. 

T. Taken October 8. At best November 10. 

C. Taken October 3. At best November 21. 


Garza (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Anemone. Very good. 
Stem 19 to 26 inches high, equally strong under crowns and ter- 
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minals. Flower 5 inches diameter; very perfect; best bloomsfrom 
crown buds. Disk full and compact; florets white, tinged light yel- 
low. Ray florets broad, pure white; standing out horizontally. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 9. 

C. Taken October 11. At best November 22. 


George I. Gause (Hill & Co., 1893)— Very good. Stem 34 
inches high ; rather weak, though erect. Flower 6 inches diameter ; 
very full and of great depth. Florets irregularly spreading ; medium 
width ; light of texture ; reddish-bronze color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best Nov. 20. 


George Schlegel ( Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Poor quality. Stem 
49 to 53 inches high; moderately strong and erect; highest and 
strongest under crowns. Flower 44 to 5 inches diameter; largest 
and best from crowns. Florets wide; well incurved; pure white. 

T. Taken September 26, At best November 12. 


Georgienne Bramhall (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Very good. 
Stem 36 to 38 inches high ; moderately strong and erect; shortest 
and strongest to crowns. Flower 54 to 6 inches diameter; largest 
and best from crowns; full. Florets broad, irregularly incurved, 
thick in texture and of pale yellow color. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 15. 

C. Taken October 16. At best November 19. 


Gettysburgh (Henderson & Co., 1893) — Medium quality. Stem 
39 inches high, strong and erect. Flower 5 inches diameter, | 
moderately full, Florets reflexed, whirled in center; medium 
width; firm in texture ; deep crimson. 

T. Taken October 8. At best November 13. 


Golden Gate (Pitcher d& Manda, 1893)— Poor quality. Stem 
31 inches high, moderately strong. Flower 5 inches diameter, 
showing center very much. Florets broad, reflexed, and of light 
yellow color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 13. 


Golden Hair (Smith d& Son, 1894) — Very good. Stem 26 inches 
high, stout and erect. Flower 54 inches diameter, moderately full. 
Florets irregularly incurved; broad; very hairy; of heavy substance 
and rich golden bronze color. 

T. Taken October 11. At best December 7. 


Golden Wedding (Henderson & Co., 1893)—One of the best. 
Stem 388 inches high, stout and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter ; full, 
and very attractive in form. florets irregularly incurved ; medium 
width and substance ; deep yellow. 

T. Taken October 3. At best November 19. 


Hon. Thomas Lowry (Pitcher d& Manda, 1894)— Inferior. 
Stem 36 inches high, weak. lower 5 inches diameter, full. Florets 
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wide, of good substance; pale yellow in color, faintly suffused with 
rose. The disseminators class it with the hirsute sections in their 
catalogue of 1894, but the florets show nothing of the hairy character 
of this group with us. 

T. Taken October 3. At best November 5. 


Iliuminator (May, 1893)—Very good. Stem 45 inches high, 
stout anderect. Flower 541inches diameter, full. Florets spreading 
informally; broad; medium texture; bright yellow. 

T. Taken October 11. At best Novernber 15. 


Ingomar (Smith & Son, 1894)—Exeellent. Stem 58 inches high, 
strong and erect. Flower 7} inches diameter, full and graceful. 
Florets spreading ; medium width and texture; light bronze shade. 

T. Taken October 3. At best November 29. 


Jessie Godfrey (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)—Very good. Stem 
40 inches high, and of medium strength. Flower 54 inches diameter ; 
very full and of good depth and excellent form. florets incurved, 
those in the center whirled; medium width; white, with light 
traces of pink. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 8. 


J. J. Hill (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)—Medium. Stem 42 inches 
high, stout and rigid. Flower 54 inches diameter, very full. 
Florets reflexed ; medium in width and texture ; rich golden-yellow. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 15. 


Joey Hill (Hill & Co., 1893)—One of the best. Stem 52 inches 
high, strong and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter, very full, and 
excellent in form. Florets broad, the lower ones reflexed, those in 
center midway between erect and reflexed ; strong in texture ; upper 
surface rich, dark velvety red, reverse old gold color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 6. 


Judge Addison Brown (Spaulding, 1894)—Very good. Stem 
27 inches high, moderately strong and erect, of equal height and 
strength under crowns and terminals. Flower 44 to 5} inches di- 
ameter, largest and best from crowns; very full. Florets informally 
ineurved; broad ; notched at the tip; strong in substance, and of 
deep bronzy-yellow color. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 23. 

C. Taken October 23. At best December 8. 


Judge Hoitt Mill & Co., 1893)—-Anemone. Good and remark- 
able. Stem 42 inches high, moderately strong, but rather weak- 
necked. Flower 5 inches diameter, full, and of curious form. Ray 
florets broad, and disposed in two or three rows. Disk very large 
and perfect, the florets almost equal to the outside series in length. 
The entire flower is of a delicate pink shade. 

T. Taken October 8. At best November 13. 
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Catherine Richards Gordon (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) —Ex- 
quisite. Stem 32 to 36 inches high, stout and erect, shortest and 
strongest under crown buds. Flower 5 to 6 inches diameter; very 
full; most perfect and largest from crowns. Florets irregularly 
incurved; medium width and texture; hairy; white in color, 
beautifally tinged with pink. 

T. Taken September 26. At best October 24. 

C. Taken September 27. At best October 22. 


Laredo (Smith d& Son, 1894)—Very good. Stem 29 to 34 inches 
high, stout and erect, of equal height and strength under crowns and 
terminals. Flowers 54 to 6 inches diameter; full; smallest but 
most perfect from terminals, the crown buds often developing de- 
formed, though larger blooms. Florets informally spreading, broad ; 
firm in texture; deep pink. 

T. Taken October 16. At best December 8. 

C. Taken Oct. 16. At best December 1. 


LD’ Enfant des deuw Mondes (Crozy, 1893)—Very good. Stem 
20 to 27 inches high, weakest and longest under terminals, moder- 
ately strong and erect under crowns. Flowers 5 inches diameter; 
full and of good form; best from crowns. Florets well incurved ; 
medium width and texture; pure white and densely hairy. A sport 
from Louis Boehmer, introduced from Europe. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 13. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 6. 


Major Bonnaffon (Dorner & Son, 1894)— Extra fine. Stem 27 
to 29 inches high; shortest and moderately strong and erect under 
crowns, a trifle weak-necked under terminals. Flower 5 inches 
diameter; very full; faultless in form ; equally good from terminals 
and crowns. Florets strictly and regularly incurved; broad; medium 
texture and of a beautifully soft yellow shade. Fig. 51. 

T. Taken October 11. At best November 29. 

C. Taken October 11. At best November 22. 


Marie Louise ( Witterstaetter, 1894)—One of the best. Stem 31 
to 37 inches high, longest and weakest under terminals, strong and 
erect under crowns. Flower 6 inches diameter; full and very high 
in center; longest and best from crowns. florets irregularly ar- 
ranged; medium width; firm of substance; pure white. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 20. 

C. Taken October 3. At best November 24. 


Marion Henderson (Henderson & Co., 1894)—Very good. Stem 
24 to 26 inches high, strong and erect, strongest and longest under 
terminals. Flower 6 inches diameter ; full, lasting in perfection a 
long time. Florets disposed in various directions; narrow, and of 
medium texture and canary-yellow color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 18. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 1. 
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Mary Hill (Spaulding, 1894)— Poor quality. Stem 40 inches 
high, strongand erect. Flower’ inches diameter. Florets medium 
width, spreading and showing center; pale pink with us; not 
hairy as described in disseminator’s catalogue. 

C. Taken October 8. At best November 12. 
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51.—Major Bonnaffon. (Half Size). 


Maud Dean (Hill & Co., 1893)— An excellent flower. Stem 28 
inches high, moderately strong and erect. Flower 7 inches diameter, 
very full. Florets informally incurved; broad; firm in texture; 
deep pink color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 21. 


Mayflower (May, 1894)— Among the best of the season. Stem 
30 to 35 inches high, strong and erect; longest to terminals. 
Flowers 7 to 8 inches diameter, of great depth and exceedingly full ; 
crowns larger than terminals. Florets of medium width, curled and 
twisted in all directions; creamy white and of good substance. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 17. 

C. Taken October 8. At best Nov. 18. 
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Miles A. Weeeler (Smith & Son, 1893) — Poor quality. Stem 
32 inches high, weak-necked. Flower 43 inches diameter, very full 
and of good form. Florets well incurved; broad and of heavy sub- — 
stance; pale yellow, tinged reddish. 

T. Taken October 8. At best Nov. 23. 


Miss E. H. Kingsley (Pitcher & Manda, 1874) — Medium 
quality. Stem 26 to 42 inches high, weak-necked; longest and 
strongest under terminals. Flowers 5 to 54 inches diameter, rather 
flat; very full and compact; largest and best from crowns. F lorets 
informally, though closely incurved; medium in width and substance 
and of a very light pink shade. 

T. Taken September 26. At best December 5. 

C. Taken October 3. At best November 22. 


Miss Ff. Pullman (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Very good. 
Stem 46 inches high, stout and rigid. Flower 7 inches diameter ; 
very full and of good depth. Florets partially incurved; medium 
width and of modern texture ; pure white. 

T. Taken October 3. At best November 1. 


Miss Hattie Bailey (Smith de Son, 1894)—Very good. Stem 
44 inches high, stout and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter; very 
full. Florets spreading and reflexed; broad; strong in texture and 
of deep bronze color. 

T. Taken October 11. At best November 26. 


Miss Louise Hartshorn (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Poor quality. 
Stem 37 to 42 inches high, weak; longest and weakest to terminals. 
Flower 44 to 5 inches diameter, showing center. Florets incurved ; 
medium width; hairy and of pink color. 

T. Taken October 16. At best November 10. 

©. Taken October 18. At best November 4. 


Miss T. B. Harper (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Good flower. 
Stem 43 inches high; medium strength, holding flower erect. 
Flower 5 inches diameter; full. Florets iucurved; narrow; pure 
white. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 13. 


Mrs. Archibald Rogers (Pitcher d& Manda, 1894)—Very good. 
Stem 40 to 50 inches high, stout and erect ; longest under terminals. 
Flower 54 to 6 inches diameter; very full. Florets spreading ; 
medium width; heavy in texture and of deep rosy-purple shade. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 1. 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 19. 


Mrs. Charles Lanier (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Medium 
quality. Stem 50 inches high, and rather weak. Flower 5 inches 
diameter; full and of good form. Florets incurved; medium 
width; moderate texture and bright yellow color. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 16. 
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Mrs. FE. G. Hill (Hill & Co., 1894)—One of the best. Stem 
88 inches high, stout and erect. [lower 6 to 7. inches diameter ; 
full, and attractive in form. florets incurved; medium width; 
firm in texture and of bright pink color. 

T. Taken September 26. At best October 24. 

©. Taken September 28. At best October 20. 


Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Japanese 
Anemone. An excellent variety. Stem 36 to 42 inches high ; 
moderately strong and longest to terminals. Flower 54 to 7 inches 
diameter; full and perfect; best to terminals. Florets pale rose, 
14 inch long. Ray florets 3 to 4 inches long, drooping about the 
stem; color white. (See page 235.) 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 6. 

C. Taken October 16. At best November 30. 


Mrs. George J. Magee (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) —Excellent. 
Stem 380 to 40 inches high, stout and rigid, highest under terminals. 
Flower 6 inches diameter; best from terminals; crowns weak, 
necked, showing center. florets well incurved, wide, forming a 
globular flower of great depth and solidity; heavy in texture; outer 
surface pale pink, interior a shade darker. Keeps well. 

T. Taken September 2. At best November 1. 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 6. 


Mrs. George M. Pullman (Pitcher & Manda) —Highly decora- 
tive. Stem 42 to 46 inches high, stout and erect; shortest under 
crowns, rather weak-necked to terminals. Flower 6 inches diame- 
ter, 9 inches when floretsare held out horizontally. Florets reflexed ; 
very long, drooping about the stem, and showing center of flower ; 
wide; firm in texture and of deep yellow color. 

T. Taken September 27. At best November 9. 

C. Taken October 3. At best November 25. 


Mrs. H. McK. Twombly (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Very good. 
Stem 27 to 30 inches high, somewhat weak under terminals, but 
strong and erect to crowns. Flower 5 to 6 inches diameter, full ; 
terminals largest and best. Florets incurved; broad; firm in tex- 
ture; white, delicately shaded pink. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 10. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 1. 


Mrs. Howard Rinek (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Very good. 
Stems 44 inches high; strong but weak-necked. Flower 5} inches 
diameter ; very full, and of perfect globular form. Florets well 
Incurved ; wide; strong in texture and somewhat hairy; deep pink 
on inner surface, silvery pink externally. ; 

T. Taken September 26. At best October 16. 


Mrs. James B. Crane (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Medium 
quality. Stem 42 inches high, strong and erect; equally good 
under crowns and terminals. Flower 5 to 6 inches diameter, mod- 
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erately full; largest and best from crowns. Florets irregularly in- 
curved; wide; strong in substance and of deep rose color. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 13. 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 9. 


Mrs. J. George Ils (Sievers, 1894) — A grand variety. Stems 50 
to 60 inches high; strong, but owing to the great weight of the 
flower, not erect; longest and strongest to terminals. Flower 7 to 
8 inches diameter, very full; largest and best from terminals. 
Florets irregularly incurved ; broad; very heavy in texture; pure 
white. 

T. Taken October 11. At best December 4. 

C. Taken October 8. At best December 7. 


Mrs. Marshall Crane (Pitcher d& Manda, 1894) — Very good. 
Stem 46 inches high, medium strength. Flower 6 inches diameter, 
full and of good form. Florets incurved; medium width; strong 
in substance; creamy white. 

T. Taken September 26, At best November 11. 


Mrs. Mary A. Forepaugh (Pitcher d& Manda, 1894)— Very 
good. Stem 37 inches high, moderately strong and erect. Flower 
6 inches diameter, very full and of good shape. Florets regularly 
incurved ; broad; medium texture; delicate pink, tipped yellow. 

T, Taken September 26. At best December 5. 


Mrs, Sarah Rose (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Very good. Stem 
43 to 46 inches high, strong and erect to crowns, weak-necked under 
terminals. Flowers 6 to 6 inches diameter, full and perfect; largest 
and best from crowns. florets slightly reflexed ; narrow; medium 
width; pale rose. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 16. 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 19, 


Mrs. W. H. Trotter (Spaulding, 1894) — Very good. Stem 30 
to 86 inches high, strong and erect; strongest and longest under 
crowns. Flower 5 to 54 inches diameter, very full and high; larg- 
est and best from crowns. Florets spreading; medium width and 
substance; curiously laciniated at the tip; pure white. The flowers 
of this variety develop very slowly, and on this account they are 
often deformed in the center. Flowers from terminal buds are 
most subject to this weakness. 

T. Taken September 27. At best December 6. 

C. Taken September 28, At best Dec. 5. 


Mrs. W. &. Vanderbilt (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Very good. 
Stem 40 inches high, moderately strong and erect. Flower 54 
inches diameter, quite full. Florets spreading; medium width and 
texture; pure white. | 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 22. 


Mrs. Wm. Trelease (Pitcher d& Manda, 1893) — Excellent. Stem 
42 inches high, moderately strong and erect. Flower 7% inches 
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diameter, very full and of good form. Florets reflexed ; medium 
width ; slightly hairy and of deep pink shade. 
T. Taken September 27. At best November 20. 


Mrs. W. ke. Merriam (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Very fine. 
Stem 36 inches high, strong and erect. Flower 74 inches diameter 
and of good form. Florets wide and of good substance, the inner 
ones incurved, those around the outside straight or slightly reflexed. 
This is by no means a reflexed flower, as the raisers have classed it. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 1. 


Mutual Friend (Mann Bros., 1894) — An excellent sort. Stem 19 
to 24 inches high, moderately strong and rigid; weakest and long- 
est under terminals. Flowers 5 to 6 inches in diameter, terminals 
larger and fuller than crowns. Florets reflexed, irregular; wide; 
medium substance ; pure white. 

T. Taken September 25. At best November 8. 

C. Taken September 25. At best November 5. 
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52.—Niveus. (Half-Size.) 


Nweus (Smith & Son, 1893)— One of the best. Stem 36 to 40 
inches high, stout and erect. Flower 6 inches in diameter, very 
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full; perfect in form. Florets incurved in center, slightly reflexed 
around edge; extra wide; strong in texture; pure white. See 
Fig. 52. 

C. Taken October 11. At best November 16. 


Pitcher & Manda (Pitcher & Manad, 1894)— Very good. 
Stem 26 to 36 inches high, moderately strong and erect; strongest 
and shortest under crowns. [lower 5 to 6 inchesdiameter, very flat 
and full; largest and best from crowns. Florets straight and stiff ; 
medium width; the outer ones white, tinged pink ; those in the cen- 
ter yellowish. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 9. 

C. Taken September 28. At best November 20. 


President W. R. Smith (Hill & Co. 1893)— Medium quality.. 


Stem 30 to 86 inches high, strong and erect. Flower 5 inches 
diameter; moderately full ; equally good from crowns and terminals. 
Florets straight and spreading ; medium width and substance; pale 
pink color. 

T. Taken October 3, At best November 8. 

C. Taken October 3. At best November 13. 


PR. L. Beckert (Spaulding 1894) — Very good. Stem 30 to 34 
inches high, moderately strong and erect. Flower 53 to 6 inches 
diameter; full. Florets loosely incurved, the center series straight ; 
medium width; strong in texture; deep bronze yellow, 

C. Taken October 11. At best November 20. 


Robert M. Grey (Pitcher d& Manda, 1894)— Poor quality. 
Stem 46 to 48 inches high, moderately strong and erect; strongest 
and shortest under crowns. Flower 5 to 6 inches diameter. Florets 
incurved, showing center very much; medium width and texture; 
densely hairy, and of an odd though showy reddish tinge. 

T. Taken October 11, At best November 13. 

C. Taken October 11. At best November 8. 


Sayonara (Chandler, 1894) — Medium quality. Stem 38 inches 
high, rather weak. Flower 6 inches diameter; full, and of good 
keeping character. Florets spreading, the lower ones drooping 
about the stem ; medium texture ; pale sulphur-yellow color. 

T. Taken September 28. At best November 10. 


Silver Bill (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)— Anemone. Medium 
quality, Stem 23-26 inches high, rather weak; strongest and short- 
est under terminals. Flower 3} to 4 inches diameter, and fairly 
perfect; largest and best from crowns. Ray florets horizontal, 
arranged in several rows; narrow; pure white. Disk full and of 
good form; florets white, tipped yellow. 

T. Taken September 26. At best November 5, 

C. Taken September 27. At best November 11. 
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Thomas Emerson (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)—Fairly good. 
Stem 28 inches high, strong and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter ; 
somewhat loose. Florets incurved; broad; medium substance; 
bright yellow. 

C. Taken September 26, At best November 6. 


Titian (May, 1894)— A superlative variety. Stem 86 inches 
high, stout and erect. Flower 7 inches diameter; very full and of 
great depth and fine form, Florets broad; reflexed ; firm in texture 
and of a deep rosy pink shade. 

CO, Taken October 8. At best November 17. 


Toucan (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)—-Anemone. Poor quality 
with us. Stem 380 inches high, moderately firm. Flower 34 inches 
diameter, poor inform and color. Disk florets yellowish ; rays pale 
red. 

OC. Taken October 2. At best November 23. 


Wamlass (Spaulding, 1894)-- Very good. Stem 50 inches high, 
strong and erect. Flower 5 inches diameter, very full. Florets 
informally incurved ; medium width; solid substance, silvery pink 
in color, the interior florets tipped yellow. 

T. Taken October 11. At best December 6. 


W. C. Cook (Pitcher & Manda, 1894) — Medium quality. Stem 
48 inches high, rather weak. Flower 54 inches diameter, moder- 
ately full and compact. Florets incurved; wide; good in texture ; 
color deep yellow. Syn. Chas. A. Jessup. 

T. Taken October 26. At best November 13. 


W. G. Newitt (Hill & Co., 1893) — Very good. Stem 30 inches 
high, stout and erect. Flower 5 inches diameter, very full. Florets 
somewhat irregularly disposed, the outer ones reflexed, those in the 
center erect or slightly incurved ; texture medium; pure white. 

T. Taken October 11. At best November 12. 


Wilhiam Seward (Seward, 1892)— Very good. Stem 23 inches 
high, stout and erect. Flower 6 inches diameter, very full. Florets 
loosely spreading; medium width and texture; dark crimson. 
European. 

C. Taken October 8. At best November 9. 


Yellow Hammer (Pitcher & Manda, 1894)-—Excellent. Stem 
383 inches high; a trifle weak; strongest under crowns. Flower 
4 to 5 inches diameter; crowns largest and best. Ray florets of 
medium width, arranged in single horizontal row; bright yellow. 
Disk very full and perfect; florets of a deeper yellow shade 
than rays. 

T. Taken October 3. At best November 25. 

C. Taken October 10. At best November 23. 


i 
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Meruops oF CULTIVATION. 


Many systems of cultivation are employed, and as each method 
‘has its special advantages, that to be adopted must be decided by 
the individual grower according to his circumstances. The plants 
are propagated during the spring months, grown in pots for a time, 
and finally placed in benches or borders under glass. They may 
also be grown in pots throughout the year, or planted in the open 
ground for the summer months and transferred to pots early in 
autumn. The best results are undoubtedly obtainable under pot 
culture, as witness the marvellous plants and blooms produced by 
this process in England; and the best plants we have so far seen in 
this country have been grown in pots. The reason of this is not 
difficult to trace. The roots of plants in pots are confined to certain 
limits and beneficial food, and a grower of ordinary experience may 
readily supply any nourishment which, from the behavior of the 


plant, appears to be lacking, or withhold any injurious application | 


of water or stimulants. This cannot be accomplished successfully 
by any other’ mode of culture. But except in those rare instances 
where fully developed specimens are desired for exhibition pur- 


poses, exclusive pot culture is not advisable in this country. The 


heat and drought of our summers render it too expensive. 
Where marketable or exhibition blooms are required, beds or 
benches under glass afford the most economical means of growing 


these plants, There is, as has been lately evidenced in the horti- © 


cultural press, some disparity of opinion as to the relative merits of 
beds and benches. It should be understood that the term bed here 
applies to a solid mass of earth the sides of which may be defined 
by boards or masonry, but the body of soil of indefinite thickness, 
with from six to eight inches of prepared compost on the top. A 
bench, on the other hand, has bottom and sides restricted, with 
capacity for a body of soil averaging six inches in depth. Our 
experience has amply demonstrated that the benches, under proper 
treatment, give the best results. The condition of the soil, as to 
moisture and fertility, can be better controlled in the latter; and in 
this regard bench culture comes nearer the perfection of pot treat- 
ment than any other system. One great difference presents itself in 
that the plants, with roots spreading at will throughout the soil, 
must be treated collectively rather than individually. This isa 
drawback of no mean importance where numerous varieties are planted 
indiscriminately in the same bench, but one which may be eliminated 
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to an appreciable degree by growing the plants of each variety in par- 
tially isolated batches, or, as is the common practice in large commer- 
cial establishments, by devoting an entire bench to a single variety. 

Although hardly so satisfactory as benches, beds have some 
advantages. A point largely in their favor is their still greater 
economy. ‘The material and work of a bottom are saved, and this 
becomes a very important item when the receipts and expenditures 
are compared. There is a further saving in labor, for the watering 
of plants in beds does not require such persisted attention as that of 
those in pots or benches. An experienced grower, by the exercise 
of good judgment in watering, may often secure blooms in beds 
fully equal in quality to the best raised on benches. 

With regard to the financial side of chysanthemum growing it 
must be said that there are at least ten purchasers of moderate priced 
flowers of medium quality to every one who will demand blooms 
of faultless character and pay the highest price for them. ‘The 
writer has an impression that the proportion in favor of the inferior 
flowers is on the whole much greater than this, although the assur- 
ances given him by retail dealers of long standing in eastern cities 
do not exceed the degree stated. Some will be inclined to say on 
the strength of this reasoning that it would not be profitable to 
grow flowers of the best quality. This would be an erroneous im- 
pression, tending to defeat the purpose of these remarks, which is to 
encourage the best rather than excuse questionable methods, and 
yet to assure those of inferior opportunity that their position 
Is by no means hopeless. The number of growers who produce 
lower grade flowers is far in excess of those who can rise to the 
greater requirements of their profession, and so far there is no 
reason to believe that the supply of greenhouse products of high 
quality is greater than the general demand. Poor flowers do not 
sell to advantage, but there are many profitable grades between the 
poor and the best. Perhaps the lowest grade of marketable flowers 
are those obtained from plants grown out of doors during the sum- 
mer months. These plants are taken up in August and placed in 
pots or boxes. During the latter part of September, when the 
nights become chilly, they are removed to a sunny greenhouse, 
where in due time they bloom profusely. The flowers of such 
plants, in their natural clusters, are much esteemed by many pur- 
chasers; and if the plants themselves have had some little staking 
and training after potting, they can be sold readily, 
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Insects FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


The insects most commonly found on chrysanthemums are here 
named and some descriptions of them and their work, with instruc- 
tions for the eradication of detrimental kinds, are given to enable: 


the inexperienced to deal with all according to their deserts. 
Ants.— The little brown ants so common in greenhouses and on 
plants grown therein are not injurious. Occasionally they appear 
in such large numbers that their presence is objectionable ; but it 
should be remembered that they are great scavengers, and while 


working little or no injury to the plants, they clear them of a lot of 
objectionable matter in the form of dead and dying insects. Their 


presence should therefore be tolerated. 

Black Aphis.— Entomologists are undecided about the specific 
position of the much dreaded black aphis of the chrysanthemum, 
although it is apparently one of the commonest of the plant lice of 
greenhouses. It multiplies with amazing rapidity, and is found on 
the young shoots and leaves of many cultivated plants, being very 


partial to chrysanthemums, deforming the foliage and destroying 


its vitality. It is easily held in check by the frequent application 
of pyrethrum powder, or by fumigation with tobacco. 


Caterpillars.— The green caterpillars which abound on chrysan- 


mums indoors and out, all through the growing season, are very de- 


structive. ‘They live upon the fleshy portion of the leaves, leaving 


only the thin epidermal covering of the upper surface, and occasion- 


ally devouring the leaves bodily. Sometimes they also attack the 


soft young shoots, treating them in similar fashion. They are easily 
traced by their work and their blackish excrement, and they should 
be at once picked off and destroyed. Usually they are found on the 
under side of the leaves. 

Chrysopa,— We have a friend in the larvee of the lace wing fly, 


of the group of insects known to entomologists under the name of 


Chrysopa, which is an insatiable enemy of aphids and kindred pests. 
This larva is of greyish color, and nearly an inch in length. It 


kills and devours the minor insects in large numbers, and in this. 
respect is certainly one of the best helpers of plant growers. ‘The 
perfect insect is extremely pretty, having beautiful ge lace-like, 


wings and golden eyes, 

Green F’'ly.— Perhaps the most familiar of all greenhouse insects 
is the aphis commonly known as the green fly. The young and 
tender branches of soft-wooded plants are its favorite abode, and 
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‘where once it gets a footing, it speedily becomes plentiful. The 
insects feed upon the juices of the plant, which soon shows the re- 
sult in its sickly appearance and ultimate death, The insects and 
their deposits also render the foliage and flowers very unsightly 
even before they have effected any serious injury. Tobacco smoke 
is the best remedy. 

Lady Bords are common everywhere during the summer 
months, and they sometimes make their appearance in green- 
houses in winter and spring. They and their larvee feed largely 
on the various aphids, and in this way do valuable work while they 
cause no injury to the plants. Sometimes they are very common, and 
appear to pervade every nook and corner, and at other times it is 
difficult to find a single specimen. They should never be destroyed. 

Miies.—Much havoe was made among verbenas some years ago 
by insects commonly known as mites. This is the two-spotted 
mite, Tetranychus bimaculatus, a close relative of the red spider, 
It appears to be common now in the greenhouses of many parts of 
the country, attacking plants of various kinds, chrysanthemums 
among the number. It is a small whitish insect, more incon- 
spicuous than the red spider, and affects the plants in much the 
same way. It is extremely difficult of eradication, and thrives best . 
ina dry atmosphere. If the house and plants are kept constantly 
damp, the mite does less damage. It can also be despatched with. 
kerosene emulsion. The emulsion should be diluted—twenty-five 
to thirty parts of water to one of the emulsion—and applied often, 
say three or four times or even more a month. Two applications 
made in quick succession will probably annihilate all the fully 
developed insects on the plants, but the numerous eggs are probably 
still unaffected, and in the course of a week or two the plants are 
as bad asever. A dilute mixture is preferable to a strong one for 
the reason that it spreads more readily over every part of the plant, 
and some care should be taken to wet the entire plant. The mites 
are generally most numerous on the lower side of the leaves, and 
particular pains should be taken in applying the material to these 
parts. It is generally supposed that the peculiar “frozen” appear- 
ance of Golden Wedding and other varieties is due to the ravages 
of these insects, but this is a mistake. The trouble with those 
varieties is of an altogether different nature, and one that is said to 
be caused by a fungus, which may be exterminated by a liberal use 
of Bordeaux mixture. 
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Red. Spider.—Like the preceding, the red spider, Tetranychus 
telarius of scientists, is so small that it has often done serious 
injury before it is noticed. In a dry atmosphere it forms a regular 
maze of web-work on the under side of the leaves of the plants, and, 
if unchecked, in time extends over every part of the entire collec- 
tion. The treatment is to keep the plants and houses damp. 

Tarmshed Plant Bug (Lygus pratensis)— Among chrysanthe- 
mum growers this pest is perhaps better known as the chrysanthe- 
mum fly. This insect is very common, and we are indebted to it 
for the injury known as “ blind growths” or “blind buds.” It is 
of stout build, about one-fourth of an inch in length, and of brown- 
ish or yellowish color. It attacks a great variety of plants, both 
ornamentals and fruit plants, and seems especially fond of chrys- 
anthemums. Anyone who has collected seeds of our hardy herb- 
aceous perennials in autumn must have come in contact with it, for 

it abounds in the flower heads of asters, solidagos and the like. It 
punctures the young growths, buds and leaves of chrysanthemums, 
extracting and subsisting on their juices, and thus renders them 
useless. Pyrethrum powder and kerosene emulsion are the best 
preparations for destroying the pest, but where the insects are few 
in number they may be collected by hand with little trouble. 

Thrips.—Several species of these little insects infest garden plants. 
It is known that they injure the foliage by mutilation and by with- 
drawing its fluids, and their black deposits have the effect of putting a 
decided stop to the development of the leaves. When the dark, round- 
ish spots are noticed, both surfaces of the leaves ot plants out of doors 
should be thoroughly sprayed with tobacco water, and plants in sim1- 
lar circumstances under glass should be fumigated with tobacco. 

A Lecent Bud Trouble—A new source of annoyance has 
appeared within the past year in the form of the premature death 

. of the flower buds. The stem 

~. immediately beneath the bud 

~ swells to some extent, and this 
is followed by the gradual 
53.—A recent bud trouble. decay of the bud and a small 


cd 
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portion of the stem, asin Fig. 53. At first it was 
thought that the trouble was confined to the variety 
Challenge; but later reports prove this to be erro- 

e neous, many of the prominent varieties being 
affected in the same way, and we have had the variety Red Robin 
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attacked while Challenge grown in the same house remained un- 
harmed. It has been said that mites are the cause of the malady, 
and again it is attributed toa fungus, while others look for a bac- 
terial origin. It is more probably due to external mechanical injury 
caused by some insect much larger than the mites, or in disbud- 
ding. In any case it would be well to take the precaution of allow- 
ing the buds to attain to good dimensions previous to disbudding. 


SUMMARY. 


Popnlar interest in chrysanthemums in America dates from the 
distribution and extensive advertising of the variety Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy in 1888-89. 

Varieties for commercial purposes should have dwarf stems (from 
three to four feet high), strong and erect, furnished with luxuriant 
foliage to the base of the flowers, which should be large (from four 
to eight inches in diameter), double, and of a distinct shade of color. 

For the purpose of American growers, the American varieties are 
in general far superior to those of foreign origin. 

New varieties should be submitted to the Crysanthemum Society 
of America, or its representatives, before being placed on the 
market. Growers should support the society in its efforts to pre- 
vent the increase of synomyms. 

Among the new varieties of last year the best for commercial 
purposes at our place were Eugene Dailledouze and Major Bon- 
naffon, yellow; Mayflower and Marie Louise, white; Mrs. HE. G. 
Hill and Laredo, pink; and Charles Davis and Ingomar, bronze. 

The best flowers are obtained by bench culture, although good 
marketable blooms are more cheaply raised on solid beds. 

Some study should be given to the insects which infest the plants, 
so that the helpful ones may be readily distinguished from those of 
injurious character. The leading injurious ones are black aphis, 
green fly, mites and thrips. 

The plants are kept free from insect pests by using either pryeth- 
rum powder, kerosene emulsion or tobacco, the last to be applied in 
the powder form or in frequent light fumigation. 

As the premature decay of the flower buds is probably due to 
external injury, greater care should be exercised in disbudding, 
allowing the buds to attain to a good size before commencing the 
operation. 


MICHAEL BARKER. 
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THE TESTING OF VARIETIES. 


In answer to inquiries respecting our attitude towards the testing 
of varieties, [ append the following statements of the methods 
which the Horticultural Division of the Cornell Experiment Station 
has uniformly pursued. We refuse to test varieties simply because 


they are new. Our basis of study is the monograph — the investi- 


gation of a particular subject, rather than the indiscriminate grow- 
ing of things which chance to be put upon the market in a given 
year, and which have no relationship to each other aside from a 
coincidence in date. When we take up a certain group of plants 
for study, we endeavor to secure every variety of it, old or new. 
These varieties are studied not only in the field, but botanical speci- 
mens are invariably made of every one, so that the experimenter has 
specimens before him for leisurely study when the hurry of field 
work and the excitement of bug catching are done. We are always 
glad to receive the seed novelties of any year, but we do not agree 
to report upon them or even to grow them. If we were to attempt 
to grow them all, we should simply be making a museum of curiosi- 
ties, and we would have no time left for investigation and experi- 
ment. More than this, we have to admit that we are incompetent 
to make a test of all novelties. An opinion of a novelty is of no 
value unless the person who gives it is well acquainted with all, or 
at least most, of the other varieties of the plant, and we find it 
impossible to know all garden plants. There are many kinds of 
fruits and vegetables with which we have only a passing acquaint- 
ance, and it would be presumptuous for us to affect a critical knowl- 
edge of any variety of them, simply because it happened to be 
introduced in any given year. 

Seedsmen and others, therefore, must not expect reports upon the 
novelties which they send us, unless the varieties happen to be of 
plants to which we are giving explicit study. Roots and trees 
which are sent us are always planted as a part of our collection, and 
they are given the same attention as other parts of our plantation ; 
but we do not agree to test them for publication, although we are 
always glad to make a written statement of their behavior. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
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On the Effect of Feeding Fat to Cows. . 


It is the common opinion of dairymen that the food exerts a great 
influence upon the quality of the milk, although experiments have 
long since shown that, in most cases, the quality of the milk is de- 
pendent upon the individuality of the cow and is very little affected 
by the food. The first experiments leading to these conclusions 
were made in Germany, but several of the American Experiment 
Stations have experimented along the same lines and in general 
have confirmed the results of the foreign experimenters. 

These experiments, for the most part, have been made to show 
the influence of rations relatively rich or poor in nitrogen upon the 
quality of the milk. Comparatively few experiments have been 
made to show the influence of rations relatively rich or poor in fat 
upon the milk. This is no doubt due to the fact that it has long 
been conceded that the nitrogenous part of the ration is the source 
of a large part, if not all, of the fat in the milk. There have, how- 
ever, been some experiments made upon feeding foods rich in fat. 
The most important of those made in this country were made by 
Wood of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station,* in 
which cotton-seed oil, palm oil, cocoanut oil, oleo oil and stearin were 
added to a ration composed of hay and ensilage and a grain ration 
of eight pounds of equal parts of ground oats and middlings, The 
oils were fed in turn to three different cows in periods of two weeks 
each. Daily analyses of the milk were made and the conclusions 
arrived at were as follows: 

“That the first effect of an increase of fat in the cow’s ration was 
to increase the per cent. of fat in the milk. 

“That with the continuance of such a ration, the tendency was for 
the milk to return to its normal condition. 

“That the increase in fat is not due to the oils, but to the un- 


natural character of the ration. 
eee ee tet Vein Lanier ek tu bl ho te gy FP 
*New Hampshire Experimental Station, Bulletin No. 20. 
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“That the results of feeding oils tend to confirm the conclusions: 
that the composition of a cow’s milk is determined by the individu- 
ality of the cow, and that although an unusual food may disturb for 
a time the composition of the milk, its effect is not continuous.” 

Juretschke has found* as a result of the addition of four to five 
pounds per thousand pounds live weight, of cotton seed cake, rape 
cake, and peanut cake to a basal ration consisting of hay, straw, 
brewers’ grains and wheat bran, that the “milk secretion is not 
directly, but only indirectly, affected by the feeding, and that the 
feeding of large amounts of fat does not increase the amount of 
butter fat in the milk.” 

Spier} concludes as follows, as the result of feeding cows on 
pasturage, brewers’ grains and potatoes with bean meal, cotton-seed 
cake, barley meal and linseed cake, that “although the quantity of 
milk is easily influenced up to a certain point by the food supply, 
the quality is not materially altered by any ordinary mixed food. 

“The proportion of butter fat is very little influenced by foods 
containing a large percentage of oil, such as linseed or cotton cake, 
nor yet by albuminous food, such as bean or pea meal, decorticated 
cotton cake, ete.” 

On the other hand, some experiments made by Mr. Henry Van 
Dreser, of Cobleskill, N. Y., and reported in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Vol. XX V, No. 18, p. 288, June 22, 1894, have shown a remarkable. 
increase in the yield of fat by the addition of tallow to the ordinary 
ration. 

In brief, Mr. Van Dreser’s methods and results were as follows: 

The cows, thoroughbred Holsteins, had been receiving a ration of 
thirty pounds of ensilage per day with hay at noon, with a grain 
ration of six pounds of a mixture of two parts of wheat bran, and 
one part each of cotton-seed meal and corn meal. The skim milk 
was also fed back to the cows. At the beginning, one-quarter of 
a pound per cow per day of clean beef tallow was shaved up and 
mixed with the grain ration. The cows ate the tallow readily, 
and in the course of two weeks the amount was increased to two 
pounds per day. At the end of five weeks, a week’s butter test was 
made of each cow, the results being as follows: 


*Molkerei Seitung, Vol. VII, 38, p. 518. 
t Transactions of Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 1894, p. 83. 
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Butter in one | Butter in one ee teal 
NUMBER OF COW. Weight. week before week after foodin AS 
feeding tallow. |feeding tallow. tallow: 
Lbs. Lbs. 
| are re eae 1,189 14.00 20.00 43 
ere gi giea 4s ce oe Eekso 12.00 17.05 46 
Pr i. Fs dials se eo 1,168 8.50 16.875 98 
EMT RNS aislete kicks eh ga ve 1,000 13.06 17.06 30 


The result of this experiment was so striking and so contrary to 
the results of similar experiments made previously that it seemed tq 
be worth while to carry the investigation a little further. 

On September 14, 1894, five cows of different ages and at differ- 
ent periods of lactation were selected from the University herd 
for an experiment in feeding tallow. The cows were as follows: 

Emma, +$ Holstein, 4 years old, in milk 4 months and 10 days. 

Freddie, $ Holstein, 9 years old, in milk 15 days. 

Garnet Valentine, 73,783 A. J. C. C. H. R., 3 years old, in milk 
15 days. 

Pearl, {+ Holstein, 6 years old, in milk 25 days. 

Pet, + Holstein, 9 years old, in milk 5 months. 

The cows were at pasture and were receiving a grain ration of 8 
pounds per day of an equal mixture of wheat bran and cotton-seed 
meal. ‘This, they continued to receive. During the first week from 
September 14th to 21st no change was made in the ration. The fat 
was determined in each milking separately by the Babcock test. At 
the conclusion of the first week 4 ounces of tallow per day were 
added to the grain ration night and morning. The cows ate the 
tallow readily and as fast as seemed best the amount of tallow was 
increased, four ounces at a time, until all of the cows were eating 
two pounds each per day. This occurred during the fourth week 
with all of the cows except Pet who seemed to be less fond of the 
tallow than the others, and did not eat the full ration until the fifth 
week. The experiment was then continued until the end of the 
tenth week, when the tallow was discontinued and the milk weighed 
and fat determinations made for two weeks longer. 

For the first six weeks after beginning to feed the tallow, sepa- 
rate determinations of the fat were made for each cow for each 
milking. From the seventh week on, samples were taken from each 
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milking for each cow separately, and a composite test of the same 
made each week. In the table above is shown the amount of grain 
and tallow consumed each week by each cow. 

It will be seen that the tallow was regularly consumed in full 
amount by nearly all of the cows. The only exceptions were that 
Garnet Valentine refused one feed in the fifth week and one in the 
seventh week. 

As the season advanced and the pastures began to fail the cows 
were fed dry corn stalks, and on November 6th, during the seventh 
week, they began to be fed corn ensilage of good quality, carrying 
a fair crop of ears, and mixed clover and timothy hay. This date 
really began the period of winter feeding. 

No visible effect was noticeable in the health of the cows at any 
time during the experiment from the effect of feeding tallow, and 
weights made on November 1st and December 3d showed that the 
cows had practically neither gained nor lost in weight. The yield 
in milk and fat is shown in Table ILI. 

It will be seen that in general there was no effect in either the 
yield of milk or percentage of fat that could be traced to the feeding 
of the tallow. During the first two or three weeks the percentage 
of fat rose slightly with several of the animals, notably Garnet Val- 
entine and Pet, but toward the close of the experiment the percent- 
age of fat fell slightly with some of the animals, notably Emma and 
Freddie. There was a constant downward tendency in the yield of 
milk with all the animals, due undoubtedly to the advancing season 
and the change from pasture to winter feed. 

After the experiment had continued for three or four weeks and 
it was seen that no very marked changes in the quality of the milk 
were taking place it was decided to select another lot of cows for 
further experiment. There were in the herd several two-year-old 
heifers that had recently calved. They were quite thin in flesh and 
giving small amounts of milk of not very good quality. Several of 
these heifers were selected for the second lot, the idea being that 
perhaps they would be more susceptible to radical changes in the 
food. The second lot of five was selected on October 19th, consist- 
ing of the following: 

Clara, grade Jersey, 2 years, 9 months old, in milk ten days. 

Dora, 13 Holstein, 3 years and 2 months old, in milk 1 month and 
20 days. 
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Gazelle, grade Jersey, 6 years and 9 months old, in milk 1 
month. 

May 2d, 2 Holstein, 1 year and 11 months old, in milk 1 month. 

Nora, $ Holstein, 2 years and 1 month old, in milk 20 days. 

The details of the experiment with the second lot were in all 
respects the same as with the first, except that they were on the 
winter feed for a greater part of the time and that the grain fed to 
the second lot was composed of 8 pounds of a mixture one-fourth 
bran and three-fourths gluten meal by weight, and in the feeding 
we were able to get the cows upon the full feed of 2 pounds of 
tallow each per day in the third week instead of the fourth. The 
amount of feed consumed is shown in Table III. No difficulty was 
found in getting the animals to eat the tallow. The health of all 
of the animals remained good and no appreciable change in live 
weight took place. 

It will be seen that the tallow was readily and regularly eaten by 
nearly all of the animals. The exceptions were that Clara and 
Gazelle only ate a pound and a half per day during the greater part of 
the fifth week and Nora refused a part of two feeds in the seventh 
week, The yield in milk and fat of Lot IL is shown in Table LV. 

It will be seen that, as with Lot I, there were no variations in the 
percentage of fat that could be ascribed to the effect of the tallow. 
At least, there was no increase. ‘The greatest change in percentage: 
of fat was seen in the gradual decrease in the two two-year-old Hol- 
stein heifers, May 2d and Nora. There were two fluctuations in the 
percentage of fat in the cows in both lots, but they were intermit- 
tent and not progressive. 

The time of the experiment fell very naturally into four divisions. 
or periods: 

First. The period of one week before beginning to feed the 
tallow. 

Second. The preliminary period of three or four weeks during 
which the amount of tallow fed was gradually increasing. 

Third. The period of full feeding, six or seven weeks. 

Fourth. The final period of two weeks after the tallow was taken 
away. 

In table V the average yield of milk per day for each cow and 
the average per cent. of fat for the whole period is grouped together, 
and to this has been added the average yield of milk per day and. 
percentage of fat two months after the close of the experiment. 
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In table V it is seen there is no very marked change in the per- 
centage of fat and yield of milk in the period when the cows were 
ona full feed of tallow. While there are slight variations in the 
percentage of fat, they rarely reach one-half of one per cent. and 
what is of more significance they are not uniform. Some of the 
cows gave richer milk and some poorer on a full feed of tallow than 
they did before or after. 

It is of interest to note the average daily yield of milk and the 
percentage of fat for each cow two months after the close of the 
experiment which is included in Table V. It will be seen that all 
the cows except Pet were still giving practically the same amount 
of milk of the same quality, and Pet at this time had practically 
reached the end of her period of lactation. 


CONCLUSION. 


In this quite extended trial there has been no increase in the fat 
in the milk by feeding tallow to the cows in addition to a liberal 
grain ration. These results were obtained with ten different cows, 
of two breeds of various ages, in various periods of lactation, extend- 
ing over a period of ten weeks, for at least six of which they ate 
two pounds per head, per day of tallow. 

HENRY H. WING. 


Trade Values of Fertilizing Ingredients in Raw Materials and 
Chemicals. Season of 1895. 


Frequent inquiries lead us to believe that the following informa- 
tion is timely: 


1895. 1894. 
Cents Cents 
per pound. perpound. 
Seeerereii it) AINMONIA BALIG 2. Woo. coe ce ee ewe eee ee tS a2 .2p181 19 
CORE TR SS ae | ee = Ge ee eee 15 144 
Organic nitrogen in dry and fine ground fish, meat, blood, and 
meen grade mixed fertilizers... 5... -5..ccce. we cwes cece nt 164 184 
Organic nitrogen in cotton-seed meal.....-............---. ---- 12 15 
Organic nitrogen in fine ground bone and tankage ...-......... 16 164 
Organic nitrogen in fine ground medium bone and tankage .... 14 15 
Organic nitrogen in medium bone and tankage.......----.-.-.. 11 12 
Organic nitrogen in coarse bone and tankage...........----.-- 5 7 
Organic nitrogen in hair, horn shavings, and coarse fish scraps. 5 7 
Mmonmugric acid SOlubIG I Water... 2 .-..cecc es ecteacccdecce-s 6 6 
Phosphoric acid soluble in ammonium citrate...............--. 54 54 
Phosphoric acid in fine bone and tankage .....-...-..---...--- 54 54 
Phosphoric acid in fine medium bone and tankage ....---...--. 44 44 
Phosphoric acid in medium bone and tankage --..---..--.---.. 3 3 
Phosphoric acid in coarse bone and tankage...--.---..---.---- 2 2 
Phosphoric acid in fine ground fish, cotton-seed meal, and wood 
BOUONM Fe 8. P Le. seas week clas es peep. BIL VEN NOM 5 5 
Phosphoric acid insoluble (in am. cit.) in mixed fertilizers . .... 2 2 
Potash as high grade sulphate, and in mixtures free from 
EM. ee eee mee Pee ee ere sn wee 5t 5 
MITEL ETACE. Sows cr ors Ps ae eee cc cccgiek  vecuewese 44 44 


The manurial constituents contained in feedstuffs are valued as 
follows: 


EEOC Si ef AGN cue ce le tote toate ote. vols acadwens 15 15 
IE ea oe ee etree cls Wie kien ke aoe ceva ts Goad oD 5 
5 


nnINPR RL a. ee ee cmoeesadsas Gd 


In applying the foregoing prices to the guaranteed analysis of a 
commercial fertilizer it should be remembered that no allowance 
has been made for mixing the fertilizer, commission or freight to 
interior points, as the prices given are the average wholesale prices 
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in the larger cities on the Atlantic sea board for six months previous 
to March, 1895. 

It should be remembered that ammonia is 82.3 per cent. nitrogen 3. 
that sulphate of potash is 54. per cent. actual potash, and muriate 
(chloride) of potash 63.5 per cent. actual potash. 

In buying and applying commercial plant food the following 
brief rules may be adhered to in the majority of cases : 

Chemicals or mixed fertilizers of high grade furnish cheaper plant. 
food than those of a low grade. 

Wherever a good crop of clover or other leguminous plants,can 
be grown they will produce nitrogen cheaper than it can be obtained 
in commercial fertilizers. 

Well-drained upland soils are usually defient in bas but not 
in phosphoric acid. 

Reclaimed low lands are frequently deficient in phosphoric acid 
but contain an abundance of nitrogen. 

Muriate of potash should not be applied to sugar beets, tobacco 
or potatoes. 

Fruit trees making a yearly growth of from six inches to one foot 
do not need nitrogen but are usually benefited by a moderate ap- 
plication of potash and phosphoric acid. 

The greater the leaf surface of a plant the more potash it requires. 

Nitrogen salts should be applied only in such quantities as meet 
the requirements of the crop, on account of the liability of loss from 
leaching. 

Nitrates should always be applied on the surface to a growing 
crop. 
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CorNELL UNIVERSITY, ) 


Irnaca, N. Y., April 18, 1895. J 


“The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


_Srr.— One of the serious insect pests which we met when prose- 

cuting our investigations of the apple orchards of western New 
York last year, is the Cigar-case Bearer. A brief sketch of this 
insect was given in Bulletin 84, and the present paper is the 
account which was promised in that bulletin. Mr. Slingerland has 
made a very careful study of the insect, and this account of it is 
approved by Professor Comstock. This case bearer will probably 
take its place along with other staple pests which, by harrying the 
apple grower, will hasten the study and improvement of our 
orchard interests; and this bulletin is therefore reeommended for 
publication under Chapter 230 of the Laws of 1895, as an important 
contribution to the advancement of apple cultivation. 


12 BARELY: 
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The Cigar-case Bearer. 


Coleophora fletcherella Fernald. 
Order LEPIDOPTERA ; superfamily TINEINA. 


During the past year (1894) fruit trees in western New York 
have suffered severely from the attacks of two, practically new, 
insect pests. One wT 
of these, the plum 
scale, was dis- 
cussed in Bulletin 
83; and in the 
following pages 
are given the re- 


sults of our investi- 
gation of the other 
insect, the cigar-case 
bearer. 

Judging from the 
number of inquiries, 
with their accom- 
, . F 54.—Work of the Cigar-case bearer on apple foliage, June 14. 
panying specimens, (From Bailey.) 
that reached the in- 
sectary in 1894, this case bearer was one of the most serious pests of 
the season. Professor Bailey’s observations, recorded in Bulletin 
84, p. 15, also show that the insect was very destructive, especially 
in the apple orchards in Wayne and Monroe counties. Fig. 54 is a 


fair sample of its destructive work on apple foliage; many of the 
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smaller leaves are dead, and the others are almost entire skeletonized 
by the insect. We have no definite data as to just how much damage 
the insect did in 1894. Apparently it now ranks next to the bud- 
moth (Bulletin 50) in destructiveness ; and the two insects are often 
seen at work on the same branches. 

Thus this new case bearer affords an additional emphasis to the 
fact that eternal vigilance on the part of the fruit grower is now the 
price which must be paid for the finest and best fruit. 


Irs Past History anp Distrrieution. 


Doubtless this case bearer has been present in limited numbers in 
New York orchards for many years; and it may have been pre- 
viously noticed by some fruit growers, but it was not until 1888 
that public attention was called to it, by Mr. P. Barry of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. He found it boring holes in newly-set pear fruits, and 
specimens were sent to Dr. Lintner; these specimens furnished the 
text for the first published account of the insect, by Dr. Lintner in 
1890. In 1892 Dr. Lintner received some apples from Oswego 
N. Y., which had apparently been bored by this case bearer. 

Nothing further seems to have been heard of the insect in our 
State until last year (1894.) Then specimens began to come into 
the insectary from western New York as early as February, and 
continued coming in increased numbers during the months of May 
and June. Specimens were received from the following localities: 
Rochester, West Brighton, Moreton Farm, North Rose, Albion, 
Newark, Sodus and South Byron; this winter we have also received 
specimens from North Parma, and have seen the insect here in 
Ithaca. The specimens sent in indicated that it was present in 
alarming numbers in nearly every case. Doubtlessit will be found 
generally distributed throughout the State, and it probably also 
occurs in neighboring States. 

The insect is also very numerous in Canada. It first attracted 
attention there in 1889 at Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island. 
In 1891, it appeared in alarming numbers at Adolphustown, 
Ontario ; and afew were also found at Port Williams, Nova Scotia. 
Last year it did very serious damage in several localities in Ontario ; 
specimens were also sent to the insectary from Lakeville, Nova 
Scotia. 

Thus, this case bearer has so far been recorded only from New 
York and Canada, and has appeared in alarming numbers only in 
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western New York and Ontario. Attention was first directed to 
the insect at about the same time in the widely separated localities 
of Rochester, N. Y.,and Prince Edward’s Island. It was especially 
destructive in Ontario in 1891 and in both New York and Ontario 
in 1894; and, judging from specimens received this winter, hun- 
dreds of the little creatures are passing through their long winter’s 


55. — Cigar-case bearers at work; natural size. 


fast safely, and will be ready to satisfy their hunger on the opening 
buds of thousands of fruit trees in western New York in the spring. 


Its APPEARANCE. 


On account of its small size and peculiar habits, the insect itself, 
in any stage, will rarely be noticed by the fruit grower. But one 
of the curious suits, or cases as they are called, which the little 
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caterpillar wears is quite conspicuous, thus often revealing its 
presence to even the casual observer. 

The Caterpillar and its Curious Case.— The caterpillars are their 
own tailors and each has two suits during its life time. The first 
suit or case is made in the fall, when the caterpillar is about two or 
three months old; it is worn all winter and until about May 15th of 
the next spring. As this case is quite small, it is often overlooked 
by the fruit grower. This phase of the insect’s life is discussed in 
detail further on under the account of its life history. 

About May 15th the half-grown caterpillar finds that its winter suit 
is too small, and proceeds to make a new and larger summer case ; 
we caught the little tailor at this work one morning, and a photo- 
graph of the interesting process is presented further on, with an 
account of the operation. This second case presents a striking 
resemblance to a miniature cigar, both in its shape and color. In 
May or June one or more of these curious cigar-shaped cases may 
often be seen projecting at various angles from a leaf (Fig. 55) or 
from a young fruit (page 281); and as the figures show, they are 
quite conspicuous objects. They are sure to arouse one’s curiosity, 
especially when, after watching one for a few minutes, it is seen to 
move off to another part of the leaf. A careful examination of one. 


of these moving, cigar-like objects will reveal its inhabitant, a. 


dark orange-colored, black-headed caterpillar scarcely one-fifth of 
an inch in length. When disturbed, the little creature retreats. 
into its cigar-shaped case, and can be induced to come forth only 
by either tearing open its case or by continued urging from the 
rear. As described in detail further on in discussing its life history, 


the insect passes the remainder of its life until the emergence of the 


adult in this cigar-shaped case. 
The Adult Insect—'The moth, shown nearly four times siiral 


heavily fringed wings folded closely 
over its abdomen and its long slender 
antennee placed close together and pro- 
jecting straight forward from its head. 
56.— Adult insect, about four times 
natural size. ~Theyfmay jbe seen on the leaves from. 
about June 15th to July 15th. 


_ size in Fig. 56, is a very delicate and | 
pretty steel-gray object. During 
the day it rests on a leaf with its 
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INDICATIONS OF THE PRESENCE OF THE INSKCT. 


The first indications of the presence of this case bearer appear on 
the swelling buds of apple, pear, or plum trees. Early in the spring 
of 1894, we saw hundreds of them at work on pear buds near 
Rochester, N. Y.; they were then in their small curved cases 
(Fig. 59), and were quite conspicuous as they projected from the 
surface of the swelling buds. Two or three often occurred on a 
single bud busily at work eating minute round holes, scarcely larger 
than a pin, into the buds. The buds open quite rapidly, and an 
many of the caterpillars do not awaken from their winter’s sleep 
thus early in the season, the damage done on the opening buds is 
small compared with their later work on the foliage. 

The work of the insect on the expanded foliage takes the form of 
various sized, skeletonized, dead, and brown areas which have near 
their centers a clean cut small round hole through one skin (usually 
the one on the underside) of the leaf. These skeletonized’areas are 
well shown in Fig. 57. When the insect is very numerous, often 


57.— Characteristic work of the caterpillars on the leaves ; natural size. 


so much of the inner tissue of the leaf is thus eaten out that the 

whole leaf turns brown and dies. Several of the leaves on the 

branch shown in Fig. 54 were killed in this way, and several of 
19 
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the others almost entirely skeletonized. Thus the work of the 
case bearer on the foliage is quite conspicuous, and may be easily 
recognized with the aid of the figures. 

The caterpillars also often attack the forming fruit. In fact, the 
insect first attracted public attention by its work on the fruit of 
pears; Dr. Lintner has also found their work on apples. The 
frontispiece well illustrates their work on the fruit. The cater- 
pillar eats a circular hole through the skin and then revels in 
the flesh beneath, sometimes eating as far as it can reach and not 
let go of its case. Our observations indicate that after the fruit 
attains about twice the size of the one shown in the frontispiece, it 
is but little injured by the attacks of this case bearer* But, as 
Mr. Fletcher states, the insect also attacks the stems 
of the flowers and setting fruit, and often does 
much damage in this way. Fig. 58 shows a young 
pear which was killed by the case-bearer attached to 
it; we received this specimen from Albion, N. Y., 
on May 29, 1894. 

Thus the presence of this case bearer may be indi- 
cated, not only by its peculiar appearance, but by its 
eating minute holes in the swelling buds, by its 

skeletonizing irregular areas on the leaves, by its 
58 —A cigar-case 4 : ° 
bearer attachedto attacking the stems of the flowers and setting fruit, 


a@ young pear 


which it had kill- or by the destruction of the young fruit itself, 
ed; natural size. 


Its NAmeE. 


The striking resemblance of the larger case, which the caterpillar 
carries about with it, to a minature cigar, suggested to Mr. Fletcher 
the apt popular name of Cigar-case bearer for this insect. 

It belongs to the large group of minute moths known as Tineids ; 
nearly all of the Tineids are easily distinguished from other moths 
by their narrow wings, which are bordered with very wide fringes 
(Fig. 56). When Dr. Lintner first saw this case bearer iu 1888, he 


* Several larvae were placed under a vet on pears on atree near the insect- 
ary; and although they punctured the fruit in several places, in every case 
the scar healed and was searcely visible on the mature fruit. It is doubtful if 
this case bearer has anything to do with the hard knotty kernels which are so 
often accompanied by irregular pustular spots or cracks; this mysterious affec- 
tion which was so prevalent on the fruit in many pear orchards in western 
New York in 1894, may be the work of plant bugs or of the plum curculio. 
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referred it to the Tineid genus Coleophora. Tt was not until 1892, 
however, that it received a specific name. Then Dr. Fernald named 
it fletcherella, in honor of Mr. Fletcher, who gave us the first ex- 
tended account of its habits and life history. Thus, the insect 
is*scientifically known as Coleophora ee 
Jletcherella. 


Its Lire History. 


This little case bearer is one of the 
most interesting insects, as regards its 
life history and habits that it has been 
our pleasure to study. It has been 
under almost daily observation here at 
the insectary from the time it awakes 
from its winter’s sleep until it passes 
through its wonderful transformations 
into the delicate little moth, from 
whose beautifully sculptured eggs the 
little caterpillars hatch ; and these soon 
demonstrate that they are both miners 
and tailors. We have also been fortu- 
nate enough to secure pictures of some 
of the most interesting phases of its life; 
no illustrations of the insect or its work 
have heretofore been publshed. 

Hibernation. — By September 15th 
most of the little creatures have gone 
into winter quarters as minute, half- 59.—The small curved cases in which 
grown, orange-yellow caterpillars en- {¢, caterpillars hibernate “on the 
eased in a smal] curved suit, and firmly Dafura! size, while the | two lower 
attached to the bark, usually on the smaller branches. In Fig. 59 
are shown many of the insects in hibernation ; the upper part of the 
figure shows the cases natural size. The large case so conspicuous 
on the right hand twig is one of the cigar-shaped cases fastened 
there during the summer by a mature caterpillar; it serves well to 
contrast the two suits worn by the caterpillars during their lifetime. 
Where the insect is numerous, they may be quite easily discovered 
in their winter quarters; the specimens figured were recently sent 


in by a correspondent at North Parma, N. Y. 
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Nearly seven months of the insect’s life is spent in idleness in 
these snug, curved cases on the twigs of the trees. 

Appearance and Habits in the Spring.— The little caterpillars 
awake from their long winter’s fast early in the spring, as soon as 
the buds begin to open. In 1894, the little cases were loosened 
from the twigs about April 15th, and the march of the hungry 
caterpillars for the buds began; on April 25th we saw hundreds of 
them on pear buds near Rochester. Their manner of working on 
the buds has been described on page 289. . 

As the caterpillars continue feeding on the expanding foliage 
they soon find that their winter suits or cases are too short for their 
growing bodies; and they proceed to build on extensions at one: 


60.—The winter cases, with their spring additions ; much enlarged. 


end. In Fig. 60 are shown, considerably magnified, two of these 
enlarged spring suits or cases; from one, the head of the caterpillar 
projects. The smoother portions of the cases in the figure repre- 
sent the winter suits. ‘The portions added in the spring are much 
rougher, apparently consisting of bits of the fuzzy skin of the young 
leaves glued together; in many cases this added portion is nearly as. 
long as the original winter case. 

However, the little caterpillars increase in size so fast in the. 
spring, that by the middle of May most of them find their spring 
suits entirely inadequate for their wants. Then their tailoring 
instinct again asserts itself and they proceed to construct their 
second and last suit or case. 

The Construction of its Cigar-shaped Suit or Case.—In the con- 
struction of this, its summer suit, the caterpillar illustrates in a 
very interesting manner the instinctive powers of insects. We 
were fortunate enough to catch one of the little tailors at work on 
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its new suit, and the camera has faithfully reproduced what we saw 
(Fig. 61). 

During the forenoon of May 31st, we found one caterpillar that 
was still in its spring suit or case. It was transferred to a fresh 
leaf, where it at once traveled to a point on the underside a short 
distance from the edge. There work was begun by first eating a 
small round hole through theskin of the leaf; it then began feeding 
upon the inner tissues between the two skins of the leaf. By 
nightfall it had thus eaten out the tissue over a narrow elongate 
area reaching to the edge of the leaf. The little tailor must have 
continued its work nearly all night, for at eight the next morning 
what we saw is represented, considerably enlarged in figure 61; the 


61.—The little tailor at work making its summer cigar-shaped suit ; much enlarged, 
except the leaf in the corner, which is natural size. 


leaf in the lower right hand corner is natural size. The caterpillar 
had mined out the inner tissue over the narrow area, for the 
purpose of using the two skins of the leaf remaining above and 
below the mined area, as the cloth out of which to make its new 
suit. As the figure shows, the little tailor had then adroitly cut out 
his suit by cutting through both skins along the sides of the mine, 
leaving a few strands uncut to act as guy ropes to hold the skins in 
position while they were being neatly joined together by the silken 
threads spun by the caterpillar inside. The stocking-shaped object 
shown on the leaf in the figure is the caterpillar’s discarded spring 
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suit. When the photographs for Fig. 61 were taken, the eater- 
pillar was busily at work spinning a smooth silken lining in its new 
suit. At thisstage of the proceedings, it became a martyr to science 
and the whole leaf now forms an interesting addition to our col- 
lection illustrating the different phases of this curious case bearer. 

When first sewn together, the two skins of the leaf make a 
flattened case. This is gradually constricted into the more rounded 
cigar shape, doubtless by the caterpillar in tightening his silken 
lining inside. The round hole eaten through the skin of the leaf 
when the mine is begun, now serves as the entrance to the new 
case. When the case is complete, the caterpillar in some manner 
manages to break the now dry and brittle guy ropes, and elevating 
its new suit in the air walks off to seek new pastures, leaving the 
little empty case attached to the leaf. These cigar-shaped cases, 
being thus formed from bits of the upper and lower skins of a leaf, 
show, under a lens, on one side the characteristic raised veinlets of 
the upper skin and on the other the fe hairs of the lower skin. 
Usually the side seams form slight ridges on the ease. 

Our wonder at the ingenious tailoring which the little cater- 
pillar did in our cage was increased, when, upon further exami- 
nation of many infested leaves sent in by correspondents, we 
found that most of them had shown still more ingenuity in their 
work. Many of the leaves received May 31st had had their basal 
edges eaten away in a peculiar manner; and the explanation was 
always at hand in the form of one of the little curved cases, 


62.—Leaves whose basal portions were used by the caterpillars 
in making their cigar-shaped cases ; natural size. 


always empty, attached at the point where the leaf joins its stem. 
In Fig. 62 are shown three such leaves natural size; quite often 
both basal edges would be cut away, as shown in the figure. 


a 
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Why should the caterpillars always seek this particular portion 
of the leaf from which to make their cases? Mr. Stainton tells us 
it is for the simple reason that the little tailor saves itself much 
trouble by thus mining at the edge of the leaf, because the upper 
and lower skins are already joined together along one side, the edge 
of the leaf, and the making of one seam is thereby avoided.* 

At the uper end, these cigar-shaped cases are contracted rather 
abrubtly into a three-lipped, star-shaped orifice, the lips of which fit 
closely together. This orifice, or back door, is used for a special 
purpose by the caterpillar, as we shall see later. 

Its Habits asa Oigar-Case Bearer.— Most of the caterpillars fin- 
ished their cigar-shaped summer suits by May 25th, in 1894. After 
this date, they feed mostly on the leaves, and do their most damag- 
ing work during the next three weeks. The peculiar manner in 


63.—A caterpillar feeding ; much enlarged. 


which they feed is well shown in Fig. 63. A small hole is eaten 
through one skin of the leaf and the soft inner tissue is then mined 
out. The caterpillar protrudes itself from its case and feeds as far 
as it can reach in several directions, thus forming an irregular 
blotch mine. Thelittle miner never lets go of its case while at work, 
and quickly wriggles back into it when disturbed. Many of these 
blotch mines with their entrance holes are shown in figure 57. The 


*Natural History of the Tineina, by H. T. Stainton. Vol. iv, Coleophora, 
part I, p. 8. (1859.) 
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caterpillar keeps the interior of its home neat and clean by using 
the small hole in the upper end of the case as a back door out of 
which all of the excrement is ejected. 

Some of the caterpillars become full grown by June 4th, but 
most of them continue feeding until about June 20th. They then 
seek a suitable place, usually on the leaves but sometimes on the 
branches, where they securely fasten their case with silk, in nearly 
the same position in which the caterpillar holds it while feeding. 
So securely are they fastened that they remain in place long after 
they are of any further use to the insect; this fact accounts for the 
cigar-shaped cases sometimes found among the small curved hiber- 
nating cases on the branches in winter, as shown on the right hand 
branches in Fig. 59. 

Pupation.— If one of these cigar-shaped cases be cut open about 
ten days after it was fastened as described above, there will be 
found inside, not the dark orange-colored caterpiller, but a light 
brown quiescent object, known as the pupa. Thus these cigar- 
shaped cases serve both as a summer suit for the caterpillar and as 
a secure cocoon within which the insect undergoes its tranformations 
to the adult stage. 

After fastening its case, and before changing to a pupa, the cater- 
pillar in some manner turns around in its case, for the head end of 
the pupa is always found nearest the upper end of the case. 

Emergence of the Moth, and Egg-Laying.— About ten days after 
the change to a pupa takes place in cigar-shaped cases, there 
emerges through the lipped orifice in the upper end of the case a 
minute steel-grey moth—the adult insect (Fig. 56.) In our cages, 
some of the moth emerged as early as June 25th, but others did not 
appear until July 15th. 

The moths remain at rest on the leaves during the day. They 
doubtless feed but little, if any, and do nodamage, Some of the 
moths that emerged June 25th had laid eggs three days later. In 
our cages, most of the eggs were snugly tucked away among the 
numerous hairs on the undersides of the youngest leaves near the 
mid ribs; some were similarly laid on the young, hairy branches. 
They are apparently not glued to the hairs, as they are easily 
dislodged. 

The eggs are of a delicate light lemon-yellow color, and quite 
deeply pitted over their entire surface with triangular depressions 
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separated by narrow ridges (Fig. 64). They are erat in 
shape with rounded ends, and measure .31 by .25mm., [~jaen0 
thus being scarcely visible to the unaided eye. Under 
a lens they are beautiful objects. The egg stage lasts 
about two weeks, the little caterpillars emerging about ms 
July 15th. 64.— The egg; 

Mining Habits of the Recently Hatched Caterpil- fea ae 
ars.—The newly-born caterpillars are miners, and at once eat 
through one skin of the leaf and begin a mine in the soft inner 
tissue. ‘They keep their mines clean as they go, by throwing all of 
their excrement out of the entrance hole. They continued to feed 
in this manner for about two weeks, or until August 3d, in our 
cages ; then, owing to our inability to keep their food fresh any 
longer, Hie, died. 

Construction of their Winter Suit or Case, and the Full Migra- 
tion of the Caterpillars.—After feeding as miners for two or three 
weeks, the young caterpillars exercise their tailoring instincts by 
constructing tiny curved cases in which they are to pass the win- 
ter. One of Mr. Fletcher’s correspondents saw many of these little 
cases on the leaves on August 10th. We have not been able to 
catch the little tailor at its work of making its winter suit; but Mr. 
Fletcher says they cut clean holes through the leaves by taking oval 
pieces from the upper and lower skins of the leaves with which 
they form their curious cases by joining them together along their 
edges. Doubtless the process is similar to the one used in making 
the summer cigar-shaped cases, as shown in Fig. 61. These small 
curved cases (Fig. 59) also have an opening in the upper end out of 
which the caterpillars eject their excrement. 

Probably they feed for several days on the leaves after they 
make these curved cases. About September Ist, migration begins 
from the leaves to the twigs, where they securely fasten their cases, 
which then serve as snug, warm and secure quarters for the winter. 
Many of these hibernating case bearers are shown in Fig. 59, 

Lriefly summarized, the life history of this case bearer is as 
follows: ‘The insect spends about seven months (from September 
15th to April 15th) of its life in hibernation asa minute half-grown 
caterpillar in a small case attached to a twig (Fig. 59). In the 
spring, the caterpillars attack the opening buds, the expanding 
leaves, the stems of the flowers and fruit, and the forming fruit 
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(Figs. 55 and 58). By May 20th, its hibernating case with its 
spring additions (Fig. 60) is discarded for another and larger cigar- 
shaped case (frontispiece and Fig. 58) which the caterpillar deftly 
makes. from pieces of the upper and lower skins of the leaves 
(Fig. 61). Protruding themselves from these cases, they eat 
through one skin of the leaf and mine out the inner tissues over an 
irregular area, as far as they can reach and not let go of their case 
(Fig. 63). In the latter part of June, they cease feeding, securely . 
fasten the cases to the leaves or branches, and change to pupe 
within. The moth (Fig. 56) emerges in about three weeks, and 
soon lays minute, pretty, yellow, pitted eggs (Fig. 64) among the 
hairs on the young leaves. The egg stage lasts about two weeks, 
the little caterpillars emerging about July 15th. They work as 
miners in the tissue of the leaf for two or three weeks, then aban- 
don their mining habit and construct their curious little curved 
cases from bits of the skins of the leaves. By September 15th, 
they have all migrated to the twigs, where they pass the winter in 
these cases (Hig. 59). 
Narturau Enemizs. 

We have not met with any natural enemies of this case bearer, 
but in 1891, Mr. Fletcher bred a few minute hymenopterous 
(Chalcid) parasites from the cases in Canada. 


How to ComBAT IT. 


It is practicable to fight this case bearer in its caterpillar stage 
only; and it is then so well protected in its case as to render its 
destruction dependent upon very thorough work. 

Extensive experiments in Canada by Dr. Young, of Adolphus- 
town, Ont., have demonstrated that there is but little hope of 
reaching the caterpillars while they are in their winter quarters 
on the twigs. Dr. Young sprayed his trees in the winter with 
kerosene emulsion, using it both cold and warm (probably diluting 
it with nine parts of water), and failed to destroy the cater- 
pillars in their little cases. Perhaps a stronger emulsion might 
have been more effective, but it is very doubtful if any spray will 
reach the insect in its winter quarters. Thus the only time when 
it can be effectively reached is when it is actively feeding in the 
spring. 

We have had no opportunity of carrying on any experiments 
against the insect; but we advised all of our correspondents in 
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1894 to spray thoroughly in the early part of June with Paris 
green, one pound to 200 gallons (always using two or three pounds 
of lime to prevent injury to the foliage from free arsenic.) Several 
reported very satisfactory results. The first spraying should be 
made as soon as the little cases are seen moving in the spring, that 
is, about the time the buds begin to open. Repeat the application 
from four to seven days later, for the leaves open fast and soon 
present much unpoisoned surface for the case bearers to work upon. 
In Canada, Dr. Young has had very good results from the Paris 
green thus applied. 

Fortunately, this is just the time when the bud moth (discussed 
in Bulletin 50) can be the most successfully combated with the 
same spray. In fact, the cigar-case bearer and the bud moth often 
worked on the same leaves in many western New York orchards in 
1894, The Paris green may be effectually combined with the 
Bordeaux mixture at this time for the first application for the apple- 
scab fungus. 

While Dr. Young found the Paris green Spray very effective, as 
mentioned above, he also discovered that a spray of kerosene 
emulsion, diluted with nine parts of water,* applied thoroughly in 
the spring when the caterpillars are active, was still more effective. 
Some of our correspondents have also thought they checked the 
bud moth with the emulsion used at this time for other insects. It 
is also a fortunate coincidence that the same emulsion spray, when 
directed against the case bearer in pear orchards, will also be just in 
time to catch the recently hatched nymphs of that dreaded pest, the 
pear psylla, discussed in Bulletin 44. 

L0 summarize, we believe that this cigar-case bearer can be kept 
_in check by two or three thorough sprayings with Paris green, one 
pound to 200 gallons of water. The first application, which may 

*To make the emulsion, thoroughly dissolve one-half pound hard or soft soap 
in one gallon boiling water. While this solution is stillvery hot add two gallons 
of kerosene and quickly begin to agitate the whole mass through a syringe or 
force-pump, drawing the liquid into the pump and forcing it back into the dish. 
Continue this for five minutes or until the whole mass assumes a creamy color 
and consistency which will adhere to the sides of the vessel, and not glide off 
like oi]. It may now be readily diluted with cold rain water, or the whole mass 
may be allowed to cool when it has a semi-solid form, not unlike loppered milk. 
This standard emulsion if covered and placed in a cool dark place will keep for 
aloug time. In making a dilution from this cold emulsion, it is necessary to 


dissolve the amount required in three or four parts of boiling water, after which 
cold rain water may be added in the required quantities. 
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be effectively combined with the Bordeaux mixture then to be used 
for the apple-scab fungus, should be made as scon as the little cases 
are seen on the opening bunds. A second, and perhaps a third, ap- 
plication may necessary at intervals of four to seven days on badly 
infested trees. These sprayings will also check the bud moth. | 

Furthermore, it has been experimentally demonstrated in Canada 
that a kerosene emulsion spray, applied at the same time as directed 
above for Paris green, still more effectively checks the case bearer ; 
and we believe it would act likewise on the bud moth. In pear — 
orchards, both this case bearer and the pear psylla can be effectively 
checked by the same emulsion spray when the leaves are opening in 
the spring, Never spray a fruit tree when it is in blossom. 

Remember that success in any case will depend almost enturely 
on how thoroughly the spraying rs done. 
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Damping Off. 


“ Damping off” is a disease of seedling plants which rots or disin- 
tegrates the tissues at the surface of the ground. The tissues thus 
changed weaken, lose their firmness and supporting power, and the 
seedling falls prostrate on the soil. The disease is wide spread and 
sometimes very common. It occurs not only in gardens and fields 
but is a very frequent attendant upon the culture of seedling plants 
in the forcing house or bed. The trouble is favored by damp soil, 
comparatively high temperatures, and humid atmosphere. 

The term “damping off” is therefore indicative of one of the 
attendant conditions of the soil inducing the disease. While this 
popular expression is thus far significant of the trouble it is by no 
means the exact statement of the case. The plants do not damp 
off because of the abundant damp or moisture in the soil. The 
dampness encourages the growth of minute parasitic plants, not 
visible to the unaided eye, which pierce the seedling, feed upon 
its substance and set up disintegration processes which result in 
the death and collapse of the affected parts. Soon after the plant 
falls the dissolution of the tissues near the surface of the ground 
has usually proceeded so far that communication by the ordinary 
physiological processes of life is cut off, and the plant then with- 
ers and dies. While damping off is due to the action of minute 
fungus parasites, it is by no means caused by one and the same 
species. Different species of fungi may under some conditions 
produce nearly or quite identical phenomena in the progress and 
se yaaa lsat laid oo SLL LEN Kelpie a Lbs BIPM SS 


Frontispiece. — This is from a photograph of an experiment to show the 
parasitic nature of the Artotrogus debaryanus (Hesse). Before planting the 
cucumber seed the pots were filled with soil which was thoroughly wetted and 
then steamed in the steam sterilizer tour several hours on three successive days 
in order to kill all the organisms. The seed was then planted and when just 
coming up some plant tissue with freshly developed stages of the fungus was 
placed by the seedlings in pots 5, 6 and 8, while pot 7 was left as a check. The 
result can be easily seen in the photograph, the check plants remaining unharmed 
while all the plants in 6 are killed and only one remains healthy in each 
of 5 and 8. 
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culmination of the disease. Some species develop phenomena allied 
to genuine cases of damping off, and the final result of which is 
practically the same, the decay of the stem near the surface of the 
ground and the collapse of the seedling. 

Some variations in the external appearance furnish diagnostic 
characters correlated with the presence of certain species of the 
parasite, but it is doubtful if in any case the specific cause should 
be confidently asserted without recourse to microscopic examina- 
tion, sometimes to be preceded by special treatment. In discussing 
the several species of fungi which have been found to contribute a 
share in the production of the disease it will be convenient to take 
up first the species to which the trouble is generally attributed, and 
then to follow with others which play a more or less important part 
in the development of similar or nearly identical troubles. 


Tue Porrine Bev Funaus. 
Artotrogus debaryanus } (Hesse). 


This fungus is responsible for a large part of the damping off 
of young seedlings. It is very widely distributed, being very com- 
mon in the soil of gardens and also in the foreing house. It is 
common also in many fields, but it probably is more abundant in 
soil where numbers of plants are grown from the seed in a more 
or less crowded condition, especially those plants which are known 
to be predisposed to its attacks. It has, however, been found in 
virgin soil taken freshly from the woods into the forcing house.? 

It is thus a very common and unwelcome bedfellow and pot- 
companion of many seedling plants which are more or less crowded 
in the seed bed or forcing pots of our gardens and hot houses, 
especially if undue moisture is present in the soil. In the gardens 
it is frequently impossible to control the amount of moisture in the 
soil, and in the forcing house where often the light is defective, the 
air is not fresh or it is supercharged with moisture, it is often nearly 


1 Pythium debaryanum Hesse. The name Pythium was used in 1823 as a 
generic name for two species (Mucor spinosus Schrank, and M. imperceptibilis 
Schrank, Denkschr. d. k. acad. d. wiss. z. Munschen, 1813, 14) by Nees von 
Esenbeck Nova acta acad. Leop. XI, 2,515, which belong to another genus 
(Achlya, see Fischer, Rabenhorst’s Krypt. Flora. IV, 332). Artotrogus (Mon- 
tagne, Sylloge, 304, 1845) was the next name which was used for a member of 
this group and must consequently take the place of Pythium Pringsheim, Jahrb. 
wiss. Bot. II, 303, 1860. 

2 Humphrey, 8th Ann. Rept. Mass. St. Agr. Exp. Station, 221, 1860. 
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or quite impossible by the ordinary methods to preserve that. equi- 
librium of environment which will permit the growth of the seed- 
ling and at the same time check the growth of its inimical guest. 

All experienced gardeners are probably familiar with the appear- 
ance of the diseased seedling when affected with the damping off 
fungus. At this day when the germ theory of disease, both animal 
and plant, has so completely poisoned the minds of all classes of 
people there is little difficulty in successfully advocating what is 
now an established fact, that the damping-off fungus is a parasite in 
the seedlings and invades the tissue of the latter for the purpose of 
_ obtaining its food. It is fortunate, therefore, that especial attention 
can be given to setting forth the facts in the structure and develop- 
ment, and other peculiarities of the parasite, which are quite import- 
ant to know in order to properly treat it, and also because it can 
then be distinguished from others either near or remotely related, 
some of which induce diseases in the early life of certain ferns or 
fern-like plants and can not disease seedlings. 

The first striking pecularity in a bed or pot of seedlings affected 
with the disease which attracts our attention is the prostrate con- 
dition of a few plants while others are upright and apparently 
healthy. The prostrate plants are found to be shrunken at or near 
the crown, i. e. near the root or the surface of the ground. Fre- 
quently when our attention is thus first called to the disease the 
collapsed tissue of some of the prostrate plants is so far disintegrated 
as to be in a soft and rotted condition, so that on pulling at the 
plant it breaks easily at this point. Farther investigation will show 
that usually the entire root system is by this time decayed, while 
the greater part of the stem above ground and the young leaves are 
still green and possibly quite fresh, or flabby, or more or less wilted. 

The conditions of the aerial portions of the plant at this early 
stage of its fall are largely dependent upon the moisture content of 
the atmosphere. If the moisture be quite dry the seedling will be 
quite flabby before it falls and will soon wilt thereafter, but if the 
moisture content is large the tissue will remain quite firm for a time 
unless the soil upon which it is lying is so saturated with moisture 
as to encourage the rapid growth of the fungus in the prostrate 
portion of the plant. When this is the case the entire plant soon 
becomes a putrid mass and the tissues often take on a dark color. 

After attention has been called to the trouble by the preliminary 
collapse of a few plants, if others are carefully noted some will 
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probably present a paler green color than the perfectly healthy ones, 
especially near the surface of the ground. If such plants are care- 
fully examined they will probably show the presence of the fungus 
in the tissues of the root and lower part of the stem, for the fungus 
requires several hours after entering the tissues to produce such 
changes which would be visible to the unaided eye. 

Mycelium.— lf from one of these prostrate plants a portion of 
the collapsed part of the stem is teased apart on a glass slip, such as 
is used in microscopic work, in a little water and then examined 
under the microscope the vegetative phase of the parasite will prob- 
ably be apparent. It exists as slender, colorless, thread-like irregular 
tubes, which appear to be more or less tangled in the tissues of the 
seedling. These tubes are the hyp/ae, as they are called, of the 
fungus, and collectively make up the myceluwm. The hyphae are 
branched in quite a profuse manner, the successive branches usually 
forming somewhat more slender hyphae than the parent ones, so 
that the main hyphae is frequently larger than the branches. 

The hyphae course between and through the cells. Where a 
hypha passes through a cell wall it is very much constricted or 
very much more slender than it is in the cell lumen of the seed- 
ling or between the cells. The hypha in boring its way through 
these walls excretes a ferment, it is supposed, which dissolves the 
cellulose of the walls at the point of contact. A quite minute 
opening in the wall is sufficient for the growing end of the hypha 
to squeeze its way through and maintain communication with the 
older portion, and has the advantage of requiring a much less 
expenditure of energy than if the opening were made of the same 
size as the hypha. After passing through the cell wall the hypha 
enlarges to the normal size. | 

While the mycelium is comparatively young the inner portion of 
the hypha is continuous, i. e., there are no cross walls partitioning 
the tubes into sections. ‘This is a characteristic possessed by a very 
large group of fungi to which the Avtotrogus belongs, known as the 
Phycomycetes. The protoplasm within the hypha is finely granular 
when the mycelium is young, but in the larger threads as they 
become older the granules become coarser, their contents are not so 
homogeneous, and the granules tend to collect into groups or very 
irregular masses, somewhat resembling the protoplasm in some 
mucors. 
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In a crowded seed bed after a few plants have fallen, unless the 
disease is checked, it will spread from these affected ones as centers 
to others near them and thus from the one or several starting points 
the plants will fall until nearly or quite all of them have been killed. 
Where the soil and atmosphere is quite damp and the temperature 
conditions so high as to favor rapid growth of the fungus it will 
grow out from the diseased part of the stem into or on the surface 
of the soil for a few millimeters in extent as a very delicate cottony 
mass or velvety pile. Where the adjacent plants are not too far 
distant the superficial threads may thus reach them and communi- 
cate the disease to them. In other cases minute motile reproductive 
bodies called zoospores, or swarm spores (perhaps more properly 
zoogonidia), are developed in a manner to be described later. These 
swim in the soil water to the more distant seedlings and thus spread 
the disease. 

Sometimes there will be seen quite a profuse growth of a mycelium, 
which on the surface of the soil may spread several centimeters in 
extent. Usually this profuse growth is that of another fungus, a 
Rhizopus, or Mucor, or in other cases a different “damping off” 
fungus to be described in a later paragraph. 

Ii the tissues examined as described above from a seedling which 
has not remained long after falling over perhaps the condition of 
the mycelium described will be the only phase of the plant (for the 
fungus is a plant) at that time present. If it has been dead for 
sometime, however, there will probably be seen here and there on 
the hyphae a number of rounded or spherical bodies, three to five 
times the diameter of threads of the mycelium with which they are 
connected. These are reproductive organs of the fungus and will 
soon be described. 

The characters of the mycelium alone are not in all cases sufficient 
for the correct determination of the plant. Let then this prepara- 
tion on the glass slip lie free in an abundance of water, and place 
the slip in a small, moist chamber sufficiently protected so that the 
air in the chamber will not become dry by evaporation at the point 
of contact of the two vessels. This can be avoided by placing a 
sheet of wet filter paper between the cover and the edges of the 
bottom vessel. A- Petrie dish, such as is used in bacteriological 
work, is excellent for the purpose. Some wet filter paper should 
also be placed in the bottom and on this the support for the glass 
slip can be placed. For hasty examination the material can be 
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teased out directly in the bottom vessel of the Petrie dish in a little 
water, and then this can be placed on the stage of the microscope 
whenever it is desired to examine it. 

In twelve to twenty-four hours if the preparation is again exam- 
ined many threads of the fungus will be seen to have grown out 
from the tissue and spread on all sides for a distance of one to two 
millimeters in the surrounding water, now presenting the characters 
noted above in a clear manner, except there are no constrictions of 
the hyphae corresponding to those where they pass through the cell 
walls of the host. The branching is in an alternate or irregularly 
monopodial fashion. There will also be seen numbers of the 
rounded bodies noted above on the mycelium, both within the tissue 
and on the mycelium which is growing free in the water around its 
margin. 

Sexual Organs.— Oogona.— The larger number of these rounded 
bodies in the case of this species will probably be what are termed 
oogonia. ‘These are developed in several relations to the hyphae 
which bear them. They may be terminal, i. e., on the ends of the 
hyphae which bear them, or on the ends of quite short branches, or 
intercalary, i. e., when they appear as swellings of the hyphae here 
and there without any reference to the end. 


A terminal oogonium begins as a slight swelling of the rounded 


end of a hypha or shortbranch, which continues until the spherical 
body is about 18,-25, in diameter. During its growth in size the 
protoplasm which fills the interior is supplied by the supporting 
hypha or oogoniophore, without, however, emptying any portion 
of the latter structure. When the oogonium has reached its full 
size, a septum, or partition wall, is formed cutting off its protoplasm 
from that of the stalk or oogoniophore. At this time the wall of 
the oogonium is thin and the protoplasm finely granular, though 
distinctly so,and completely fills the interior of the oogonium. The 
wall now increases somewhat in thickness, but remains colorless. 
The egg cell of the oogonium is now soon differentiated, and 
in most cases, except where parthenogenisis takes place, is probably 
influenced by the development of the antheridium. The finely 
granulated protoplasm of the oogonium becomes coarser and is 
gradually collected into numerous small irregularly rounded masses. 
At the same time all of the coarsely granular protoplasm contracts 
from the wall of the cogonium and moves toward the center forming 
there a rounded central mass somewhat less in diameter than that of 
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the oogonium, being i4,-18p in dimeter. This central sphere of 
coarsely granular protoplasm is termed the oosphere, or egg cell, 
and is really an unfertilized egg. the receptive cell of the oogonium. 
Between this egg cell and the wall of the oogonium is a space filled 
with a nearly clear, but finely granular and homogeneous fluid 
ealled the periplasm. At this stage there is no wall surrounding 
the egg cell and it is ready to be fertilized. 

Antheridia.—The sole purpose of the antheridia is to supply the 
fertilizing element for the egg cell, and the antheridium is some- 
times termed the supplying gamete, while the oogonium is termed 
the receptive gamete. The antheridia are of two kinds, stalk 
antheridia and branch antheridia. A stalk antheridium is formed 
from a section of the oogoniophore by the formation of a partition 
wall in the hypha cutting off an elongated cell one end of which is 
thus in contact with the wall of the oogonium, and its contents are 
only separated from those of the oogonium by the wall of the latter. 
This is the simplest of the two forms of the antheridia. 

A branch antheridium is developed as a lateral branch of the 
oogoniophore, arising, usually quite near the oogonium, but some- 
times more or less remote from it, rarely on a separate hypha. 
The branch grows towards the oogonium and its rounded end 
comes in contact with the oogonium wall and becomes fixed at the 
point of contact. A septum is now formed in the branch cutting 
off an elongated cell varying from 15p-40y. This cell, one end of 
which is in contact with the oogonium wall, is the antheridium, and 
the proximal portion of the branch is the antheridiophore. More 
than one antheridium may be formed in connection with a single 
oogonium, frequently two and sometimes three. Both may be 
branch antheridia, or one may be a branch antheridium and the 
other a stalk antheridium, and other combinations may take place 
where more than two antheridia are present. There does not seem 
to be any rule in the number of antheridia which take part in the 
fertilization of the egg cell. Where several are in contact one or 
more may take part in the act of fertilization. 

When the antheridial cell is formed its farther development is 
the same whether it be a branch an‘ heridium or a stalk antheridium. 
The cell which is cylindrical or nearly so in form begins to swell 
and this continues until it is two to three times the original diameter, 
the greatest diameter being near the end which is in contact with 
the wall of the oogonium. At the same time it also becomes quite 
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strongly curved and more or less twisted. In case the oogonium 
is a terminal one and possesses both a stalk antheridium, and branch 
antheridium, the stalk antheridinm may curve so strongly to one 
side as to make it difficult to determine later which is really the 
stalk antheridium. 

While these changes are taking place in the antheridium the ~ 
granular protoplasm of the oogonium is moving toward the center 
to form the egg cell as described above, and now the end of the 
antheridium in contact with the wall of the oogonium, puts out a 
slender tube which pierces the oogonium wall, extends across the 
space occupied by the periplasm and touches the egg cell at the 
nearest point. This tube is known as the fertilization tube. At 
this point on the egg cell there is a small clear space called the 
receptive spot. 

Nearly all of the protoplasm in the antheridum except a very 
thin layer next the wall becomes coarsely granular, arranged in 
strings and is finally collected in the middle line of the antheridium. 
This is known as the gonoplasm, and soon passes through the fer- 
tilization tube and is emptied into the egg cell at the receptive 
spot, where it disappears in the substance of the egg cell and com- 
pletes the act of fertilization. 

While the passage of the gonoplasm is going on it can be seen 
that a thin wall is forming around the egg cell over the surface 
except at the point where the fertilization tube is located. When 
the gonoplasm has passed through, the wall becomes complete at 
that point, and the entire wall then thickens somewhat and soon 
becomes brown in color. The fertilized egg cell now becomes the 
egg, or oospore. 

These phenomena in the development of the oogonia and an- 
theridia and in the fertilization of the egg cell can be quite easily 
followed by teasing out a small section of the diseased plant tissue 
in water on a cover glass and arranging this for a cell culture in 
what is known as a van Tiegham cell. This can be placed on the 
stage of the microscope from time to time and the development 
traced. From such a culture made from a diseased young melon 
seedling the following record was made. ‘The diseased tissue was 
teased out in water on a glass slip Monday, January 23th, and placed 
in a moist chamber. The following day, January 29th, a profuse 
growth of mycelium, oogonia and antheridia had taken place, the 
mycelium extending for 2mm to 8mm out from the diseased tissue. 
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January 30th a small portion of this tissue was farther teased out and 
mounted in fresh water ina cell culture. January 31st farther 
growth had appeared and new oogonia and antheridia were 
developed. This continued for several days in the same culture. 

On February Ist at 12.80 p. m. as shown in Fig. 1, the egg cell in 
the oogonium has formed and the antheridium curved over on one 
side is full size but the fertilization tube has not yet formed nor 
has the gonoplasm differentiated, the granular protoplasm being 
arranged in a network of threads. At3.15 p.m. of the same day, 
as shown in Fig. 2, the fertilization tube is complete, the gono- 
plasm has formed and is about to pass through the tube, while a 
very thin wall is forming around the egg cell except at the recep- 
tive spot. At 9p. m., Fig. 8, the gonoplasm has passed through 
and the wall of the oospore is complete. Fig. 4 represents an inter- 
calary oogonium which was observed in the stage figured, at 
12.30 p. m., February Ist. Two antheridia are here in contact with 
the oogonium, s. a. a stalk antheridium and 0). a. a branch antheri- 
dium. In both cases the fertilization tube is complete, and the 
gonoplasm has separated preparatory to passing through. The 
curving of the stalk antheridium has turned the main thread to one 
side, the branch antheridium arising quite closely by the side of the 
oogonium has curved inward to the wall of this organ. At 3.30 
p-m., Fig. 5, the gonoplasm has passed through the fertilization 
tube from both antheridia and a thin wall has formed around the 
now fertilized egg. Fig. 6 at 12 p. m., showed a terminal oogonium 
with two antheridia, one a stalk antheridium and one a branch 
antheridium, it being difficult in this case to say which is the stalk 
and which is the branch. An accident happened to this specimen 
and it was not seen again. Fig. 7 represents two terminal oogonia 
each with a stalk antheridum, first observed at 9 p. m., Febru- 
ary Ist. At this time in the case of oogonium a, the egg cell is 
formed, and the gonoplasm in the antheridium has separated, 
while in oogonium 4, the egg cell has not yet formed. From the 
fact that the stalk antheridium was on the under side of oogonium 3d, 
when it was first observed, the stage of its development could not be 
seen. At 2p.m., on February 2d, however, fertilization was com- 
pleted in both as shown in Fig. 8. Fig. 9 represents an oogonium 
with a fertilized egg and two antheridia in contact with its wall; 
one, @, a stalk antheridium whose gonoplasm took part in the act of 
fertilization, and one, 6, a branch antheridium from a different 
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hypha from that on which the cogonium is borne. From the latter 
the gonoplasm was not used. 

These oospores or fertilized eggs mark a very important phbisee in 
the life history of the fungus. They will eventually germinate 
and produce the mycelium again, which under favorable conditions 
will start the disease anew. But the remarkable thing about the 
oospores is that they can not germinate immediately, except in rare 
instances, but must undergo a long period of rest, and hence are 
sometimes termed resting spores. In this condition they are 
capable of resisting degrees of cold and dryness which would prove 
fatal to the vegetative portion of the fungus. This accounts partly 
for the appearance of the disease after long periods of drought and 
after the inclement weather of the winter season in some sections. 

Not only does the thicker wall of the oospore offer greater pro- 
tection against an unfavorable environment, but the protoplasm 
undergoes a marked change before it finally enters upon this. 
enforced period of rest. This change is practically a metamorphosis, . 
the complete nature of which we do not understand. Among other 
changes there is probably a change in the molecular or physical 
structure of the protoplasm by which a large amount of a fatty 
substance is separated and forms a very large globule and sometimes. 
other smaller ones which occupy a large part of the space of the 
oospore. The protoplasm thus becomes transformed into a state 
highly resistant to outside conditions and incapable of growth for a 
long period, even though the environment may be most favorable 
for growth. The period of rest lasts for several, four to five, months. 
They will resist freezing for weeks, followed by drying, without injury. 

Propagatwe Organs.—Organs of another kind than oogonia and 
antheridia are developed on the mycelium. ‘The function of these 
is chiefly for the immediate and rapid propagation of the numbers 
of the parasite. The organs are like the oogonia, either terminal 
or intercalary swellings of the hyphae, and at first do not differ 
materially from them before the defferentiation of the egg cell 
and antheridium. ‘These organs are exactly alike in form but differ 
in the discharge of their functions and are termed respectively, 
conidia, resting conidia, and zoosporangia. 

Comdia— The conidia measure about the same as the oogonia 
and when fresh water is added to them they will germinate im- 
mediately after maturity, which is attained upon reaching their 
full size. 
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ftesting Conidia.— These are conidia which do not germinate 
immediately and acquire a somewhat thicker wall than the conidia. 
They pass through a period of rest before germinating. They are 
identical in form and size with the conidia. They are capable of 
growing after being frozen, and after drying, and serve in this way 
much the same function that the oospores do in that they tide the 
fungus over quite long periods which are unfavorable for the growth 
of the plant. 

In germination the conidium thrusts out, by an extension of its 
wall, at one or more points, a slender tube which elongates into a 
hypha exactly like those of the former mycelium. This enters a 
young seedling when favorably situated, and starts the disease again. 

The conidia and zoospores are rarely developed so abundantly in 
this species as are the oogonia. In my cultures during January and 
February, 1894-5, the oogonia were far more abundant and no zoo- 
sporangia were observed. DeBary says that sometimes one may 
search for weeks and even months and not find zoosporangia. I 
have, therefore, not had as yet an opportunity of studying the for- 
mation of the zoospores from the zoosporangia and can not say 
whether or not they agree with those of Artotrogus intermedius 
(deBary), which will be described in the next paragraph. The 
following account is therefore abbreviated from published descrip- 
tions.* The zoosporangia are usually not to be differentiated from 
the conidia until the time for the development of the zoospores. 
They are either terminal or intercalary, and sometimes so much of 
the protoplasm migrates into them during development from the 
supporting hypha that this is emptied for a short distance near the 
point where the wall separates the zoosporangium from the contents 
of the hypha, They usually remain attached to the supporting 
hypha and at the time of maturity, if placed in fresh water con- 
taining oxygen, a short protuberance is developed on one side at 
nearly right angles to the supporting hypha, which grows to a very 
short tube of a varying length but always shorter than the diameter 
of the zoosporangium. Into this tube the protoplasm migrates and 
causes the end of the short tube to swell out into a rounded vesicle 
of about the same diameter as that of the zoosporangium, with a 
thin enclosing membrane. The protoplasm now breaks up into a 


3DeBary, Zur Kennt. d. Peronosporeen, Bot. Zeit. 39, 521, 1881, Beitr. z. Morph. 
au. Phys. d. Pilze, IV, 1881. 
Schroeter, Pilze, in Engler u. Prantl, Naturl. Pflanzenfam. 1, 1 104, 
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number of kidney-shaped masses, with two lateral cilia according to 
most authors, although Hesse,’ who first described the process in this 
species, says that the zoospores are oval and uniciliate. These 
swarm about in the water for a few minutes, come to rest, round off 
and germinate in the ordinary way for conidia by sending outa 
slender germ tube which when favorably situated will start the 
disease in fresh plants. It is probably by the development of these 
in wet soil during rain or at the time ot watering the pots or soil in 
seed beds that the disease is spread so rapidly. 

The fungus is, however, capable of developing as asaprophyte on 
dead or partially decayed organic matter in the soil so that with one 
watering it may become well seated in nearly all parts of the bed. 
To show that it is also a saprophyte it is a very easy matter to start 
it in the laboratury on the leaves or stems of seedlings which have 
been previously killed by boiling. 

This damping-off fungus was first described by Hesse in 1874 
(l. c.) and named by him Pythiwm debaryanum. It was shown 
by him to be a parasite of seedlings, such as Camelina satwa, Tri- 
Jolium repens, Spergula arvensis, Panicum miliacewm and Zea 
mays, while seedlings of Solanwm tuberosum, Linum usitatissi- 
mum, Papaver somniferum, Brassica napus, ornithopus satwus, 
Onobrychis, Pisum, Hordeum vulgare, Triticum vulgare and 
Avena satwa were not attacked. 

DeBary made a comprehensive study of the sexual stage. ® 
Pythium equiseti Sadebeck, is in his opinion the same species. 
P. equiseti was first described by Sadebeck * in 1874 from prothallia 
of Equisetum arvense, and in farther studies ‘ it was shown that not 
only did it occur in potatoes affected with Phytophthora wmfes- 
tans® but that healthy potatoes could be inoculated with it. 
Pythium autumnale Sadebeck which grew in young plants of 
Lquisetum palustre and EF. lamosum, produces oospores which 


4 Hesse, Pythium debaryanum, ein entophytischer schmarotzer, Halle, 1874. 

5 Beitr. z. Morph. u. Phys. d. Pilze, IV, 1881. 

6 Ueber einen der familie der Saprolegniaceen angehorigen Pilze in dem pro- 
thallien des Ackerschachtelhalmes. Sitzungsb. d. Bot. Ver. d. Prov. Bran- 
denberg, 116-122, 1874. 

7Neue Untersuchungen iiber Pythium equiseti. Sitsungsh. d. Gesells. 
naturf. Freunde z. Berlin, V, 21, 1875. 

8 Ueber Infeectionen welche Pythium-Arten bei labenden Pflanzen hervor- 
bringen. Beibl. z. Tageb. d. 49 Vers. deutscher naturf. u. Aertze. 100, 1876. 
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develop parthenogenetically. Fischer ® places this in P. debaryanum. 
A plant found in Lepidiwm satiwum, and in Beta and 
Simaprs by Lohde,1o was deseribed by him as Zucidiwm pythioides 
and from the description there is little doubt that it is the Arto- 
trogus debaryanus. L. cireumdans described by the same author 
in a fern prothallium™ develops only in the margin of the same, 
producing short conidiophores and zoosporangia with 4-8 zoospores. 
Fischer ” also includes this with P. debaryanum Hesse, as well as 
the Saprolegnia schachtii® described by Frank in the thallus of the 
liverworth Pellia epiphylla. Zoospores were not seen and oogonia 
only rarely, the plant being usually sterile. 

A number of these are probably rightly referred to Artotrogus 
debaryanus (Hesse.) Unfortunately these plants can not well be pre- 
served for study in their several stages and in most of the cases 
probably no specimen of any stage has been preserved, so that it 
would be quite impossible at the present time at least to speak with 
any feeling of certainty on the proper disposition of these forms. 
There is need of a thorough and comprehensive study of the species 
of the genus, and considerable uncertainty will probably exist as to 
the proper disposition of some of the above species until they can 
again be found and critically studied. 

The fungus has been several times reported in this country, and 
many notices of damping off have been made without, probably, 
any serious attempt to determine the species. T. W. Galloway from 
a careful study determined it from seedlings of Gilia, Viscaria 
Lobelia, ete.,in the Botanic Garden of Harvard University. He 
did not, however, observe the zoospores. Humphey " also carefully 
determined the species, but does not describe the ZOOSpores. 


Damrinec or PROTHALLIA. 


Artotrogus intermedius (de Bary). 
This species was first noticed in fern prothallia growing in the 
botanical conservatories of Cornell University in the month of 


*Rabenhorst’s Krypt. Flora. Pilze, IV, 404, 1892. 

10 Ueber einige neue parasitische Pilze. Tagebi. d. 47 Vers. deutscher Naturf. 
u. Aertze, 203, 1874. 

11 Ueber einige neue parasitische Pilze. Tagebl. d. 47 Vers. deutscher Naturf. 
u. Aertze, 203, 1874. 

12 Rabenhorst’s Krypt. Flora. Pilze, IV, 404, 1892, 4 Ibid. 

3Notes on the fungus causing damping off, ete. Trans. Mass. Hort. Soe. 
I, 1891. 

“8th Ann. Rept. Mass, State Agr. Exp. Station, 220, 1890. 
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February, 1894. The affected prothallia were quite soft, limp, and 
darker in color than the healthy ones. Some were placed in water 
on a glass slip and kept in a moist chamber. The following day the 
fungus had grown out of the prothallial tissue and had extended a 
considerable distance over the slip. The mycelium is at first non 
setate and contains granular protoplasm which is present in minute 
irregular masses, having in the larger threads much the appearance 
of the protoplasm in some mucors, and in some cases well marked 
and strong currents of the protoplasm have been observed, which 
resemble the movement of the protoplasm in these plants. 

The threads branch monopodially, the extent of the branching 
depending, to a certain extent, on the amount of the vegetive 
growth. The threads put out in the water from the prothallia may 
be quite long and possess primary and secondary branches before 
conidia are developed to any great extent. The conidia are developed 
at the ends of the main threads or their branches, the hypha swell- 
ing at the end into a round body several times the diameter of the 
thread itself. In other cases the thread may develop a conidium 
while it is still quite short and the growth of the thread in length 
practically cease. In other cases the conidia are developed at the 
ends of the primary or secondary branches as well as at the end of 
the main hypha. Where the conditions are pot favorable for the 
rapid growth of the vegetative portion of the plant, sometimes the 
conidia are developed more profusely and rapidly so that they are 
many times produced in chains. Frequently these are in nearly 


Explanation of Plate1. Artotrogus debaryanus ( Hesse.) 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3, different stages in fertilization; aantheridium, oog. oogonium, 
€. c. egg cell, gon. gonoplasm, oosp. oospore. 

Figs. 4 and 5 intercalary oogonium with stalk antheridium (s. a.) and branch 
antheridium (0b. a.) in 4 with gonoplasm separated from thw periplasm, and in 
5 fertilization complete. 

Fig. 6 terminal oogonium with stalk and branch antheridium. 

Figs. 7 and 8 different stages in development, and fertilization, of sexual 
organs; 0 in 7, oogonium before the formation of the egg cell. 

Fig. 9 oogonium with stalk antheridium (a) which has fertilized the egg cell, 
and branch antheridium (b) from another hypha than that which bears the 
oogonium. In this branch antheridium the gonoplasm has seperated, and the 
fertilization tube has formed, but fertilization took place from the stalk anther- 
idium first and the wall of the oospore prevented the use of the gonoplasm from 
the branch antheridium. 

All the figures drawn with aid of camera lucida and magnified fifty times more 
than the scale. Scale—1 millimeter. 
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straight chains, or they may form a curve, or again a short and 
close spiral so that they are held close to the point of origin in a 
small head. 

The conidium may be spherical or broadly apiculate at the proxi- 
mal end or more minutely apiculate at the distal end. Sometimes 
there is no enlargement of the fruiting thread at the point of origin 
of the conidium, but very frequently, and in a majority of cases 
which I have observed where they are grown in water, there is an 
oval enlargement of the hypha with a minute apical sterigma which 
bears the conidium. Where there is quite rapid growth of the 
fungus the hypha grows onward pushing the recently developed 
conidium to one side, but not always freeing it, and soon bears 
another conidium in like manner. This continues so that several 
conidia may be borne at short intervals on the same branch, and the 
successive points of the origin of the conidia are not only marked 
by the attached conidia but by the oval enlargements on the branch. 
The appearance is thus, in many cases, very much like that of the 
conidiophores of Phytophthora, and ee Bary has called attention to 
the same fact. Many of the conidia become free. 

Early in April of the same year cultures were again started on 
glass slips in water. A preparation was started Tuesday afternoon, 
April 10th, at 3 p.m. At 6p. m. considerable growth had taken 
place and several conidia were developed. At 9 p. m. another 
examination was made and quite a profuse growth was present and 
numerous conidia or zoosporangia. 

At 9 a.m., April 11th, there were many free conidia and zoospor- 
angia and the culture abounded in the form of fructification which 
so closely resembles Phytophthora. Fresh water was now added to 
the preparation, a cover glass placed upon it for the purpose of 
studying it with the high power of the microscope and for obtaining 


Explanation of Plate II. Artotrogus intermedius (de Bary). 

Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13, conidia developed in chains. 

Figs. 14 and 15, conidia borne in a manner resembling the conidial fructification 
in Phytophthora. 

Figs. 17-23, different stages in the development of the zoospores. 

Fig. 24, free zoospores with a cilium at each pointed end, passing into amaboid 
movement and becoming divided into oval unciliated zoospores. 

Fig. 16, interealary conidium. 

All the figures from camera lucida drawings and magnified fifty times more 
than the scale. Scale 1 millimeter. 
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camera lucida drawings. After making several sketches of desired 
objects one zoosporangium was discovered emitting the protoplasmic 
vesicle preparatory to the differentiation of the zoospores. When 
the eye first fell upon it the object was in the phase represented by 
Fig. 18. Soon the protoplasm had all passed through the short 
tube and was collected in a rounded vesicle at the end. There was 
a slight differentiation of the protoplasm at the time of the pass- 
age, but it was little marked. The differentiation became more and 
more marked showing that the mass was dividing into ten or twelve 
polygonal bodies. The surface of the forming zoospore next the 
wall of the vesicle, or the periphery, is the longer, and at the mid- 
dle of the outer surface of the object there soon appears a de- 
pression which gives each a curved appearance. This form becomes. 
more and more marked and now movement begins, which first ap- 
pears as a kneading of the entire mass, and as they become more 
and more sharply differentiated each young zoospore produces an 
oscillatory movement with its center nearly stationary, the move- 
ment of course much restricted by the surrounding vesicle. As 
they assume more distinctly the curved appearance there is de- 
veloped from each end of the zoospore a cilium by the lashing of 
which the movement becomes more violent and results soon in the 
release of the swarmers when they suddenly dart away. 

The movement is now a complex one. The oscillatory move- 
ment is more marked with a tendency in many cases to produce 
figure of 8 cycles, which is combined with a jerky progressive 
movement in the direction of the longitudinal axis. Frequently 
when they come in contact with some object larger in size, they 
simulate to some extent the movements of a parameecium along 
some object in the water. 

The form of the mature zoospore is broadly fusoid, inequilatera 
with pointed ends which terminate in a long cilium. After five to 
ten minutes the movement of the swarm spores becomes slower 
and finally it nearly ceases and the body undergoes plastic move- 
ments resembling somewhat that of an amoeba as represented in 
Fig. 24. At first this amoeboid movement is irregular but after a 
few minutes it assumes a definite character which tends to cut the 
organism into two parts. This progresses until complete fission 
results in the formation of two zoospores which are oval in form 
with the cilium attached directly at the smaller end, 
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This peculiarity in the development of the zoospores is one which 
has not heretofore been recorded except in a preliminary paper by 
the writer.15 The species was at that time studied along with the 
seedling fungus, A. debaryanus (Hesse), and as this is reported as 
occurring also on fern prothallia (Zodea africana) the species now 
under discussion was then supposed to be the same, and to this 
species it was doubtfully referred. But the development of the 
conidia is very different from that described for any other species of 
this genus resembling that of Phytophthora as stated above. 

It can not therefore at the present time be said with certainty that 
the zoospore formation in Avrtotrogus debaryanus is the same as 
that found for A. entermedius, though what evidence we already 
have on the subject might be interpreted to support that view of 
the case. 

Where the soil is kept very damp and the air of the house is 
quite humid the prothallia are apt to be overrun by certain algae 
which choke the prothallia, shut out the air and light, prevent their 
proper development and frequently cause them to be completely 
sterile. Many of the prothallia are thus killed, sometimes entire 
beds or pots of them. A very common alga which I have several 
times observed is a variety of Hormiscia flaccida (Kuetz.) Lagerh. 
Species of Oscillatoria are also frequently present and produce a 
like injury. : 

If the pots or vessels in which the prothallia are grown are rested 
on sphagnum, a layer of which can be placed in the bottom of the 
wardian case, and after the young prothallia have started, all of the 
watering be applied through this, the prothallia will do much better 
than if surface watering is practiced and far better than where the 
pots are rested in a vessel partly full of water. The air of the 
wardian case or of the house should not be kept too damp. 


Notre on THE GrEnus ARTOTROGUS. 


Hesse, who first described Artotrogus debaryanus'§ (Pythiwm de- 
baryanum Hesse) says, as stated above, that the zoospores are oval 
and provided with one cilium, Pythiwm equiseti™ Sadebeck, 
which is generally considered to be the same plant, possesses two 


15 Preliminary note on the swarm spores of Pythium and Ceratiomyxa, Bot. 
Gaz. XIX, 375, 1894, 


Pythiam debaryanum, etc. Halle, 1874. 
*7 Untersuchungen iiber Pythium equiseti, Cohn’s Beitr, z. Biol. d, Pfl. III, 117. 
21 
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lateral cilia according to the descriptions, and de Bary only says that 
the zoospore formation takes place in the oft described way.® In 
Artotrogus proliferus (de Bary), the author, was unable to deter- 
mine whether the zoospores were unciliate or biciliate. In the 
vesicle they are figured as reniform, but the ultimate zoospores are 
described as oval, one end being narrower than the other, Double 
zoospores were also described which possess two light spots instead 
of one. These ultimately divided, but before division, according to 
the author, the double zoospore was like that of an organism con- 
trolled by two opposing wills. This was net the case with the 
biciliated zoospores observed by myself in Artotrogus entermeduus, 
until amoeboid movement was beginning after a period of swarm- 
ing, and when fission is about to take place. Possibly de Bary 
observed the ‘ double” zoospores just at that time. 

In Artotrogus pythiodes™ (R. et C.) the zoospores are described 
and figured as biciliate, one cilium attached at each pointed end of 
the zoospore exactly as I have found in the ease of A. entermedius. 
But in A. pythiodes the authors say that the zoospores absorb the 
two cilia, round off and germinate, 2. ¢., they do not divide, if the 
observations are clear on this point. This species was found on 
leaves of Wolfia metchellie. 

Other species of the genus are as follows: A, hydnosporus™ 
Mont. in potatoes and in dead seedling plants.” A. feraw (de 
Bary) in dead insects and in dead seedlings in water. A. megala- 
canthus® de Bary, in dead seedlings and parasitie in prothalia of 
Todea africana. <A. proliferus™ (de Bary) saprophytie on dead 
seedlings and insects in water; A. vewans™ (de Bary) in dead seed- 
lings and in diseased potatoes; A. anguillulae aceti™ (Sadebeck), 
parasitic in Anguellula acetr; A. sadebeckionus (Wittmack) pro- 
ducing epidemics of diseases in lupines and peas. Several other 
species have been imperfectly described. 


; 18Zur Kenntniss der Peronosporeen, Bot. Zeit. XXXIX, 524, 1881. 
; 19Pythium proliferum de Bary, Pringsh. Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot. II, 182, 1860. 
20Roze et Cornu, sur deuz nouveaux types generiques pour les Familles des 
Saprolegnees et dess Peronosporees, Ann. de sci. nat. Bot. ser. 5, II, 72, 1869. 
21 Montagne, syolloge, etc., p. 304, 1845. 
22 Bot. Zeit. XX XIX, 562, 1881. 
23 Beitr. z. Morph. u. Phys. da. Pilze. IV., 19, 1881; Bot. Zeit. XX XIX, 578, 1881. 
24Pringsh. Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot. IT, 182, 1860. 
25 Jour. Bot. V, 119, 1876. 
26 Bot. Centralbla, XX XIX, 318, 1887. 
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A Porrine Bep Funeus New to America. 
Completoria Complens Lohde. 


This is an organism which is parasitic upon fern prothallia grown 
in forcing houses. It has been known in Europe for several years, 
but was first found in this country during the winter of 1893-4, in 
the botanical conservatories of Cornell University, while studying 
the rotting of prothallia induced by Artorogus intermedius (de 
Bary), described in a former paragraph of this paper, Ultimately 
the prothallia decay, but the first signs’ of disease when caused by 
this parasite alone is the appearance of a yellow or yellowish brown 
color imparted by the prothallia as they lie on the soil of the pot or 
bed. The prothallia are so small that usually the color appears to 
reside in the entire prothallium when seen by the unaided eye. 
When examined by the aid of a microscope, however, unless the 
prothallium is in the last stages of the disease, the decay will be 
seen to be confined to “spots.” 

These spots vary in color from a yellowish green to yellowish 
brown, deep brown and finally blackish, dependent on the phase of 
the injury to the cell and its contents. At first the injury is con- 
fined to single cells, either near together or far isolated, on the mar- 
gin of the prothallium or at any point over its surface. 

When the trouble is well advanced and there are numerous cen- 
ters of the disease, as frequently happens, the prothallium will 
present a checkered or mosaic appearance, the different pieces of 
the mosaic being colored with the various shades of color detailed 
above. It also presents at this time quite a ragged appearance, 
because many of the cells are dead and the disintegration of their 
contents makes holes in the plant and rifts in its edges. A short 
note on the occurrence of this fungus in the United States was 
published by the writer in the Botanical Gazette for N ovember, 
1894. It isa very interesting fungus from its very simple struct- 
ure, its peculiar form, mode of development, and as a plant parasite, 
from its being a member of the Entomophthoreae, which are almost 
entirely parasites of insects. 

The vegetative body of the fungus is a more or less compact, 
grape like, botryose cluster of oval or curved hyphal branches 
originating from a common center, and presenting on the surface 
a series of convolutions formed by the external hyphal branches 
lying close together over the surface. This vegetative body lies 
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within a single cell of the prothallium, sometimes completely filling 
even quite large cells, while at other times the body may be smaller 
especially in smaller cells of the prothallium, where it sometimes 
consists of only a few hyphal branches closely curved upon their 
parent cells. These hyphal branches vary from Tp to 15y in 
diameter or may even be of a greater diameter, and are one and 
one-half to two times longer. When the plant body in a single 
cell becomes mature it may spread to the surrounding cells by 
certain of the external hyphal branches putting out a slender germ 
tube which pierces the adjacent intervening wall. This is done by 
the tube of the hypha excreting a substance which dissolves the 
cellulose of the wall making a small minute pore and at the same 
time turning the adjacent portions of the wall brown in color. The 
wall of the slender thread which squeezes its way through this 
opening is also colored brown, and this color is frequently extended 
to the slender portion of the thread or tube, in which the proto- 
plasm passes or migrates to the center of the cell as shown in Fig. 44. 

When it has reached the center of the cell lumen the free end 
enlarges and forms a rotund body which finally becomes oval. At 
this time it is about 15, to 25, in diameter, with quite coarsely 


granular protoplasm and with one or more large vacuoles. By this 


time also all of the protoplasm from the original cell has moved 
into this oval body in the center of the cell, leaving behind only the 
wall of the slender tube by which it gained entrance and which is 
still connected with the wall of the living organism. This old wall, 
as well as the wall of the prothallial cell where the organism entered, 
becomes brown in co.or soon after the protoplasm has passed 
through into the center of the cell of the host. From the free and 
smaller end of this oval cell a short protuberance grows curving to 
one side usually rather close to the side of the parent cell. Some- 
times this branches quite soon in a dichotomous manner and the 
two short cells curve in opposite directions. If dichotomy does not 
occur at the beginning of the protuberance another branch arises 
soon from the original cell or from the branch. These protuber- 
ances become enlarged at avery short distance from their origin 
forming oval cells. These in like manner produce short branches, 
and the process continues until a botryose or convoluted mass of 
cells is developed which eventually fills the cell of the prothallium, 
and the elements of the botryoid body become angular from mutual 
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pressure. The wall now becomes brown in color and the glomerule 
appears to be mature. 

In this condition if these hyphal masses are teased out from the 
cell of the prothallium and kept on a glass slip in a small amount 
of moisture germination soon takes place. Hyphal masses so teased 
out from the prothallium and placed under the above conditions at 
5 p.m, on February 22, 1894, and kept at the ordinary room 
temperature during the night, the temperature falling somewhat 
below that of the day (the temperature was 70° to 80° Fahr., up 
to midnight and fell 30 toward morning and rose to 66 at 9 a, m.), 
At 9 a. m. February 23d, the preparations were examined and the 
mature hyphal masses were germinating. In some cases the germ 
tubes were 500, to 700y long and all the protoplasm had moved 
out in the distal half of the tube (Fig. 42). In germination under 
such circumstances a protuberance arises from one of the indi- 
vidual cells of the glomerule and extends soon into a tube the 
diameter of which is about 10,. As the tube extends in length the 
protoplasm gradually disappears from the parent cell and passes 
into the tube. As the tube continues to elongate the protoplasm 
continues in the distal portion and the older portion of the tube 
becomes empty, nothing remaining but the wall. There appears to 
be a wall at the junction of the tube with the parent cell, if so, it 
is formed after the protoplasm has passed into the tube. When 
the tube has become considerably elongated so that there is an 
empty portion from 200p to 500p in length there appear what 
seem to be transverse septa, or it may be the remains of a portion 
of the protoplasm situated in a thin transverse sheet in the tube. 
These occur so regularly and at about 30, to 40 distant that the 
resemblance to septa is very striking if they are not really septa. 
If they are septa they are formed only after the protopalsm has 
passed these points. It may be that the growth of the tube was 
arrested for a certain length of time and the walls were formed 
while it was in this quiescent condition, or the growth of the tube 
may be naturally periodic. The protoplasm is coarsely granular, 
presenting here and there rather faint vacuoles, but there are, so far 
as examined, no septa separating the protoplasm into distinct por- 
tions. Thecourse of the tube is slightly sinuous, and also in an 
ascending position as the glomerule lay on the glass slip. Perhaps 
this was for the purpose of emerging from the water. After an 
examination the cultures were returned to the moist chamber. 
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While the fungus is progressing through a prothallium when one 
of these spore balls becomes mature, some of the cells lying adja- 
cent to healthy cells of the prothallium germinate and grow directly 
into the new cell host. In doing so the germ tube is very much 
smaller since less energy is expended in making the perforation 
through the wall. After emerging from the wall in the new host 
cell the tube does not enlarge to the size of the tube when germina- 
tion takes place in water on the glass slip, but remains about the 
same size as that of the perforation in the wall, until it reaches the 
center of the cell lumem where it enlarges into a rotund body as 
described above. Here it soon grows into the botryoid hyphal 
mass again. Other cells may germinate and course for a consider- 
able distance over the surface of the prothallium and enter new 
host cells quite distant from the hyphal mass, but this has not been 
observed. In some cases more than one cell lying quite close to a 
new host cell will germinate and grow into the same. From the 
observations thus far made I should judge this to be quite common 
but not general, 

The first ovoid portion of the mycelium in the center of the cell 
of the host is considerably larger than the curved branch which 
develops at its apex and frequently larger than any which follow. 
The more slender form of these branches and the close apposition 
of the branches to the primary enlarged ovoid portion suggests a 
striking resemblance to an oogonium and antheridium. ‘Thus far 
I have not seen any conclusive evidence that these organs are pres- 
ent. However, frequently the conditions are favorable for the de- 
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Figs. 26-30, different plants with mature resting spores, showing the variation 
in number developed in a single piant; the resting spores surrounded by the 
empty peripheral cells of the plant, which may have developed conidia, or some 
of them entered adjacent cells of the prothallium, or possibly some of them fed 
the developing resting spores. 

Figs. 31, 32, younger stages in the development of the resting spores. 

Fig 34, plant developing resting spores at the center and a conidium from one 
of the peripheral cells. 

Fig. 35, conidium germinating; 36, 37 and 39 germinating conidia with the 
germinal vesicles or proembryos developed from each one. 

Fig. 40, germinal vesicle or proembryo developing the minute entrance tube 
which pierces the wall of the cell of the prothallium ; 38, showing the entrance 
tube complete and the protoplasm having migrated to the center of the cell 
where the rotund body is formed ; 41, branching of young plant in cell of host. 

Drawn with aid of camera lucida and magnified 30 times more than the seale. 
Scale 1 millimeter. 
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velopment of another form than the purely vegetative portion of the 
plant, and either simple resting spores are developed, or if sexual 
organs are present, then oospores. The number of resting spores 
varies from one to ten or even twenty in large prothallial cells 
where the botryoid fungus is well developed. The resting spores 
occupy the central portion of the mass and are surrounded by the 
smaller and terminal cells of the plant which now are empty. The 
resting spores are rounded, sometimes oval in form, and when 
mature are bounded by a very thick wall consisting of three coats, 
which are smooth, but sometimes appear roughened by the closely 
cohering cell walls of the collapsed surrounding terminal portions 
of the botryose mycelium. The portions which become resting 
cells are always the larger and central portions. They are much 
larger at the time of the formation of the resting spores than when 
the fungus is in the vegetative stage, and since at first there appear 
to be no cell walls intervening it would seem that their increase in 
size came chiefly from the outer and smaller cells giving up to them 
their protoplasmic contents rather than that the additional nutriment 
came from the cell of the host which by this time is nearly ex- 
hausted. However, this point was not determined. The wall of 
the young resting spore is at first very thin and the protoplasm 
finely granular. The mature resting spore presents a very coarsely 
granular protoplasm the granules rounded in form and closely 
packed together. 

Propagation also takes place by the production of non-motile 
Conidia from monosporous sporangia. 

The conidia are oval or broadly obovate, colorless cells, with a 
thin wall and measure from 15, to 25py in diameter. In germi- 
nating, unless they are lying entirely immersed in water or in an 
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Fig. 42, botryose cluster of plant body after being placed in water, the per- 
ipheral cells germinating and forming long tubes. 

Fig. 43, plant body, some of the central cells forming resting spores, and some 
of the peripheral ones developing conidia. 

Fig. 44, plant body in one cell of the host, the peripheral cells developing 
tubes which penetrate adjacent cells of the prothallium, 

Fig. 45, two young plants in one cell of the host having entered from an 
adjacent cell, early stages in the branching and development of the botryose 
plant body are shown. 

All figures drawn with aid of the camera lucida and magnified 30 times more 
than the scale. Scale, 1 millimeter. 
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abundance of a water which may be on the surface of the pro- 
thallium or on the soil, they do not form a mycelial tube directly. 
A very short tube is formed and into this the protoplasm migrates 
and causes the end of the short tube to swell out into an oval or 
oblong vesicle or the vesicle may be separated from the conidium 
by a constriction. This phase reminds one of the formation of the 
zoospore vesicle in the species of Artotrogus. But the formation 
of this tube and of the vesicle does not take place so rapidly as in 
Artotrogus, and the form of the vesicle is quite different and varies 
considerably in form as well as in size, but the most marked differ- 
ence is that there is a firmer covering which appears to be in the 
nature of a well-defined wall around the protoplasmic vesicle, while 
in Artotrogus there is only a protoplasmic membrane. Here the 
analogy ceases for zoospores are not formed. ‘This cell is a ger- 
minal vesicle or proembryo, and from this proembryo arises the 
slender tube which pierces the cell of the prothallium and permits 
the parasite to enter. If the conidia are lying in an abundance of 
water they will germinate and produce a tube five to ten times the 
length of the diameter of the conidium, This I have several times 
observed, but in no such case have I observed the germ tube to 
enter a cell of the prothallium. Leitgeb states that in such cases 
which came under his observation the conidium only developed a 
short tube and then soon died. 

The conidia possess a prominent apiculus which in development 
is directed toward and rests partly in the stalk of the sporangium. 
The sporangium develops from some of the superficial cells of the 
botryose body, but so far as I have examined from cells which are 
larger than the usual external cells. The cell begins growth in an 
upright position or away from the moisture and appears very much 
like an ordinary vegetative thread which is* produced when the 
plant is immersed in water except that it is greater in diameter. 
When 60, to 80, in length the end becomes enlarged and the pro- 
toplasm collects into the forming sporangium. While the spor- 
angium is forming the protoplasm is more coarsely granular at the 
base, while at the terminal portion it is more hyaline, giving the 
appearance of quite large and rather numervus vacuoles. When 
the spore is mature it is ejected with considerable force in much 
the same manner as the spores of the Entomophthore. 

The aerial development of the sporangia instead of aquatic is in 
correspondence with the nonciliated condition of the conidia. One 
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ease which came under my observation shows clearly the necessity 
for the aerial development of the sporangia in the formation 
of the conidia in this plant. In mounting an affected pro. 
thallium in water for examination I discovered a partly formed 
sporangium which projected out into the cavity of an old and 
emptied ruptured cell. In the growing condition of the prothallia 
in this case they were somewhat crowded so that they stood more 
or less erect. The sporangium then in growing also in an erect 
position away from the moisture would be directed into the empty 
cell above. Placing this prothallium in a horizontal position on 
the glass slip in a small quantity of water would immerse the 
sporangium in the water, or partly so. All of the water was then 
drawn off except just a sufficient amount to prevent the prothal- 
lium and fungus from drying and the preparation was placed in 
a moist chamber in order that from time to time it might be 
examined to watch the development of the sporangium. This stage 
of the sporangium is represented in Fig. 43. No farther develop- 
ment of this sporangium took place. But just at the base of 
the stalk another one began to be thrown up in a position per- 
pendicular to this prostrate one. As the new one increased in 
height the old one gradually lost the protoplasm both from the 
forming sporangium and the stalk, In the course of four to five 
hours the sporangium was mature and the conidium ejected, when the 
Sporangium and stalk collapsed and remained as a flabby membrane 
attached to the wall of the old stalk and sporangium which was still 
in the water and which still remained intact. 

The conidium is capable of germinating immediately when there 
is sufficient moisture and the behavior seems to be manifested in 
three different ways according to the amount of moisture, or in 
some cases perhaps according to the proximity of the host. If the 
spore is entirely immersed in water a long slender germ tube is put 
forth similar to the tube which is emitted from the terminal cells 
of the botryose body of a vegetatively mature plant. Where less 
water is present the conidium germinates by developing a germinal 
vesicle, or proembryo as described above. 

From the inner face, the one lying next the prothallium cell, 
of the broader end of the proembryo, a minute tube is thrust out 
Which pierces the cell wall of the host, and grows out to the center 
of the cell lumen where in the ordinary way it enlarges into the 
first ovoid body of the new plant (Figs. 38, 40). In other cases 
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probably, where there is still a less quantity of moisture, the tube 
from the germinating spore is directed upward or away from the 
host and becomes a sporangium with a very short stalk or only the 
short narrowed end of the sporangium which serves as a stalk. 
Before this conidium is ejected from this secondary sporangium if 
it be immersed in water, the protoplasm will grow out into a long 
slender germ tube. If it were only partially immersed it might as 
in the case of the primary sporangium noted develop a new sporan- 
gium. In the case of the primary sporangium which was immersed 
in water and which developed a new sporangium at the base of the 
old one, as described above, the base of the stalk was not entirely 
immersed. | 

As stated above the primary sporangia in the cases observed 
developed from some of the larger of the external cells of the cluster. 
In one case this took place while the inner cells were developing 
resting spores (Fig. 34). It may be possible that the sporangia are 
always developed from somewhat larger and richer cells of the 
periphery but more likely others of the cells can develop sporangia 
when the conditions of the environment, which have not all been 
determined, are such as to produce this tendency to fruit in the 
organism. 

I have found the fungus in the prothallia of Aspidewm (Cyrtomi- 
um) faleatum, Pieris argyria and Pt. cretica. 

It was first described by Lohde”’ and was later more thoroughly 
studied by Leitgeb*® who grew it in a large number of fern 
prothallia, 

A New Courtine Bep Founevs. 


Volutella leucotricha Atkinson. 


April 10th (1894) two cuttings, in the botanical conservatory, of 
carnations which were damping off were called to my attention. 
These were placed in a moist chamber expecting to obtain the sterile 
fugus or an Artotrogus. Two days later, 12th, the stems were well 
covered with a fungus which formed elevated stromata, whitish in 
color or with a slight tinge of flesh color. With a hand glass the 
stroma was seen to be surrounded by several setae, which, however, 


27 Ueber einige neue parasitische Pilze. Tagebl. d. 47 Vers, deutscher Naturf. 
u. Aertze, 203, 1874. . 

28 Completoria complens Lohde, ein in Farnprothallien schmarotzender Pilz. 
Sitzungsb. d. math. naturw. Klasse d. Akad. d. Wiss. LXXXIV, I, 288, 1881. 
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did not present at the time a dark color as is the case with the com- 
mon carnation anthracnose, Volutella dianthi (Hals.). At the 
time it was supposed that this lack of color in the setae might be 
due to the growth. Sections of the stromata showed the structure 
of a Volutella, but the conidia were considerably smaller than those 
of V. diantha and the setae were quite different in form as well as 
in color, They taper but little toward the free ends, are quite blunt 
at the ends and usually more times septate. 

At my request Mr. R. H. Pettit, a student in my laboratory, 
made a separation,of the fungus for me by the agarplate method. 
The first trial was successful and in a few days the colonies of the 
Volutella were visible to the unaided eye, the conidia having been 
kept watch of during the stage of germination and the formation 
of the colonies. The growth of the colonies is quite different 
from that of the V. diantha as well as the development of the 
fruiting hyphae, and there was no longer any doubt that it was 
a different species from the V. dianthi, and the name V. leucotricha 
is here proposed for it. 

Pure cultures were then started on bean and vetch stemsand ina 
few days the characteristic stroma with the setae were developed 
in profusion on the surface of the stems. With the conidia from 
one of these cultures pure dilution cultures were made on April 20th. 
Instead of pouring a few drops of the first dilution into the second 
and from this into the third as I usually do with fungi having large 
conidia, the second and third dilutions were made by transferring 
with a double and twisted platinum needle. Plate No. 1 and 2 
were sufficiently separated for the study of colony characteristics 
and for photographing natural size. The colonies grow rather 
slowly and the plate No. 2 was ready for photographing on the 
25th, and No. 3 on the 27th. In No.2 the colonies were quite 
numerous and consequently rather small, from 4-6 mm. in diameter, 
while those in plate No. 3 where there were only 6 colonies were 
on the 27th 10 mm. in diameter. The colony steadily develops a 
thin and nearly circular weft marked by numerous fine radiating 
lines which because of the exceeding thinness of the weft are visible 
over the entire colony as it ages. There are quite regularly more 
dense radiating lines caused by the overlaping of certain radiating 
areas, and the margin shows a tendency to form roundish angles. 
The growth is quite sensitive to periodic changes in temperature 
which occur between night and day, as shown by the several con- 
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centric lines which are quite pronounced on the colony. At the 
center of the colony there is developed quite a compact stroma which 
is very much like that on a more solid substratum, like the stems of 
the vetch or bean. This stroma may be quite extensive and irregu- 
lar in outline with a few outlying smaller and scattered ones, or 
there may be quite a large number of them at the center of the 
colony, the larger ones of course nearer the center and the smaller 
ones at the periphery. These individual stromata are so far like 
those developed in solid substrata, either in nature or culture tubes, 
that they are margined with the characteristic satae. A photograph 
of several of these growing in the agar in a Petrie dish is shown in 
Fig. 52, plate VI, left upper corner. The photograph was taken 
from directly above and is magnified about 60 diameters. 

In a few days after the appearance of the colonies the basidia 
begin to develop. Some of them and probably the first ones are 
prostrate and wholly or partly immersed in the agar. They may 
be simple, or branched, when the branches may be opposite, or 
irregular, and in some cases the branches are assurgent, when most 
of them are thrown to one side. There is a strong tendency for 
the threads of the mycelium to assume a moniliform appearance by 
the swelling of the short cells thus producing a strong constriction 
at the septa. This tendency to a swelling of the cells of the 
mycelium is also shown to some extent in the basidia. Quite early 
many of the fruiting threads become erect and branch several times, 
the ultimate branches forming the basidia. The branches and the 
basidia are frequently opposite or whorled and when standing alone 
simulate very well the conidia fructification of a Verticelliwm. For 
some time the conidia are held in chains as they are developed suc- 
cessively on the same basidium. When moisture is sufficient, and 
this is usually the case in the Petrie dish, the capillarity of the film 
surrounding the conidia pulls them from the concatenate posi- 
tion and they are gathered into a globular head appearing as if they 
were developed in the form of a dfucor. Very soon at the center 
of the colony by the development of numerous fertile hyphae 
very closely, a true stroma is formed, and the conidia are held by 
capilliarity m great masses upon the summit of the stroma. 

After 24th a cell culture was prepared in a drop of nutrient agar 
at 5 p.m. On the following day the conidia were germinating and 
a group of them was photographed (46, Plate V, upper left corner). 
The spores here at this time were 4-5, in diameter. The germ 
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PLate VI.—Volutella leucotricha Atkinson. 
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tubes are quite sinuous, and at this age (seventeen hours from time 
of sowing) were 15, to 25, long, and about 27, in diameter. In the 
germinating spores are a few, 3 to 5, small and very strongly refrig- 
erent granules in the hyaline and homogenous protoplasm, and are 
quite well shown in the photomicrograph. On the following day 
when the culture was forty hours old another photograph was taken 
(fig. 47). By this time many of the conidia showed the development 
of three tubes, and the tubes were now quite long. In some cases 
the hyphae coming in contact, anastomose, one of these conditions 
being shown in thé photomicrograph. One day later several of 
the conidia showed still other tubes, so that in time two to several 
tubes may arise from a single conidium. The anastomosing in 
some cases is quite common. In this cell culture, where the layer 
of nutrient agar was quite thin and the conidia numerous, fruiting 
did not take place very abundantly. In many cases the basidia are 
directly connected with the conidium, and in other and a majority 
of cases the basidia are developed from the hyphae at a variable dis- 
tance from the conidium. The basidia under these circumstances 
are usually simple, terete and at the apex bear several conidia, 
which, because of the rather large per cent. of water in the medium, 
soon free themselves from the point of their origin and rest at one 
side. In a few cases the basidium is branched, or the fruiting 
hypha may bear lateral or opposite branches, and; the terminal por- 
tion act as a basidium also. In this cell culture there was not the 
tendency for either the mycelium or the basidia to become swollen 
or enlarged. Two photo-micrographs were taken of the conidium 
production in the cell culture, one showing the development of a 
basidium directly from the conidium (50 lower left) and one with 
_two basidia near each other on a single thread of the mycelium (48 
middle right). | 

In order to study the separate conidiophores, or fruiting hyphae, 
recourse was had to the dilution culture, No. 1, in the Petrie dish. 
The conidia being so numerous in this dilution, caused the develop- 
ment of numerous colonies in quite close proximity, and the fruiting 
was necessarily more scanty and a less tendency to the development 
of the stroma so characteristic of the fungus on solid substrata, or 
in the agar where they were not so crowded. There were, there- 
fore, many scattering and independent fruiting hyphae or conidio- 
phores. By placing a thin cover glass over portions of the plate 
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these erect conidiophores were bent in a prostrate position, and the 
amount of moisture was sufficient to displace the greater amount of 
air so that the medium between the glass and the agar was nearly 
of the same density as the agar itself, and quite satisfactory photo- 
graphs could be obtained when the subadjacent growth of myce- 
lium was not too dense to interfere with the entrance of light, or to 
produce a hopeless confusion of threads which were not desired. 
Figs. 49, 51 and 54 represent some of the conditions of the coni- 
diophores in this culture, which have been referred to above. (Figs. 
46-51 and 54 were photographed at an amplification of about 600 
diameters.) 

A portion of one of the fruiting stools which was teased out from 
a culture on vetch stems was photographed with an amplification of 
100 diameters and is shown in Fig. 53, Plate VI, lower figure. 
The preparation was mounted in water and the conidia which were 
so numerous that they would have clouded the preparation were 
mostly washed out, Quite a number, however, remained in the 
preparation, and show as minute oblong dark spots over the field of 
the photomiorograph. The fruiting stool is composed of numerous 
branched sporophores closely compacted together. 


CANKER IN CUCUMBERS. 


What is sometimes called canker in cucumbers has occurred dur- 
ing the two past winters in the horticultural houses of Cornell 
University. The appearance is that of a large and deep ulcer 
in the stem at the surface of the ground. It occurs on plants of 
considerable size, on stems from 5 em. to 1 cm. or more in diameter, 
the vines of which are several meters long. The ulcer has a dull 
brown color, the color of the external portion depending to some 
extent on the amount of soil which becomes worked into it. The 
tissues for some depth are soft and more or less putrid, dependent 
on the stage of the disease. It may advance so far as to cause the 
stem to rot off entirely, when, of course, the plant dies. In other 
cases the plant may not be ultimately killed but the ulcer has af- 
fected so deeply the vascular tissues as to interfere greatly with cer- 
tain physiological functions of the plant. As the disease becomes 
serious the plants take ona sickly yellowish green color and be- 
come more or less limp. It soon runs its course, ending in death, 
During the month of December, 1894, sections of a diseased stem 
were placed in water and kept as described above for the seedling 
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fungus, and in twenty-four hours a profuse growth of an Artotro- 
gus, supposed to be the common A, debaryanus was developed, 
The species was at that time not accurately determined, and at the 
present writing there is none of the disease in the houses. The 
trouble is invited by keeping the soil around the stems in a too wet 
condition, just such conditions as favor the development of the seed- 
ling fungus. Itis quite possible that another fungus, to be de- 
scribed in a later paragraph, may also have something to do with 
the etiology of the trouble. 


Dampina Orr By A STERILE FUNGUS. 


Much of the trouble in the nature of damping off both in the 
forcing house and in the fields is caused by a fungus which has been 
under study at several different times during the last three years, 
but up to the present time has refused all the encouragement 
which it has been possible from present experience to offer it, with 
the hope of inducing it to develop some characteristic fruiting or- 
gans in order that its real nature and affinities might thus be made 
known. There are quite characteristic features of the mycelium 
and of certain sclerotoid bodies developed on the mycelium, and 
which, with a little care, serve to distinguish it from other known 
fungi. 

I first observed it while studying the diseases of the cotton plant. 
(See Bull. Ala. Agr. Exp, Station, Dec. 1892.) In the cotton- 
growing States it is a very frequent parasite on young cotton plants, 
and produces a very large percentage, so far as my observation has 
gone, of what is known as “ sore shin ” in that section. The trouble 
is caused by the fungus growing first in the superficial tissues of the 
- stem near the ground and disintegrating them before it passes to the 
deeper tissues ; in other words the fungus never seems to penetrate 
far in the living tissues, but “ kills as it goes,” and the tissues be- 
come brown, depressed and present the appearance of the plant 
having a deep and ugly ulcer at the surface of the ground. The 
fungus does not spread into the tissues either above or below the 
ulcer to any extent, but literally eats away at that point until it has 
severed the stem at the affected place or the plant has recovered 
from its effects. The plants do not seem to suffer seriously from 
the disease until the woody portion containing the vascular bundles 
is nearly or quite eaten away. 
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In the latter case all communication between the root and the 
aerial portion of the plant is cut off, and, of course, the plant 
withers and dies. But frequently the stem may be eaten off so far 
that the plant has not sufficient strength in the remaining tissue at 
that point to support it and it will fall over, and, perhaps, if the 
disease does not progress any farther, it may remain fresh and 
green for weeks, but it is rare that after this stage the plant re- 
covers sufficient strength at that point to erect itself again. Fre- 
quently, however, when the stem is nearly eaten off, the disease may 

e arrested, and the plant completely recover from the effects. 

During the winter of 1894-5, some bean plants in the horticultu- 

ral forcing houses of Cornell University were affected by this dis- 

- ease and quite a number of them presented brown 
and quite deep ulcers on the stems at the surface 
of the ground. A few of the plants went so far 
as not to be able to stand. Some of the worst 
ones were pulled up, but others which were quite 
badly diseased remained in the bed and all gradually 
recovered completely. The plants were six to ten 
inches in height when the trouble was called to my 
attention. When the plants attain this size the 
disease cannot make much headway, but even very 
young plants will frequently recover from the effects. 

It is more serious when it attacks smaller seed- 

55.—Sterilefungus lings, as radishes, lettuce, ete. Egg plants and cab- 
hia ie deliver bages as well as others are known to be affected. 

go 

Centaurea candi- Both the plants in seed beds in the forcing houses 
ra eps have been seriously affected by this fungus. Let- 
tuce is frequently eaten off at the surface of the ground and the 
plants supported by others near may remain erect and fresh for sev- 
eral days. Gradually, however, if not quickly, they wither and fall 
when the fungus grows in the tissues farther as a saprophyte. If 
such plants be placed in a moist chamber, it is not necessary to place 
them in water; in a day or two there will be developed on the sur- 
rounding moist paper on which it is well to place the plants, a pro- 
fuse growth of mycelium composed of whitish threads. To be 
sure that these threads are those of this fungus and not those of 
some mucor it will be necessary to have recourse to the micro- 
scope. The most characteristic peculiarity of the threads of the 
mycelium is to be found in connection with the branching. The 
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freshly developed threads branch freely but not profusely; they 
are colorless, composed of elongated cells 9,-11y in diameter and 
100,-200p» in length. The protoplasm is finely granular and 
contains numerous small rounded vacuoles. The branches extend 
to an angle usually of between 30 and 60 degrees from the main 
hypha and very near the point of attachment are a little curved 
toward the point of growth of the same. At the point of attach- 
ment with the parent hypha the branch is considerably smaller 
than either the diameter of the parent hypha or the main part of 
the branch, and the septum separating the protoplasm of the 
greater part of the branch from that of the parent hypha is situated 
some distance from the latter, usually 15,—-20, from the main 
thread. This portion of the branch then, the contents of which 
are continuous with those of the parent thread, is clavate in form. 
Species of Botrytis will occasionally be developed in diseased tissue 
of this kind, and sometimes develop phenomena of damping off 
similar to that produced by this fungus, though much more rarely, 
and the mycelium in its early stages can not, so far as I am able to 
tell, be differentiated from this sterile fungus. But if a culture of 
the mycelium be made, in the course of a few days or in a week, if 
the mycelium be that of Botrytis the conidial stage or the clasping 
organs will be developed. But if it be that of this sterile fungus, 
no such conidial stage will be developed, 

Pure cultures of the fungus have been obtained at two different 
times. In the summer of 1892, from young cotton plants, and 
again in February, 1895, from young lettuce plants which were 
damping off. It can quite easily be obtained in pure culture by 
transferring some of the mycelium grown in the air of a moist 
chamber to some acidulated culture media. A very good medium 
is made by placing cuttings of bean stems, 7 to 8 centimeters long, 
in a culture tube and adding to this about 8cc. of water and 1 
drop of concentrated lactic acid. Several of these culture tubes 
should be prepared, and then sterilized in steam for two hours per 
day for three or four days in succession. The bean stems should 
project 2 to + centimeters above the liquid, and to the ends of these 
the mycelium can be transferred with a flamed platinum needle. 
Several transfers should be made, and from portions of the mycelium 
which have been previously examined, to be certain that mucors or 
other fungi are not present. Out of several transfers, if the growth 
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in the moist chamber has been made with caution, a few pure eul- 
tures are quite likely to result. 

Bacteria will be shut out by the acid in the medium, and if the 
culture is free from other fungi in a few days the mycelium will be 
visible as a silky white growth which spreads over the surface of 
the bean stems, growing downward over them and also outward 
onto the surface of the glass tube. This growth continues to 
advance for several days with quite an even advance edge to the 
weft. In the course of four or five days, or one week, from the 
time that the mycelium is visible to the eye in the culture tube, 
there will appear first on the stems at certain points, and later on 
the surface of the glass tube, minute white powdery looking tufts 
on the mycelium. These are made up of closely and profusely 
branched threads, the branching sometimes presenting numerous 
and quite regular dichotomies, at other times quite irregular, and 
the terminal branches profusely lobed, the lobes standing in all 
directions and considerably more slender than the threads of the 
mycelium, and from 10, to 20p or more in length, occupying the 
distal portion of the branch for a distance from 20p to 50p. 
Another form of branching will also be present in which the closely 
set branches diverge at quite strong angles and are quite regularly 
constricted, presenting a moniliform appearance, and become 
eventually divided into short cells. These branches become more 
closely compacted and interwoven, forming rotund bodies at first 
white and quite small, but eventually 2 to 4 millimeters in diameter 
and of a brown color. These bodies are probably sclerotia. 

Upon the surface of these sclerotia are diverging threads with 
numerous moniliform cells which resemble chains of conidia. 
These are not true conidia, since they do not easily become sepa- 
rated. By breaking down the sclerotia, or by scraping the surface, 
many of them become separated into chains of two or three cells or 
even become entirely separate. If placed in water, or in suitable 
medium, they will germinate, thus functioning like conidia. 

The sclerotia have been kept for several months, but in no case 
has any other stage of the fungus been developed from them, 

At present it can not be correlated with any known group of 
fungi, but there are reasons for supposing that the sclerotia may be 
the resting stage of some hymenomycetous fungus. Frequently the 
threads become united into rope like strands and change to a brown 
color. 
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Damping Orr py Various Funai. 


Several fungi, probably quite a large number, produce phases of 
damping off at certain times, while their evil effects are not con- 
fined to this peculiar class of injuries. Phytophthora cactorum 
(L. et C.) Schroeter (Phytophthora omnivora de Bary) was first 
discovered as the cause of decay of species of cactus in forcing 
houses. This fungus frequently destroys seedlings of trees, causing 
them to become brown and later to decay. 

Several of the anthracnoses are known to produce genuine cases 
of damping off while their injury is by no means confined to this 
trouble. Colletotrichwm lindemuthianum on bean seedlings is a 
good illustration of this, as Halsted ** has already shown. The same 
author points out that a Colletotrichwm on cuttings of albutilon, 
passiflora, clematis and jessamine causes them to damp off and in 
some houses ruins the bulk of the cuttings in the bed, while a 
Gloecosporium damp off rose cuttings. 

Another anthracnose, Colletotrichum gossypii Southworth some- 
times damps off seedling plants of cotton. Carnations are also 
affected in the same way by Volutella dianthae (Hals). 

Halstead found a Phyllosticta in one case and in another case a 
Septoria growing in the stems of decaying chrysanthemums, and 
while this was the only fungus present it was not certainly deter- 
mined as the cause of the trouble. According to Halstead bacteria 
also cause seedlings of cucumbers to damp off. 

A species of Botrytis which is very common in forcing houses, 
producing a variety of diseases of various plants, frequently damps 
off leaves and twigs of cuttings or well rooted plants. When the 
houses are quite damp the fungus gains hold on the plant, probably 
in the axil of the leaf or branch, because the water is held at these 
points for a longer time, and once well seated in the tissue continues 
its work until the leaf or branch is rotted off. Leaves of begonias 
and branches of roses have been damped off in the horticultural 
houses at Cornell University. 

A careful inquiry would probably reveal a large number of fungi 
which at times produce diseases almost if not quite identical with 
damping off so far as external appearance goes. 
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TREATMENT. 


In the treatment of this trouble especial attention must be given 
to the environment of the plants and those conditions which favor 
the rapid development of the parasites. These conditions are known 
in most cases to be high temperature accompanied by a large mois- 
ture content of the soil, humid atmosphere, insufficient light and 
close apartments, and soil which has become thoroughly infested 
with the fungi by the development of the disease in plants growing 
inthe same. Some excellent notes on the treatment of the disease 
by gardeners and horticulturists are given in the American Garden 
for 1890, by Meehan, Massey, Maynard, Watson, Lonsdale, Gardi- 
ner, and Bailey, and a short description of the potting bed fungus 
(Artotrogus debaryanus) by Seymour. The principal lines of treat- 
ment suggested there from the practical experience of the writers 
are as follows: 

When cuttings are badly diseased they should be taken out, the 
svil removed, benches cleaned and fresh sand introduced, when only 
the sound cuttings should be reset. For cuttings is recommended 
a fairly cool house, and confined air should be avoided in all cases. 
As much sunlight as possible should be given as the plants-will 
stand without wilting. When close atmosphere is necessary guard © 
against too much moisture and keep an even temperature. The 
soil should be kept as free as possible from decaying vegetable 
matter. This is a very important matter, for several of the most 
troublesome of the parasites grow readily on such decaying vege- 
table matter and in many cases obtain such vigorous growth that 
they can readily attack a perfectly healthy plant which could resist 
the fungus if the vegetable matter had not been there to give it 
such a start. Soil which is dry beneath and wet on top as results 
from insufficient watering by a sprinkler favors the disease. more 
than uniformity of moisture throughout the soil. 

In seed beds use fresh sandy soil free from decaying matter. 
Avoid over watering especially in dull weather, shade in the middle 
part of the day only and keep temperature as low as the plants will 
stand. 

When seedlings are badly diseased it will be wise to discard them 
and start the bed anew. In the early stages however they can fre- 
quently be saved by loosening the soil to dry it, and placing the pots 
in sunny places at such times as they will not wilt. Some advocate 
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sprinkling sulphur on the soil and in some cases sulphur at the rate 
of one to thirty is mixed in the soil before sowing with good effect. 
When the beds are badly infested Humphrey® advocates the entire 
removal of the soil, whitewashing the beds, and the introduction of 
fresh soil. 

In houses heated by steam if it were possible to have, without too 
great expense, a steam chest where the pots and seed pans which 
are used could be placed and the soil thoroughly steamed for sev- 
eral hours it could be sterilized, and the finer and more delicate 
seedlings be grown then with little danger if subsequent care was 
used to not introduce soil from the beds. In testing the virulence 
of the Artotrogus debaryanus (Hesse), and of the sterile fungus, 
several experiments have been made by steaming pots of earth, 
growing seedlings in them and then inoculatiug some of the seed- 
lings with the fungus while other pots were kept as checks, and all 
were under like conditions with respect to moisture, temperature, 
etc. The seedlings which were not supplied with the fungus re- 
mained healthy while those supplied with the fungus were diseased 
and many killed outright (see frontispiece). 


CoNncLUSIONS. 


Damping off is caused by the growth in the seedlings or cuttings 
of fungus parasites which themselves are plants, but microscopic in 
size. The plants when affected frequently present a paler green 
color. The tissues become soft at the surface of the ground, the 
plant falls over and dies. Noone fungus is concerned even in the 
soft rot of seedlings. In related cases the plant may show a brown- 
ish ulcer at the surface of the ground which frequently increases in 
size until the plant is severed at this point and then dies. 

Too great a moisture content of the soil, air, high temperatures, 
close apartments, and insufficient light not only favor the rapid 
growth of the parasites but they also induce a weakly growth on 
the part of the seedling so that it cannot so readily resist the disease. 

The parasites can grow and multiply on decaying vegetable mat- 
ter which is in the soil. 

When once in the soil they can remain alive for months even 
though the soil become dry or frozen. 

Soil used in seed beds or cutting beds should be free from de- 
caying vegetable matter or care should be used that the matter is 


30 Mass. State Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 402, 1891. 
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thoroughly decomposed. Fresh sand is said to be the best for small 
seedlings. 

Soil in which plants have once been diseased should be discarded 
if it cannot be sterilized by steam heat for several hours. Fresh 
soil free from vegetable matter should be introduced. 

Water the soil thoroughly but not to saturation and do not water 
oftener than actually needed. 

Keep the houses well lighted, well supplied with fresh air. Do 
not have high temperatures, keep as even a temperature as possible. 
When the disease first sets in stir the soil about the plants and do 
everything possible to dry the soil without killing the plants or 
raising the temperature, keep the temperature as low as the plants 
will bear. If this does not save them change the soil and clean the 
beds by whitewashing them. 

When cuttings become seriously diseased change them to fresh 
soil, resetting only the perfectly healthy ones. 


GEO. F. ATKINSON. 
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CorneLu UNIVERSITY, 
Irnaca, N. Y., June 15, 1895. 


The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Smr.—The following account of winter muskmellons is submitted 
as a bulletin in pursuance of Chapter 230 of the Laws of 1895. 
The growing of winter crops of vegetables and flowers under glass 
is an important industry in New York State and one that is rapidly 
enlarging. It is the most intensive and one of the most highly 
specialized of all the branches of agriculture, and it must play an 
increasingly important part in the industrial development of the 
future. This Station has already entered this interesting field, par- 
ticularly with contributions upon the cultivation of tomatoes, frame 
cucumbers, beans, cauliflowers, and the heating of forcing-houses 
and the influence of the electric are light upon plants under glass, 
We are now glad to add this paper upon the melon, which is admit- 
tedly the most difficult vegetable crop to mature in the winter 
months, but which can no doubt often be added with profit to those 
houses which are fitted for the growing of frame cucumbers or 
tomatoes. 

L. H. BAILEY. 
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Winter Muskmelons. 


I. THE FORCING OF MELONS. 


The forcing of melons for delivery in midwinter is practically 
unknown. The fruit is often grown as an early winter crop, ripen- 
ing in October and early November, and the seeds are often sown in 
January and the melons matured in May and June. Gardeners 
now and then ripen a few melons in midwinter, but the fruits are 
almost invariably very poor or even disagreeable in quality. The 
writer has long been convinced that it is possible to secure good 
melonsin December, January and February, and to grow them nearly 
as cheaply as the English or frame cucumbers. The attempt was 
first made in the winter of 1889-90, and it has been repeated more 
or less persistently until the present time. It was only until last 
winter when, profiting by all the pitfalls of our past experience and 
assisted by the services of our gardener, Michael Barker, we finally 
had a winter crop of good melons. In order to satisfy the reader’s 
curiosity at the outset, I will say that the essentials for growing 
midwinter melons, as I understand them, are these: High temper- 
ature from the start (80° to 85° at mid-day, and 70° at night); the 
plants must never be checked, even from the moment the seeds germ- 
imate, either by insects, fungi, low temperature, or delay in “ hand- 
ling ; dryness at time of ripening; a soil containing plenty of 
mineral elements, particularly, of course, potash and phosphoric 
acid ; polliniferous varieties ; the selection of varieties adapted 
Jor the purpose. All these requirements seem to be easy enough 
of attainment as one reads them, but it has taken us six years to 
learn them. Others would, no doubt, have been more expeditious ; 
but it should be said that no one of these conditions will insure 
success, but all of them must be put together. 

Lhe House.— A house which is adapted to the growing of 
English cucumbers or tomatoes, should grow melons. The first 
Tequisite is heat. The capacity of the heating system must be sufficient 
to maintain a high temperature in the ccldest weather. The house 
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should be free of draughts and large leaks. Our melon house opens 
into sheds at both ends, so that no outside air ever blows into it; 
yet even here, we lock up the house from the time the melons begin 
to form, to prevent persons from passing through it. We like to 
keep the room close. It should be capable of being kept dry. There 
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Seale one-fourth inch to the foot. 


57.—Cross section of melon house. 


should be ample room over the benches for training the vines 5 to 6 
feet. We use benches, for melons must have strong bottom heat. 
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Fig. 56 is a view in our melon house when the plants had been four 
weeks transplanted. For myself, particularly where such high tem- 
peratures are wanted, I prefer steam heat. A melon house should 
receive direct sunlight through an unshaded roof. In this respect 
melons differ from frame cucumbers, which generally thrive best 
under a shaded roof. The burning of the foilage by the sun is 
avoided by the use of glass which does not possess waves or varying 
thicknesses in the panes. The bubbles, flaws and “tear drops” in 
glass are not the cause of burning. Fig. 57 showsa cross-section of 
the house in which we have grown melons. We have used benches 
A, Band ©. Thelower bench, D, has too little head room and, 
being the lowest, it is too cold for melons. 

The soit should be very fertile. We have had good success with 
clay sod, which had not been manured, pulverized and mixed 


thoroughly with about half the bulk of well-rotted stable manure. 


Such a mixture contains enough quickly available nitrogen to start 
the plants off strongly, whilst the mechanical condition of it is so 
friable that all the mineral elements are easily obtained by the 
plants. An occasional light application of potash and phosphorie 
acid worked into the soil will be found to be useful. Very much 
of the ultimate behavior of the plants will depend upon the proper 
selection and mixing of the soil, and one who has had no experience 
in forcing-house work will rarely obtain the best results for the first 
year or two in preparing the earth. The mechanical condition of 
this soil is really more important than its fertility, for plant food 
may be added from time to time, but the soil itself cannot be re- 
newed whilst the crop is growing ; and, moreover, the plant food is 
of little avail unless the soil is well drained and aerated, not too 


_ loose nor too hard. It is impossible to describe this ideal soil in 


such manner that the beginner can know it. Like many other sub- 
jects of handicraft, it can be known only by experience. It may 
help the novice, if I say that soil which will grow good melons in 
the field may not be equally good in the house. Under glass, with 
the fierce heats in full sunshine and the strong bottom heat, heavy 
watering, as compared with normal rainfall, is essential, whilst the 
rapid drainage and the evaporation from both the top and the bot- 
tom of the bed, impose conditions which are much unlike those of 
the field, But the ideal condition of the soil to be maintained in: 
the house, may be likened to the warm, mellow, rich and moist seed 
bed in which every farmer likes to sow his garden seeds in spring. 
23 
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There is no sub-soil indoors to catch the drainage, and a mellow 
field soil is often so loose and porous that the water runs through 
the benches and carries away the plant food. ‘The house soil must 
therefore be retentive, but then there is danger that it will become 
puddled or sodden, or arrive in that condition which a gardener 
knows asa “sour” soil. This condition may be avoided by the use 
of the stable manure to add fiber to the soil, by the very frequent 
stirring of the immediate surface with a hand weeder, and particu- 
larly by great care in watering. As the fruits begin to mature, 
water the house very sparingly. ‘The less water given, the higher 
_ will be the flavor of the fruit.”* Inasmuch as old or fruiting plants 
require a dry house and young plants thrive best in a moister at- 
mosphere, it is not advisable to attempt to grow successive plantings 
of melons simultaneously in the same house. 

The bench should not be above 7 inches deep, and perhaps 
5 inches is better. If the soil is too deep, the plants grow too 
much and are late in coming into bearing. If the bench is 4 
feet wide, two rows of plants, two and a half feet apart in the rows, 
may be grown; but if the bench is an outside one it may be handier 
in training if there is but a single row, with the plants about 
18 inches apart. It should always be borne in mind, however, 
that at least twice the number of plants should be set in the beds 
which are ultimately to grow in them for there will almost certainly 
be accidents and black aphis, and mildew and damping off. When 
the plants have stood in the benches two or three weeks, the weak 
ones may be pulled out. It is a good practice, when but a single 
row is planted, to set the plants nearer one side than the other, and 
then leave the wider side of the bench empty, and add the soil to 
it as the plants need it. In this way fresh forage is obtained for 
the roots in soil which has not been leached of its plant food nor 
impaired in its mechanical condition; and the plants will make a 
steady growth from start to finish, rather than an over-vigorous one 
at first. Lf there is too much soil, the roots spread through it quickly 
and the plants run at once to vine. 

Sowing and Transplanting.—The seeds should be sown in pots. 
We like to place a single seed in a 2-inch pot, and in about three 
weeks—if in summer or fall—to transplant the seedling into a 
4-inch pot. In two or three weeks more, the plant may be set per- 


* George Mills, A Treatise on the Cucumber and Melon, 73. 
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manently nthe bench. The record of one of our erops is as fol- 
lows: Seeds sown August 4th; repotted August 30th ; transplanted 
to bench September 10th ; first fruit picked December 6th ; crop all 
harvested for Christmas.* Fig. 58 shows the size of a good melon 


58 — Melon plant fit for transplanting into permanent quarters. About ¥ actual 
size. (In a 4-inch pot.) 


plant as it leaves a 4-inch pot for the bench. It is very important 
that the plants should not become pot-bound, nor stunted in any 
other way. It is only strong, pushing plants which give satisfac- 
tory results. 

Traming. — The plants are “stopped” —the tip of the leader 
taken off—as soon as they become established in the bench, or 


* It should be said that the forcing season at Ithaca is unusually cloudy, and 
that, consequently, these dates of maturity are somewhat later than they may 
be in sunnier regions. 
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sometimes even when they are transplanted. This pinching-in is 
practiced for the purpose of setting the plant at once into fruit- 

earing, and to make it branch into three or four main shoots. All 
the weak or “fine” shoots are removed as fast as they appear, so 
that the plant does not expend its energy in the making of useless 
growth. The three or four main vines or arms are trained diverg- 
ently upon a wire trellis, and as soon as a shoot reaches the top of 
the trellis— four or five feet —it is stopped. This trellis is made 
simply of light wire strung both horizontally and vertically, with the 
strands about a foot apart in each direction. To these wires, the 
vines and fruits are tied with raffia, or other soft cord. It must be 
remembered that the fruit is borne along the main branches, and 
that all small or “‘ blind” growths should be nipped out as soon as 
they start. The fruits should hang free from the vine, never touch- 
ing the ground. It will generally be necessary to hang them to a 


59— Pistillate or female flower of melon. Natural size. 


wire, as shown on the title-page, by making a sling of raftia. They 
will then not hang too heavily on the vine, nor break off —as they 
sometimes do if unsupported. 

Pollinateng. — The flowers must be pollinated by hand. Melons 
are monoecious — that is, the sexes are borne in separate flowers 
on the same plant. The first flowers to open are always males or 
staminate, and it may be two weeks after these first blossom 
appear that the females or pistillates begin to form. There is 
nearly always a much larger number of males than females, evens 
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when the plant is in full bearing. Fig. 59 is a female, or pistillate 
flower, natural size. It is at once distinguished by the little 
melon, or ovary, which is borne below the colored portion of the 
flower. The male or staminate flower is seen in Fig. 60. It has no 


60.—Staminate or male melon fiower. Natural size. 


enlargement or melon below, and the flower perishes within a day 
or so after it opens. Pollination is performed in the middle of 
the day, preferably when the house is dry and the sun bright, 
so that the pollen is easily detached from the male flower. A 
male flower is picked off, the petal or leaves stripped back, and the 
central or pollen-bearing column is then inserted into a pistillate 
flower and there allowed to remain. That is, one male flower is 
used to pollinate one female flower, unless there should happen to be 
a dearth of male flowers, in which case two or three female flowers 
may be dusted with one male. If the house is too cool and too 
moist, the pollen will not form readily, and there are some varieties 
which are‘poor in pollen when grown under glass. Every pistillate 
or female flower, except the first two or three which appear, should 
_be pollinated, although not more than four or five on each plant 

should be allowed to perfect fruit. It is very rare that even half of 
the female flowers show a disposition to set fruit. It is best to 
ignore the very first flowers which appear, for if one strong fruit is 
set much in advance of the appearing of other pistillate flowers, it 
will usurp the energies of the plant and the later fruits will be likely 
to fail. 

Varieties.— The general varieties of field melons do not succeed 
well in the house. We have tried various common melons for 
forcing, but the only one which was adapted to the purpose is 
Emerald Gem. We have had the best success with the English 
frame varieties, particularly with Blenheim Orange. All these 
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melons are small (winter specimens weighing from 1} to 14 lbs.), 
with thin netted rinds and a red or white flesh of high quality. 
Blenheim Orange (Fig. 62) is a red-fleshed melon of medium to 
medinm large size, with a very irregularly and variously barred 
rind, scarcely ribbed, short-oval in shape, highly perfumed and of 


63.— Masterpiece melon. Natural size. 
the very highest quality. This has been our favorite winter melon. 
In midwinter we have had it with all the characteristic flavor and 
aroma of autumn fully developed. It is also an early melon, in 
season coming in just after Emerald Gem. 

Hero of Lockinge (Fig. 61, the cut melon on top). This ripens 
just after Blenheim Orange. It is a firm melon of medium size, 
with white flesh, dark in color, with few very prominent irregu- 
lar bars, not ribbed, globular, the flesh tender and excellent but 
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less aromatic than Blenheim. This is one of the best of the frame 
melons. 

Lord Beaconstield follows Lockinge, but it has not been valuable 
with us. Itis adull green globular-conical misshapen melon with- 
out ribs or netted markings, and a soft green flesh which is poor. 

Masterpiece (Fig. 63). A very attractive melon with distinct 
ribs or segments and a closely and prominently reticulated rind ; 
globular-oval, of medium size, becoming yellow, with a thick and 
very rich red flesh. One of the very best, ripening ten days or two 
weeks after Blenheim Orange. 


64.— Empress melon. Nearly natural size. 


Empress (Fig. 64). A globular melon of rather small size, rib- 
less, but marked with very coarse angular bars; flesh pale orange, 
of good quality. A pretty little melon, with curious markings, 
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ripening with Masterpiece. Less desirable than Blenheim or 
Masterpiece. 

Monarch (Fig. 61, front row, left). A good sized melon, with 
sparse markings, except about the blossom end, dull yellow in color, 
not ribbed; fiesh thick and solid, red, of excellent flavor. Ripens 
with Masterpiece. Our stock of this melon appears to have been 
mixed, and we have also grown a cross with Lockinge. Because of 
its variable character and somewhat unattractive appearance, we 
prize it less than some other varieties; but it is probable that a pure 
stock would have given more satisfactory results. 

The varieties, then, which we chiefly recommend for forcing, are 
Blenheim Orange, Hero of Lockinge, and Masterpiece, with, per- 
haps, Emerald Gem for early. A good crop of melons in the 
winter months is an average of three fruits to the plant. This 
means that some plants must bear four or five melons, for there 
will almost certainly be some plants upon which no fruit can be 
made to set. The larger the fruits, the fewer each plant can 
mature. Four to five pounds of fruit to the vine is all that can 
reasonably be expected after November. The fruits will continue 
to ripen for a week after they are picked. Ordinarily, if seeds of 
Emerald Gem, Blenheim Orange, Hero of Lockinge, or other early 
varieties are sown August first, fruits may be expected early in 
November. If the fruits are desired in January, there should 
be two to three weeks’ delay in sowing. All plants grow slowly 
in the short, dark days of midwinter. The novice should not at- 
tempt to secure fruits later than Christmas time, for the growing 
of melons should be undertaken cautiously at first. 

Insects and diseases.— There have been three serious insect en- 
emies to our winter melons— black aphis, mites (Zetranychus 
bimaculatus) and mealy-bug. The best method of dealing with 
these pests is to keep them off. It is a poor gardener who is 
always looking for some easy means of killing insects. If the 
plants are carefully watched and every difficulty met at its begin- 
ning, there will be no oceasion for worrying about bugs. A fumi- 
gation with tobacco smoke twice a week will keep away the aphis ; 
but if the fumigation is delayed until after the lice have eurled up 
the leaves, the gardener will likely have a serious task in over- 
coming the pests, and the plants may be irreparably injured in the 
meantime. 
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For mites, keep the house and plants as moist as possible. At 
all events, do not allow the plants to become so dry that they wilt, 
for this neglect will sap the vitality out of any plant, and it falls an 
easy prey to insects. When the mites first appear upon the foliage,— 
if the gardener should be so unfortunate as to have them,— knock 
the pests off with a hard stream of water from the hose, or pick the 
affected leaves and burn them. If the plants become seriously 
involved, so that all the leaves are speckled-grey from the work of 
the minute pests on the under side, then, destroy the plants. 
Melon plants which have become seriously checked from the attacks 
of insects or fungi are of no further use, and they may as well be 
destroyed first as last. 

Mealy-bugs are easily kept off by directing a fine hard stream 
against them, when watering the house. When these bugs first 
appear, they usually congregate in the axils of the leaves, and a 
strong stream of water greatly upsets their domestic arrangements. 
In one of our melon experiments, when the mealy-bug got a foot- 
hold, we picked them off with pincers. We went over the vines 
three times, at intervals, and eradicated the pests; and the labor 
of it—the vines were small—was much less than one would 
suppose. 

There are two troublesome fungous disorders of frame melons. 
One is the mildew (Zrysiphe Cichoracearum), which appears as 
whitish mold-like patches on the upper surface of the leaves. It 
also attacks cucumbers. It may be kept in check by evaporating 
sulphur in the house, as described in Bulletin 96. It is imperative 
that the sulphur do not take fire, for burning sulphur is fatal to 
plants. 

- The second fungus is canker or damping-off.* This usually 
attacks the plants after they have attained some size in the benches, 
sometimes even when they are in fruit. The vine stops growing, 
turns yellow, and finally begins to wilt. If the plant is examined 
at the surface of the ground and just beneath the soil, the stem 
will be found to be brown and perhaps somewhat decayed, the 
bark sloughs off, and sometimes deep ulcers are eaten into the tissue. 
In this stage of the disease nothing can be done to save the plant. 
The treatment must be a preventive one. Keep the soil dry about 
the stem. Do not apply water directly at the root. In order to 


* For a discussion of this fungus by the botanist, see Bull. 94, p. 303. 
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keep the soil dry, it is an excellent plan to hill up the plant slightly. 
If a little sulphur is mixed with the soil about the plant, the spread 
of the fungus will be checked. Some persons sprinkle lime about 
the plant to check the fungus. 


Il. Winter Metons For FIELD CULTIVATION. 


There is an interesting class* of melons little known in this 


country, which gives fruits of long-keeping qualities. These are 
known as the winter or scentless melons. They are mostly of an 


65.— Winter Climbing Nutmeg Melon. 


oblong shape, with green or grayish hard rinds and commonly a 
white or green flesh which often lacks almost entirely the character- 
istic aroma of the muskmelon. The leaves are generally longer and 
greener than those of the common melons. The fruits are picked 
just before frost, when they appear to be as inedible as squashes, 
and are stored in a fruit-room to ripen. The true winter melons 
require a long season. We have planted them upon good soil on 
the first day of June, and they have barely come to maturity before 


* Cucumis Melo, var. inodorus, Naudin, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. 4th ser. I, p. 56. 
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frost. There 1s little difficulty in keeping some of the varieties 
until Christmas, if they do not get too ripe in the field, if the fruits 

are not allowed to become frost-bitten, and if the room is cool and 
rather dry. 

There are two general types amongst the winter melons which we 
have grown. One type has a solid interior, like a cucumber, and 
the seeds are imbedded firmly in the structure of the fruit. The 
other class has a soft interior and the loose seeds of ordinary 


66.— White Japan Melon. 


melons. To the first class belongs the Winter Pineapple, a var- 
iety which seems to me to be indistinguishable from the Green- 
fleshed Maltese melon (Melon de Malte d@ Hiver a chair verte) of 
the French. It is variable in shape and size but is commonly 
pyriform and clear yellowish green, with a green Inodorous flesh of 
fair quality for its class. 

There are a number of good varieties in the second, or loose- 
seeded class. The one which we have liked best is the French 
Winter Climbing Nutmeg (Melon Brodé verte grimpant), shown 
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in Fig. 65. This photograph (Fig. 65) was taken in November, 
when the fruits had become somewhat shriveled. It has a sweet 
and good green flesh. The seeds are very small. The fruit is 
small, ribbed, and very dark green with yellow furrows. It keeps 
well until December. Another good melon is the White Antibes 
of the French (Melon Brodé ad’ Antibes blane @ Hier a char 
verte). It is an egg-shaped melon of good size, bright green until 
full maturity, and hard-shelled. It is a very long keeper. The 
Red-fleshed Maltese melon excels other melons of this class in 
quality, the flesh being aromatic and rich, but it is not so good a 
keeper as the green-fleshed sorts. 

The White Japan melon (Fig. 66), whilst not a winter variety, 
is nevertheless a good keeper if the fruits are not fully ripened 
when picked. We have kept it easily until well into November. 
Tt is a small globular lemon-yellow melon, of variable character as 
regards surface markings, a soft and stringy but good and aromatic 
flesh, and many small seeds. The blossom scar is usually very 
large, as seen in the specimen at the right in Fig. 64. 

In general, I should say that these winter melons are worth grow- 
ing for home use. The quality is not so good as that of the summer 
melons, but this defect is overbalanced by their long-keeping quali- 
ties. From my present knowledge of them, I should grow chiefly 
the Winter Climbing Nutmeg, the White Antibes and perhaps the 
Winter Pineapple. These melons are also useful for the making 
of conserves. 


SKETCH. 


1. Muskmelons for winter use may be obtained in two ways— by 
forcing them under glass, and by growing the long-keeping varieties. 
in the field. 

2. Melons under glass are usually harvested in late fall or in 
spring in this country. It is difficult to bring them to a good size 
and high flavor in the winter months, although this can be done if 
the proper conditions are secured. 

3. The requisites for ripening melons under glass, particularly in 
winter, are these! .A temperature of 80° to 85° at midday in the 
shade, and 10° to 12° lower at night; a continuous and steady 
growth from the time the seeds germinate; & soil rich in mineral 
elements and without much stimulating nitrogen; dryness at time 
of ripening; great care in preventing the attacks of insects and 
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fungi; hand pollination ; the selection of varieties adapted for the 
purpose. 

_ 4, The melon house should have all the direct sunlight which is 
obtainable, and it should be capable of being easily heated. There 
should be a space of five or six feet above the benches, to allow of 
training, but all height beyond this is of little avail. Melons demand 
unshaded roofs. 

5. Muskmelons should be grown in benches, with strong bottom 
heat, such as is supplied to frame cucumbers and tomatoes. ‘The 
soil should be five or six inches deep, and each plant should have 
about four square feet of ground room. But it must always be 
remembered that, because so many accidents are likely to overtake 
the plants, two or three times the number of plants should be trans- 
planted into the benches which it is designed shall ultimately stand 
there. | 

6. A soil made of pulverized strong clay sod mixed with half its 
bulk of old manure, is fit for melons. Raw, fresh manure gives too 
much stimulating growth. Subsequent fertilization may be effected 
by applications of liquid manure or mineral fertilizers. 

7. Young and rapidly growing melon plants demand free water- 
ing, and a moist atmosphere always keeps down the mite and red 
spider; but when the fruit begins to ripen, and when the flowers 
are being pollinated, the house must be dry. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that a moist atmosphere at any time encourages 
mildew and canker. 

8. The house should be ventilated cautiously, and all draughts 
and sudden changes in temperature should be avoided. 

9, Early varieties mature fruits in three months from the seed, 
- except in midwinter, when considerably more time must be allowed. 
The seed are sown in thumb-pots or 2-inch pots, repotted into 4-inch 
pots,and thence transplanted to the benches. The plants must 
never be allowed to become pot bound. 

10. The plants are “stopped” before they show a tendency to 
run, and three or four strong shoots are trained upwards on a wire 
trellis. All weak secondary growths should be removed as soon as 
they start. These main shoots are stopped when they reach a height 
of about four feet. 

11. Melon flowers must be hand-pollinated. This operation is 
best done in a sunny day, when the house is dry. 
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The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany: 


Srr.—The prolific requests of correspondents and the suggestions 
which come of experiment station investigation, are bound to result 
in the accumulation of many pieces of work which are more or less 
fragmentary and which are of insufficient length or importance for 
separate publication. Some of the more valuable of such investi- 
gations relating to the forcing-house industry, which have recently 
accumulated, are here gathered and sorted into convenient form for 
preservation ; and I take the liberty to suggest the publication of 
them as a bulletin under chapter 230, of the Laws of 1895. 


PH BATTERY: 
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Remarks upon the Heating of Forcing-Houses. L. H. Bailey. 


Advises steam in preference to water for heating all large forcing estab- 
lishments which are frequently modified or extended and where the runs are 
devious and crooked, particularly if a high temperature is required. Finds 
a high expansion tank to be more useful than a low one, in heating with 
water in closed cireuits. Reports satisfactory results with illuminating gas 
as a fuel. 


Lettuce. L. H. Bailey. 


The requisites for growing lettuce under glass are a low temperature, solid 
beds or at least no bottom heat, a soil free of silt and clay but liberally sup- 
plied with sand, ard careful attention to watering. Rot and leaf-burn are 
prevented by a proper soil and temperature, and care in watering and 
ventilating. 

Celery under Glass. L. H. Bailey. 

Describes the growing of celery for delivery in May and June, when the 

supply of stored celery is exhausted. 


Cress in Winter. L. H. Bailey. 
Forcing Ege-plants. E.G. Lodeman. 


Kgg-plants can be successfully grown under glass, but they require a very 
long season, a high temperature and full sunlight. Insects are troublesome, 
particularly the two-spotted mite, which is best handled by not allowing it 
to gain a foothold. Early Dwarf Purple is the best variety for forcing. 

‘Winter Peas. E. G. Lodeman. 

The tall or half-dwarf peas force readily in a cool house. The very dwarf 

varieties yield too little to pay for growing. 
Bees in Greenhouses. E. G. Lodeman. 


Details a vain attempt to utilize bees in pollinating tomatoes. 


Methods of controlling Greenhouse Pests by Fumigation. E. G. 
Lodeman. 

Bugs do no harm when absent. We should therefore treat the greenhouse 
rather than the bugs, that we may not have them. Instructions are given 
for the use of tobacco smudge, bisulphide of carbon, hydrocyanice gas and 
sulphur. 

Treatment of Carnation Rust. E.G. Lodeman. 

Copper fungicides are efficient. 


Forcing-House Miscellanies. 


REMARKS UPON THE HEATING OF FORCING-HOUSES. 


The only system of heating now in use in large forcing-houses in 
this country is that of the closed circuit, in which the warming 
medium is conducted through small wrought-iron pipes, which may 
be laid either above or below the benches. The warming medium 
is either steam or water, and there are strong partisans of each. We 
had never taken sides in the controversy over the comparative 
merits of the two, for we have believed that each has superlative 
merits for particular purposes. Various tests which we have made, 
however, show that in large, unshaded forcing-houses, where the 
runs are various and crooked, and especially where high tempera- 
tures are wanted —as in forcing tomatoes, melons and cucumbers — 
steam has distinct advantages over water. Our first experiment 
was made in the winter of 1891-2, and the results were published 
in Bulletin 41. The general practical results of this test — which 
was an extended one — were these : 

1. The temperatures of steam pipes average higher than those of 
hot water pipes, under common conditions. 

2. When the risers or flow pipes are overhead, the steam spends 
relatively more of its heat in the returns, as bottom heat, than the 
_ water does. | 

8. The heat from steam distributes itself over a great length of 
pipe more readily than that from hot water; and steam, therefore, 
has a distinct advantage for heating long runs. 

4, Steam is preferable to hot water for long and crooked circuits. 

5. Unfavorable conditions can be more readily overcome with 
steam than with water. 

In this first experiment the steam system was more economical of 
coal than the water system, although we were then convinced that 
there was no necessary important difference between steam and 
water in economy of fuel. Objections were made to our conclusions 
by partisans of water heating, largely upon the score that our water 
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heater was not a good apparatus. This objection had little merit, 
however, because our conclusions were drawn from observations 
made upon the heat-carrying power and mechanical movements of 
the two media, and these fundamental results must have been 
approximately the same in whatever style of heater was used. 
However, we repeated the test the following winter (Bulletin 55) 
under conditions particularly favorable to the water system. In 
this case, a portable water heater was used alternately for water and 
steam heating, the piping and other conditions being constructed 
for water and remaining the same for both media. The essential 
results of the first test were reaffirmed, except that the coal con- 
sumption was practically the same in the two systems. 

In this second test, we took up a few points for more particular 
study. One of these was the effect of crooks and angles upon the 
movements of steam and water. Our conclusion was that 

6. The addition of crooks and angles in pipes is decidedly dis- 
advantageous to the circulation of hot water, and of steam without 
pressure ; but the effect is scarcely perceptible with steam under low 
pressure. 

Figures show this admirably. A straight run of riser or flow 21 
feet long, had a piece some over 2 feet long cut out of it, and a 
set-off or crook put in its place by running the pipe out sidewise, at 
right angles, about four feet, letting the set-off re-enter the riser at 
the expiration of the two feet. That is, instead of a continuous 
piece of pipe, we had a pipe with four angles or elbows in it. The 
temperatures of the inside of the pipes were taken at the boiler and 
at the far end of the riser, both with steam and water and with and 
without the set-off. A part of the records were as follows: 


A. Water OCirculation.— 
1. Straight run. Dec. 22—Jan. 16 


Average. temperature, at boiler... 4.3 eee 159° 

Average temperature at far end of riser............ 145° 
2. With set-off. Feb. 10-25 

Average, temperature at boiler... (oj). . joge 78" 

Average temperature at far end of riser........... 131° 


B. Steam Circulation, no preceptible pressure on the guage.— 
1. Straight run. Jan. 16-31 
Average temperature at boiler) c)a'4. 1 204° 
Average temperature at tar @nd or.) uke 184° 
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2. With set-off. Jan. 31—-Feb. 10 
Average temperature at) boilers... 2.0 ck cde LOB? 
Average temperature at farend............... . 128° 


C. Steam Circulation, 11b. or more pressure.— 
1. Straight run. Jan. 16-31 


vurare pvemperavure av Oiler... 2... ee we fe 211s 

Average temperature at far end.................. 212° 
2. With set-off. Jan. 31—-Feb. 10 

Average temperature at boiler................... pf Me 

zverare temperature at far end. .........'........ 212° 


It is thus shown (A) that whilst the readings at the two ends of 
the run, with water, were very nearly the same in the straight pipe, 
they were widely different when the crook or set-off was inserted. 
Not only was the temperature at the farther end less with the 
crooked run than with the straight one, but the temperature at the 
boiler was much higher, showing that the impediment had increased 
the pressure and consequently the temperature in the fore part of 
the run. This explains why it is that water pipes are often so hot 
near the boiler but so cold at the further end of the house: some 
impediment, like crooks, dips, elbows or partially filled pipes, is 
probably in the circuit. With steam under low pressure, however 
(C), there was no differenee in the temperatures at the two ends 
between the straight and crooked runs. 

Another point receiving attention in the second experiment was 
the time required to heat up steam and water systems. It is said by 
many persons that inasmuch as water begins to move before steam 
forms, therefore hot water will warm up a house sooner than steam. 
It is true that water moves off first but it travels slower; it is soon 
overtaken by the steam. Our tests showed that 

7. In starting a new fire with cold water, circulation begins with 
hot water sooner than with steam, but it requires a much longer 
time for the water to reach a point where the temperature of the 
house is materially affected than for the steam to do so. 

We also found that 

8 The length of pipe to be traversed is a much more important 
consideration with water than with steam, for the friction of the © 
water upon the pipe is much greater than the friction of steam, and 
a long run warms slowly with water. 
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9. It is necessary to exercise greater care in grading pipes for 
water heating than for steam heating. With steam, a satisfactory 
fall towards the boiler is: much,more important than the manner of 
laying the pipes. | 

In the winter of 1893—4'a third series of tests was made. ‘There 
were two objects in view: to again compare water and steam, and 
to determine the effectjof different pressures upon the water system, 
by using high and low expansion tanks.?{The house and heater 
were the same as those used in the second test (Bulletin 55),—a 


67.— Experimental Heating Apparatus. 


lean-to lettuce house 16x27 ft., and a Novelty Hot Water Circulator 
furnished by the Model Heating Co., Philadelphia. Fig. 67 shows 
the apparatus set up. Three 14 inch risers or flow pipes run just 
under the roof, all uniting into one return. A delicate thermome- 
ter was let into each riser at the farther end (Nos. 2, 3, 4), and one 
into the return (No. 5) near the heater. Another was inserted in 
the riser (No. 1) just above the heater. These recorded the inside 
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temperature of the runs, for the naked bulbs were let into the very 
centers of the pipes. Two expansion tanks were provided one (A) 
ten feet above the top of the heater, and another (B) twenty feet 
above it. Hither one or both of these could be shut off by means 
of a valve. The heater is designed for water and the pipes were 
laid for water, being higher at the farther end, When the apparatus 
was used for steam, the water was simply lowered in the heater 
reservoir so as to make room for evaporation, and the piece of 4-inch 
pipe which led out of the top of the heater served for a steam dome. 
Of course the expansion tanks were shut off when steam was run- 
ning. The advantages, therefore, were again in favor of the water 
system, but all our former conclusions respecting the superiority of 
steam over water, for the conditions given, were reaflirmed. 

The following tables give the detaled results of the various tests: 
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It will be seen from table A that three distinct tests, of various 
duration, were made with the low tank or low pressure, and from 
B that three short tests were made with high pressure. In drawing 
conclusions from all the tables, the temperatures of the house should 
be discarded, and the efficiency of the different trials should be 
deducted from the temperatures of the pipes as shown by ther- 
mometers 1, 2,3,4 and 5. This is because the temperature of the 
house was kept as uniform as possible by ventilation, so that as the 
heat rose in the pipes, when steam or water under greater pressure 
was used, the ventilators were opened wider. 

By making a general total average of the various pipe tempera- 
tures in the three systems, A, B, and C, we have the following 
figures : 


D. Summary oF THE AVERAGE TEMPERATURES IN THE VARIOUS 


THERMOMETERS. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Water, Low Tank. | Bae 
Pest. oo koe ailotiaks aie ee eens 190 159 157 146 157 
dL NSN earl aS Za Ope ag RED apt ie HRGAY RE Bl 186i G6 163 162 154 
Testi Sec c ie See eee eon i 189 152 150 163 155 
PORE MER ce cnus ose ei ee ler ciel ateds a Cpnr ene eak 199 170 VG tas 169 
AVOPA RO. Js. 5. Cumeniic er eeemee 191° 162° 161° 111° 159° 
Water, High Tank. | ce a ae aes 
BiG yi eee eaters cite Suse muna wane trata 194 175 166 180 169 
OSH OU Gal Aaa cate eben siglo wi 197 Wits] 174 176 166 
TPASROW ounce ake mae eee stacy 207 172 182 188 180 
INVOTALOs. os sive cialis eects pene ain 199° 174° 174° 181° 172° 
Steam. ei a Rue ss re ae 
IRVOTA GLO cs cnisinice enn eial te a reie ele 212° 194° 195° 1999 174° 


It is seen at once that the lowest average efficiency is in the lower 
pressure water system, the next best is with the high tank, while 
the highest is with steam. That is, the higher the expansion tank 
above the heater, within reasonable limits, the hotter the water 
becomes because it is under greater pressure. This increase of heat 
was observed in all parts of the system, as shown by the uniformly 
higher averages in the five several thermometers. The system was 
also more easy to run, the circulation was more uniform in all the 
pipes, and its general efficiency was seen to be greater by the work- 
men who had charge of it. With the greater elasticity and less 
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friction of steam, however, the efficiency is still greater, as shown 
in the summary figures (D). From these considerations we include 
that 

lu. Ln heating by water m closed circuits, a high expansion 
tank may increase the efficiency by allowing the water to become 
hotter throughout the system, and giving a better circulation. 

If we were to compare the fluctuations, or up and down tempera- 
tures, in the various systems, by a study of the average ther- 
mometer readings in all the pipes —as shown in the last column in 
the tables—we should find the following: 


EK. Extremp AVERAGE FLUCTUATIONS. 


IE SR re alle ee nls OE cle s'e ex ccm tenes wees epee 123° 201° 
eran ee Mpetearni ee fut. 2 Ske oe Ce. Ak 0S POUT Lk 162° 2019 
MM Reiss. ue ona a ep chet asinine oa d= eerie awee tide speae 221° 


The steadiest temperature was maintained in the water under the 
greater pressure, whilst the greatest fluctuations were with steam. 
This poor showing of the steam, however, is mostly the result of the 
unadaptability of the apparatus to steam heating. In our first tests, 
the fluctuations were greater with water, whilst in the second, when 
this small heater was used, they were about the same with steam and 
water. 

Now, the total warming power of the different systems is deter- 
mined by the average temperatures of the pipes and the amount of 
fuel consumed. In this test we used 100 lbs. of hard coal daily in 
each of the three series of tests; and inasmuch as this fuel gave 
more heat when applied to steam than when applied to water in the 
same apparatus, we must conclude that under these conditions, now 
repeated for two winters and with the initial advantage in favor of 
water, steam was the more efficient and economical. If, however, 
more piping had been added when water was used, the final results 
might have been in favor of water, particularly of the greater 
pressure. 

Liltuminating gas as fuel.—Common illuminating gas is much 
used for fuel in small stoves, water heaters, and thelike. It seemed 
that it might be used to advantage in heating small conservatories 
attached to dwellings, because it is difficult to secure a very small 
circulator which has a fire-pot big enough to hold a bright fire all 
night. I accordingly put a Perfection Water Heater (made by the 
Milwaukee Gas Stove Co.) in my cellar to heat a small conservatory 

25 
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which is 10x17 and 12 feet high. This was connected with the city 
gas system. Including the connections in the cellar (40 ft.), this 
little heater was expected to heat 220 linear feet of inch pipe with 
hot water. A steam heater is not practicable for such a small 
area. 

The gas was first lighted one December day when the pipes were 
cold. An hour was required to thoroughly warm up the system. 
In ordinary snug winter weather (thermometer outside 10° to 15°), 
the apparatus consumed one-half cubic foot of gas per minute to 
keep the house at a proper temperature for conservatory plants. 
The system worked perfectly. Not one thing more could be de- 
sired—except cheaper gas. A very slight increase in the amount of 
gas—supplied by simply turning a valve—was sufficient to make a 
very rapid change in the temperatures of the pipes, so perfectly 
was the system under the control of the heater. So long as the 
weather was running nearly uniform, the heater demanded no 
thought or attention. It is the perfection of a lazy man’s machine. 
The readiness with which the system responded to more or less gas 
may be indicated by the following test. When the experiment 
began the apparatus was consuming one cubic foot of gas every 23 
minutes. Thermometer No. 1, on the outside of the riser at its 
highest point 58 feet from the heater, registered 94° and ther- 
mometor No. 2 on a return 70 feet from the heater, registered 68°. 
Gas was turned on until a cubic foot was consumed every 1$ min- 
utes. The temperatures went up as follows: 


Thermometer 1,/Thermometer 2, 


degrees egrees. 

T MAD ULES ATE ait ee Ole A ib cas 95 68 
LOM nUteslater i oe a hires Vcore 98 68 
AA Nes MALOL oe ee ae eee 100 68 
POrmaintes Later fre te SLO A ae 101 70 
O5 aninutes laterite shes i eas, en ae, 103 12 
PA WATTLES AEGIS eisiieiere ta» Misees ERR Rien 105 74. 
Ay hes La TON eh ae acaeeiihol a oketkeuaasits ee 106 16 
APTNINGLER LALEL 2 Lue ie vices. ein Pie eee 108 GE 
GOmnUbes Tater ee ee eee ee eee 110 19 
7s oainiites later Er ee PP ae OM hk AG gba bY 80 
85 mihutestater, Jucct. ieee pee 112 80 


OF TVMIEeS, MALOTS cca. le TBR, cee alent aie eal ie 113 80 


en 
ae 
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The average gas consumption for the few days of the test, as 
charged by the gas company, was 650 cubic feet per day. At the 
price we paid for gas, the expense of running the heater was pro- 
hibitive, and it was given up with much reluctance. 


LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is the most popular and the most uniformily profitable 
of all vegetable crops grown under glass in this country. It grows 
rapidly, so that three crops can be taken from a house between 
September and April, and the demand for a choice product is always 
good. Lettuce is generally considered to be an easy crop to grow 
under glass, and yet it is a fact that few gardeners are entirely suc- 
cessful with the crop, year by year, particularly if the heading 
varieties are grown. | 

Lettuce varies greatly in quality, and this variation is due in very 
great measure to the immediate conditions under which it is grown. 
If the plant is very rank and has dark green thick leaves, the 
quality is low. A good lettuce plant is yellowish green in color 
upon delivery, and the leaves are thin and brittle. ‘lhe product 
should be wholly free from lice, or green-fly, and the tips of the 
leaves should show no tendency to wither or to turn brown. If 
heading lettuce is grown, the leaves should roll inward like cabbage 
leaves, the heads should be compact and nearly globular and yellow- 
ish white toward the core. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a full account of lettuce forcing 
at this time; I desire only to suggest a few of the most important 
points in the cultivation of the crop, as they have presented them- 
selves to me during the past few years. 

In the first place, lettuce must have a low temperature. The 
night temperature should not rise above 45°, while it may go as low 
as 40° or even lower. The day temperature, in the shade, should 
be 55° to 65°. Lettuce which is kept too warm grows too tall, and 
the leaves are thin and flabby ; and there is generally more danger 
of injury from aphis, rot and leaf-burn. 

Whilst a lettuce house must have an abundance of light, the 
plants do not suffer if they are some distance from the glass and even 
if they receive little direct sunlight. The house should have an 
exposure toward the sun and the framework ought to be as light 
as possible, if the best results are to be obtained; but diffused light 
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is quite as good as the direct burning rays of the sun. Itshould be 
said, however, that good lettuce may often be grown in heavy rather 
dark houses, but more care is required, the results are less certain, 
and there is special difficulty in growing the heading varieties to 
perfection. 

Our own experience has fully demonstrated the superiority of 
solid earth beds over benches, for lettuce. We have had good crops 


68.—A ground bed, with Grand Rapids lettuce. 


in benches, but they have required special attention to heating and 
watering, and even then the results are generally precarious. It, 
however, the benches have no bottom heat — that is, if there are 
no heating pipes close under them and if the sides are open — very 
good results, particularly with the non-heading sorts, may be had 
from year to year. Fig. 68 shows an earth bed, about nine inches 
deep, in which we have had excellent success with lettuce. 
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When pressed for room, we sometimes prick off the plants into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots and set these pots in unoccupied places amongst 
other plants. Very good lettuce can be grown in this way, although 
it is scarcely practicable in commercial houses. 

Probably no forced vegetable is so much influenced by soil as 
the lettuce, and no doubt more failures are to be ascribed to uncon- 
genial soil than to any other single cause. Fortunately this matter 
has been made the subject of a most admirable study by Galloway,* 
who finds that the famous heading lettuce of the Boston gardeners 
can be grown to perfection only in soils which contain much sand 
and very little clay and silt. These soils allow the water to settle 
deeply into it and yet holds it without percolation; the surface is 
dry, preventing the occurrence of rot; the roots forage far and 
wide, and the plant food is quickly available. The full characters 
of the soil used by the Boston growers are set forth as follows by 
Galloway: “Loose at all times, regardless of treatment, it being 
possible to push the arm into it to a depth of 20 inches or more. 
Never ‘puddles’ when worked, no matter how wet. Clods or lumps 
never form. A 4-inch dressing of fresh manure when spaded in to 
a depth of 15 to 20 inches will be completely disintegrated in six 
or eight weeks. Sufficient water may be added the first of Sep- 
tember, when the first crop is started, to carry through two crops 
and a part of a third without additional applications, except very 
light ones merely to keep the leaves moist and to induce a move- 
ment of the moisture at the bottom of the bed toward the top, 
where it will come in contact with most of the roots. The surface 
to the depth of an inch dries out quickly, and this has an important 
bearing on the prevention of wet rot of the lower leaves. The active 
- working roots of the plants are found in abundance throughout the 
entire depth of soil, even if this exceeds 30 inches.” peeiieae 

Galloway was able to prepare soil which “ gave practically the 
same results” as that which he imported from Boston. The soil 
was made as follows: ‘“ Mixture of two parts of drift sand and one 
part of greenhouse soil. The sand was obtained from the valley of 
a stream near by, which frequently overflowed its banks, flooding 
the spot where the material was found. The greenhouse soil was a 
mixture consisting of one part of the ordinary clay, gneiss soil of 


Cc 


“B. T. Galloway, The Growth of Lettuce as Affected by the Physical Proper- 
ties of the Soil,” Agric. Science, viii. 302 (1894). 
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the region, and two parts of well-rotted manure. Such soil will 
grow 20 bushels of wheat to the acre without fertilization.” 

It is always essential to the best lettuce growing to avoid 
“heavy” soils. . These soils usually lose their water quickly, 
necessitating frequent watering which keeps the surface wet and 
increases danger from damping off and rot. These soilssoon become 
hard, compact and “dead,” and the plants grow slowly, with thick 
tough leaves. 

If the lettuce crop is to be taken off in early November, from 
seven to ten weeks should be counted from the sowing of the seeds 
to the delivery of the product. A midwinter erop may require two 
to four weeks longer. The time may be shortened ten days to two 
weeks by the use of the electric are light hung directly above the 
house. A single ordinary street lamp of 2,000 normal candle power, 
will be sufficient for a house twenty feet or more wide and seventy- 
five feet long, if it is so hung that the house is uniformly lighted 
throughout. Our experiments with the electric light, now extended 
over a period of five years, have uniformly and unequivocally 
given these beneficial results with lettuce.* 

The first sowing for house lettuce is usually made about the 
first of September and the crop should be off in November. We 
sow the seeds in flats or shallow boxes, preferably prick off the 
young plants about four inches apart into other flats when they 
are about two weeks old, and transplant them into the beds, about 
eight to ten inches apart each way, when they are about five weeks- 
from the seed. We often omit the pricking off into other flats 
simply thinning out the plants where they stand and transferring 
them from the original flat directly to the bed; but better and 
quicker results are usually secured if the extra handling is given. 
Four or six weeks after the first seed is sown another sowing is 
made in flats for the purpose of taking the place of the first crop. 
Following are some actual sample dates of good and bad lettuce 
growing in our houses, in a climate which is unusually cloudy and 
“slow” in winter: Landreth Forcing lettuce sown in flats Feb- 
ruary 24th; transplated to beds, March 17th; first heads marketed 
under normal conditions, May 10th; first heads marketed from a 
compartment receiving electric light at night (a total of 84 hours), 


*See our bulletins 30, 42 and 55. 
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April 30th, or 44 days from seed. Simpson curled was sown Octo- 
ber 3d. November 7th, transplanted to bed. It was desired to hold the 
crop back, so that the house 
was kept very cold; and the 
variety is not well adapted 
to quick forcing, so that it 
was January 30th, before 
the entire crop was fit for 
market, making 119 days 
from seed. Grand Rapids 
lettuce sown December 
28th; transplanted to bed, 
January 16th; began mar- 
keting March 21st. This 
makes 72 days from seed, 
in the dark months; and 
at least a week could have 
been gained if we had not 
been obliged to delay trans- 
planting whilst waiting for 
a crop of chrysanthemums 
to come off the bed. 

The varieties of forcing let- 
tuce are many, but the lead- 
ing ones at present are the 
Boston Market or White- 
Seeded Tennis Ball, and 
Grand Rapids. The for- 
mer is the famous heading 
lettuce of eastern markets. 
It is usually a difficult vari- 
ety to grow to perfection 
unless the soil and condi- 
tions are well adapted to it. 
Another excellent lettuce 
of this type is Landreth 
Forcing, shown two-thirds 
grown in Fig. 69. The 
Grand Rapids is a_loose- 
leavedi lettuce, shown full 


69.— Landreth Forcing lettuce, two-thirds grown. 
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grown in Fig. 68. It grows rapidly and is of very easy cul- 
tivation. 

The most inveterate pest of the lettuce grower is the green-fly or 
aphis. If it once gets thoroughly established, the most strenuous 
efforts are needed to dislodge it. The pest is most frequent in 
houses that are kept too warm. The plants may be sprinkled with 
tobacco dust, or tobacco stems may be strewn upon the ground be- 
tween the plants and in the walks, and either treatment may be 
expected to keep down the aphis. It can easily be kept out of the 
houses by fumigating ¢wice a week with tobacco. (See page 408). 
Do not wait until the insect appears. Begin fumigating as 
soon as the plants are first pricked off and continue until within two 
or three weeks of harvest or longer if necessary. , 

The rot often ruins crops of lettuce. The outer leaves decay, 
often quickly, and fall flat wpon the ground, leaving the central core 
of the plant standing. Fig. 70 is a fair sample of a whole bench of 
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70.— Lettuce plant collapsed by the rot (Boltrytis vulgaris). ‘ 


lettuce which we lost a few years ago from the rot. The plants 
were about two-thirds grown and in good condition. The house 
was rather over-piped for lettuce and we kept it cool by careful 
attention to ventilation. It became necessary for the assistant horti- 
culturist and myself to be absent three days in mid-winter. Careful 
instructions were given a workman concerning the management of 
the house, but he kept it too close and too wet and at the end of the 
three days the crop was past recovery. 

This lettuce rot is due to a fungus (Botrytis vulgaris) which 
lives upon decaying matter on the soil, but when the house is kept 
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too warm and damp, and the lettuce becomes flabby, it invades 
the plant and causes irreparable ruin. There is no remedy, but if 
the soil is sandy and ‘‘sweet” and the house properly managed 
as to moisture and temperature, and top dressings of manure are | 
avoided, the disease need not be feared. Galloway speaks of it as 
follows, in the article already quoted: “Wet rot of the lower 
leaves and rotting of the stems and consequent wilting of the plant 
are seldom troublesome in this [Boston or sandy] soil if properly 
handled, because the surface is at all times comparatively dry- 
Wet rot is produced by a fungus which may be found at any time 
on pieces of sticks and straws scattered through the soil. The 
fungus does not have the power of breaking down the uninjured 
tissues of the plant, excepting possibly in very rare cases. When 
the tissues become water-soaked, however, as they do when in 
contact with wet soil, the fungus, which is also most active in the 
presence of moisture, readily gains entrance and soon develops suf- 
ficient energy to become an active parasite.” 

The mildew (Peronospora gangliformis) is the staple lettuce 
disease of the books, but we have never had experience with it. 
No doubt much of the trouble ascribed to mildew is really the rot. 

Leaf-burn is a dying of the tips of the leaves when the plant is 
nearly or quite mature. It is particularly troublesome on the 
heading varieties, in which the slightest blemish upon the leaves 
detracts greatly from the selling qualities of the lettuce. This 
difficulty, according to Galloway, is attributable largely to the soil : 


“Top burn, one of the worst troubles of the lettuce grower, does 


comparatively little injury on this Boston soil, providing the pro- 
per attention is given to ventilation and the management of the 
water and heat. Burn is the direct result of the collapse and death 
of the cells composing the edges of the leaves. It is most likely 
to occur just as the plant begins to head and may be induced by 
a number of causes. The trouble is most likely to result ona 
bright day following several days of cloudy, wet weather. During 
cloudy weather in. winter the air in a greenhouse is practically 
saturated, and in consequence there is comparatively little trans- 
piration on the part of the leaves. The cells, therefore, become 
excessively turgid and are probably weakened by the presence of 
organic acids. When the sun suddenly appears, as it often does 
after a cloudy spell in winter, there is an immediate, rapid rise in 
temperature and a diminution of the amount of moisture in the 
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airin the greenhouse. Under these conditions the plant readily 
gives off water and if the loss is greater than the roots can supply 
the tissues first wilt, then collapse and die. The ability of the 
_ roots to supply the moisture is affected by the temperature of the 
soil, the movement of water in the latter, and the presence or 
absence of salts in solution. In this soil the temperature rises rapidly 
as soon as the air in the greenhouse becomes warm, and the roots in 
consequence immediately begin the work of supplying the leaves 
with water. The movement of the water in the soil is also rapid, 
so that the plant is able to utilize it rapidly.” 
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CELERY UNDER 
GLASS. 


ELERY practically goes out 
of the market in April. The 
stored crop is then exhausted, 

and until the earliest field product 
received, in July, celery is not to be 
had. There should be some means of 
supplying the demand in May and 
June. Some three or four years ago, 
we turned our attention to this prob- 
lem and we have been working at it 
until the present time. We now feel 
that it is a comparatively easy matter to 
grow celery for late spring and early 
summer use. 

We sow the seed in late fall or early 
winter, in flats or seed-pans. The 
young plants grow very slowly, and we 
make no effort to hasten them. About 
a month after the seeds are sown, the 
plants are pricked out into 
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= ge—=s— other flats, where they are 
ie ee allowed to stand three or four 
71. Winter grown celery a-bleaching. inches apart each way. A 


month or so later, they are transplanted into beds, following lettuce 
cauliflower, chrysanthemums or other crops. It will thus be seen 
that for two months or more the plants take up little or no room, 
for the flats are placed in vacant places here and there throughout 
the house; and they need little other care than watering. They 
should be kept cool—in a house used for lettuce, violets, carnations, 
and the like—for if one attempts to force them they will likely 
run to seed. When the plants are finally transplanted, we like to 
put them in solid beds without bottom heat. 
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In six weeks to two months after the plants are turned into their 
permanent quarters, they will be ready to bleach, and this operation 
has caused us more trouble than all other difficulties combined. 
Our first thought was to set the plants very close together so that 
they would bleach themselves, after the manner of the “ New Celery 
Culture,” but it would not work. The plants ran too much to 
foliage and they tended to damp-off or rot where they were too 
close. We next tried darkening the house, but without success. 
We then attempted to bleach the plants by partially burying them 
in sand in a cellar, but this also failed. Finally, we tried: various 
methods of tying up or enclosing each midwinter plant as it stood 
in the bed. Tiles placed about the plants—which are so successful 
in the field—rotted the plants in the moist air of the forcing-house. 
Heavy bibulous paper did the same. But thick, hard wrapping 
paper, with an almost “sized” surface, proved to be an admirable 
success. The stalks were brought together and tied, and a width of 
paper reaching to within two or three inches of the tips of the 
leaves, was rolled tightly about the plant. As the plant grew, 
another width of paper was rolled about the first, and again reach- 
ing nearly the top of the plant. Two applications of the paper are 
sufficient. A month to six weeks is required to bleach the celery by 
this process in a cool house in Apr il and me Fig. 71 shows the 
method of bleaching with the paper. 

The seeds for our last crop of house celery were sown December 
10, 1894; picked off January 8th; planted in beds, February 6th; 
first tied up in paper, April 12th; second tying, May 9th; celery 
fit to use, May 21st to June 20th. The Kalamazoo celery is well 
adapted to house cultivation. The quality of this house-grown 
product is equal to that grown in the field. 


CRESS IN WINTER. 


Persons who are fond of water-cress should know that no plant 
is easier to grow. under benches in greenhouses. If there is an 
earth floor under the benches of a cool or intermediate house, the 
plant will take care of itself when once introduced, provided, of 
course, there is sufficient moisture. Fig. 72 shows a mat of water- 
cress growing under a bench in a general conservatory house, near 
the overflow of a tank. It is not necessary to supply water in 
which the plant may grow, but it thrives well, with its characteristic 
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flavor, in soil which is simply uniformly moist and cool. The 
plants may be gathered from brooks or other places where it is 
established and planted at intervals under either north or south 
benches, and when once colonized it needs no renewing. 

The ordinary French or garden cress (varieties of Lepidiwm 
sativum) also thrives well under glass. We have grown both the 
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72.—Water-cress under a greenhouse bench, 


plain and curled-leaved forms upon benches or beds along with let- 
tuce and spinage. The seed is sown directly where the plants are 
to stand. The plant grows quickly, and the early tender leaves 
should be used before it runs to seed. 


FORCING EGG-PLANTS.* 


The possibility of forcing egg-plants successfully was suggested 
by a crop which was grown under glass in one of the market gar- 
dens near Boston in the spring of 1891. These plants were not 
grown with the intention of forcing them; but as the greenhouse 
was vacant at the time the main crop of egg-plants was set out of 


*Bulletin 26 contains an account of egg-plants in the field. 
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doors, it was filled with plants taken from the same lot as those 
set in the open. The beds in which they were planted were solid, 
that is, the prepared soil rested upon the natural surface of the 
ground, forming a layer from 12 to 15 inches in depth. During 
the preceding winter those beds had served for growing lettuce, 
and they had consequently been well enriched with stable manure, 
a fertilizer which is especially effective in the production of rapid 
growth. In July, when the plants grown under glass were com- 
pared with those planted in the open ground, an astonishing differ- 
ence could be observed. Those set in the house were fully twice as 


large as the others; the leaves were larger and the stems thicker 


than those generally found in the gardens of this latitude, and the 
abundance of healthy foliage was ample proof that the plants were 
subjected to conditions extremely favorable to their growth. 

Another interesting point was soon noticed. Although the plants 
were blossoming quite freely, still comparatively little fruit had set, 
and it appeared as if the entire energies of the plants had. been 
directed towards the production of foliage at the expense of the 
fruit. This condition may perhaps be ascribed to two causes. 
Extreme activity of the vegetative functions of plants is frequently 
carried on at the expense of fruit production ; this fact is commonly 
illustrated by young fruit trees, which blossom sometimes several 
years before they set fruit. The growth of the egg-plants mentioned 
above was sufficiently luxuriant to suggest the possibility of its 
having some effect upon the fruiting powers of the plants. The 
second and perhaps most probable cause of this unsatisfactory fruit- 
ing may have been imperfect pollination. Insects, and especially 
bees, were not working so freely in the house as outside, and later 
experience has shown very clearly that in order to get a satisfactory 
crop from egg plants grown under glass thorough pollination must be 
practiced. The foliage was so dense that the flowers were for the 
most part hidden. In such a position they were necessarily sur- 
rounded by a comparatively damp atmosphere, especially when 
borne upon branches that were near the surface of the soil, and this 
would still further tend to interfere with the free transfer of pollen 
by any natural agencies. Under such conditions a profitable yield 
could scarcely be expected; yet when carefully observed the plants 
proved to be so full of suggestions regarding the proper methods of 
treating them that they should have repaid the time given to their 
culture by a plentiful harvest of ideas, if not of fruits. 


ciel 
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Acting on the above hints several attempts have been made to 
grow ege-plants in our forcing houses, with the object, however, of 
fruiting them out of season. The first lot of seed was sown August 
30, 1893. It embraced the following varieties: Black Pekin, New 
York Improved, Early Dwarf Purple, Round Purple, and Long 
White. The seed was sown about three-eighths of an inch deep in 
rich potting soil. The flats, or shallow boxes, which contained the 
seed were placed in a warm house, and the after treatment was very 
similar to that commonly followed in the growing of tomatoes. 

The seedlings required pricking out about four weeks after the 
seed was sown. ‘They were set in 23 inch pots where they remained 
until November 14th, when they were shifted into 4-inch pots. On 
December 17th, or nearly sixteen weeks from the time of seed sow- 
ing, the plants had filled these pots with roots, and they were again 
shifted, but this time into benches. They were set 2 feet apart 
each way. The soil was about 6 inches deep and different in char- 
acter in each of the two benches used. One bench had been filled 
_ with a mixture of equal parts of potting soil and manure from a 
spent mushroom bed. This formed a very open and rich soil which 
appeared to be capable of producing a strong growth. The second 
bench received a rich, sandy loam which had previously been com- 
posted with about one-fourth its bulk of stable manure. The tem- 
perature of the house was that usually maintained in growing plants 
requiring a considerable amount of heat; during the night the 
mercury fell to 65° or 60° and in the day time it stood at 70°-75°. 
In the bright weather the house was still warmer. 

Considerable care was exercised in watering the plants, the soil 
being kept somewhat dry; when grown out of doors egg-plants 
withstand drought so well that such a course seemed advisable 
when growing them under glass. As the plants increased in size 
the leaves shaded the soil, and an occasional thorough watering 
maintained an excellent condition of moisture in the bed filled with 
the loam. In addition, the soil was stirred with a hand weeder 
when necessary. 

For some time, all the varieties in each bench appeared to be 
doing uniformly well, but the plants set in the sandy loam made 
a stronger growth and appeared to be more vigorous. This was 
especially noticeable in the Early Dwarf Purple and the New York 
Improved. The first bloom appeared on the former during the 
last week in December, and on the 3d of January, 1894, several 
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plants showed flowers that were well opened. These were hand 
pollinated and they set fruit freely. On February 15th some of 
these fruits were 24 inches long, the plants still growing well and 
producing many blossoms. It was at this time that the first flowers 
of Black Pekin appeared, but New York Improved had not yet pro- 
duced any, although it was making a strong growth. Round Purple 
and Long White were making a very slow and weak growth. 


”3,.— Early Dwarf Purple Egg-plant under glass. 


Figure 73 represents a plant of Early Dwarf Purple that was 
photographed May 29th. It was bearing at this time 21 fruits of 
varying sizes and appeared to be strong enough to mature fruits 
from buds that were still forming. The larger fruits were fully 
4 inches in diameter, and nearly 6 inches long. They were not 
removed as soon as grown, as should be done in order to get as 
large a yield as possible, and for this reason the product of the 
plant is the more remarkable. All the fruits did not attain the 
size mentioned above for the crop was too heavy for the plant to 
mature it properly; neither were all the plants of this variety 
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equally prolific, although their yield in many cases closely approached 
that shown in the illustration. This variety proved to be by far the 
most promising of those grown for forcing purposes, and it appears 
to be capable of producing crops which rival those grown out of 
doors. It is also the earliest variety tested, a point which is of the 
greatest importance. This vegetable is slow in coming to maturity 
even under the most favorable circumstances. The above photo- 
graph was taken nine months from the time of sowing the seed, but 
a cutting of fruit might have been made fully six weeks earlier. It 
set fruit more freely than any other variety, and in nearly every 
desirable respect was superior to them. 

New York Improved was a very strong grower, and produced 
large handsome fruits. Unfortunately, but few could be obtained 
from a plant, and the total yield was therefore comparatively small, 
only four or five maturing on the best plants. It is also consider- 
ably later than the Early Dwarf Purple. 

Black Pekin, on the whole, closely resembled the preceding, 
especially in the manner of its growth. But it set scarcely any 
fruit, and that was so late that none were matured before ten months 
from the time of seed-sowing. 

Long White proved to be a weak grower of very slender habit. 
It was also very late, the fruits being scarcely over two inches in 
length May 29th. The plants of this variety were slightly checked 
when young, and this may have had a certain influence in delaying 
the maturity of the crop, although the effect was probably not very 
great. One desirable feature of this variety is its smooth foliage 
which appeared to be unfavorable for the development and persist- 
ence of some of the insects that attack greenhouse plants. But the 
- lateness of the variety and the few fruits produced by it will prevent 
it from being profitably grown under glass. 

Round Purple proved to be the most unsatisfactory grower. All 
the plants showed symptoms of being in unfavorable quarters, and 
the test with this variety resulted almost in total failure. 

Later attempts to force egg-plants have been made, although no 
duplicate of the above experiment has been planned. The crops 
were started later in the season when more sunlight and heat were 
present. These trials have thrown light upon some of the doubtful 
points of former experiments, and have shown what is probably the 
principal reason of the slow maturing of all the varieties tested, and 
also the very weak growth of some. 

26 
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One of the results obtained is of especial interest in this connec 
tion. Some Early Dwarf Purple plants were started early in 
August and some of the seedlings were grown in houses in which 
different degrees of temperature were maintained. The plants 
grown in an intermediate or moderately warm house made but little 
growth, and were soon stunted and worthless. This showed con- 
clusively that egg-plants require a high temperature for their rapid 
and vigorous development. Other plants were placed in each of 
two warm houses, one of which was shaded by means of a thin coat. 
of whitewash upon the glass: The plants in the other house were: 
exposed to direct sunlight and they were also subjected to a bottom: 
heat of scarcely five degrees. Although the air temperature of the: 
two houses was practically identical, the plants receiving the sunlight: 
grew fully twice as fast as the others and had open blossoms before 
those in the shaded house showed any buds. When some of the 
latter were removed into the same favored position they very soon 
showed a benefit from the change. In this way the plants them- 
selve s emphasized the necessity of plenty of sunshine for their 
development in winter quarters; and a certain amount of bottom: 
heat, from 4 to 6 degrees, is also very beneficial, the air temperature: 
at the same time being that of a warm house. 

EKgg-plants designed for forcing should never be stunted. An. 
important aid to prevent this condition is a soil which is open and 
still rich in available nitrogen. A rich, sandy loam, in which all the: 
ingredients are well rotted, is preferable to one having the manure 
in an undecayed condition. The latter is too open, and it is more: 
difficult to maintain a proper supply of moisture. The soil should 
be sufficiently open to afford good drainage, but not so coarse that it 
dries out too rapidly. The bench mentioned at the beginning of 
the article as containing manure from a spent mushroom bed did 
not prove so satisfactory as the one containing the sandy loam, 
largely because it was more difficult to manage. 

Another point which should not be overlooked in foreing egg- 
plants is the pollination of the flowers. This is most satisfactorily 
done by hand, the small number of insects found in greenhouses 
during the colder months being of very little use in this respect. 
The work can be done rapidly by means of a small flat piece of 
metal, such as can be made by flattening the point of a pin with a 
hammer and then inserting the other end into a small stick, which 
will serve asa handle. Such a spatula is also very convenient in nearly 
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all kinds of pollination made by hand, as it is so readily kept clean 
of foreign pollen. Figure 74 represents a flower of an egg-plant. 
In the center will be seen the stigma which projects beyond the 
tips of the ring of anthers or pollen-bearing organs which surround 
it. If an anther is separated and closely examined it will be seen 
that there are too small openings at the tip; it is through these that 
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74.— Flower of Egg-plant. 


the pollen normally escapes. But this escape does not take place 
freely until the flower has matured to such an extent that the tips 
of the anthers stand erect and recede from the stigma, leaving the 
latter standing unsupported. The pollen can be most rapidly’ 
gathered upon the spatula by inserting the point of the metal into 
the side of the anther and opening it by an upward movement of 
the instrument. In this manner a large quantity of pollen may be 
gathered very rapidly, and it is the work of but an instant to press 
it upon the end of the stigma. One such treatment, if performed 
when the surface of the stigma is adhesive, is sufficient for each 
blossom. 

Egg-plants are subject to the attacks of all the common green- 
house pests, but if care is exercised from the beginning no serious 
damage need be feared. Green-fly is easily overcome by tobacco 
smoke, as described on page 408, while mealy bug can be overcome 
by well directed streams of water. The foliage of egg-plants is not 
easily injured by such applications of water, and the insects may be 
dislodged with impunity as often as they appear. The worst pests 
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of egg-plant foliage are the red spider and his near relative, the mite. 
The latter is especially difficult to treat, as it is not so much affected 
by moisture as is the red spider, and for this reason it can not be so 
readily overcome. The rough foliage of the egg-plant is especially 
well adapted to the lodgement of these mites, and when they have 
once become established their extermination is practically impos- 
sible. Too much care, therefore, can not be taken in watching for 
the first appearance of these scourges, and in destroying them as 
soon as discovered. It is well to apply water freely to the foliage, 
even before the insects appear, for the leaves do not immediately 
show their presence and such applications will do no harm. The 
Long White does not suffer from these insects so much as the other 
varieties, since it has comparatively smooth leaves, which do not 
afford a very secure retreat. Nevertheless, it will bear watching as 
well as the others. The water that is applied should be directed 
mainly toward the under surface of the leaves, as the insects are 
here found in the greateat abundance, and the parts are also most 
difficult to reach. | 

The returns to be derived from egg-plants grown in greenhouses 
can not yet be estimated, since to my knowledge no such products 
_ have ever been placed upon the market. The first fruits from the 
south command a good price, but whether the home-grown article 
will meet with such favor that it will repay the cost of the long 
period of growth can not be told. The experiment from a commer- 
- cial standpoint is well worth trying. 


WINTER PEAS. 


During the past few years, peas have at various times been grown 
in the forcing houses at Cornell with the intention of determining 
their value as a commercial crop and also to study their behavior 
under glass. The forcing of peas has been carried on in northern 
Europe for many years, although on a somewhat different plan than 
that undertaken at this station. Foreign gardeners generally grow 
the winter crop in frames or hot-beds. In the neighborhood of 
Paris such protection is unnecessary and successive sowings are 
made in the open ground from November to March, one of the 
most popular varieties for this purpose being St. Catherine (Povs de 
Sainte Catherine). This variety is particularly adapted to late fall 
and early winter sowings. In more northern latitudes, either cold 
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frames or hot-beds supply the necessary protection for maturing the 
crop. Ringleader, Early Dwarf Frame, and Caractacus have been 
very popular in England. The second named variety is especially 
adapted for growing in hot-beds. It is exceedingly dwarf and 
matures very quickly, so that considerable quantities of peas may be 
harvested from a small area. Taller varieties are generally bent 
over to admit of their proper growth. 

Peas thrive in a cool temperature, and the protection afforded by 
comparatively little glass or wood is sufficient to carry them through 
moderately cold weather. In the northern states artificial heat must 
be given if the crop is to be grown during the winter months. As 
this can not be done conveniently in frames, larger structures must 
be employed, and these may easily be supplied with a proper amount 
of heat for growing this vegetable. A night temperature of 40° to 
50°, and a day temperature 10° to 20° higher, will be sutlicient to 
cause rapid growth and fairly prolific plants. Peas succeed best, as 
a rule, if grown in solid beds of rich, sandy soil that is well supplied 
with water. If peas grown under glass are subject to the above con- 
ditions, their culture presents no serious difficulties, and it will 
scarcely be necessary to mention the details of more than one crop 
which we have grown. 

Seeds of two varieties of peas were sown January 6th, 1894 ; they 
were Extra Early Market, and Rural New Yorker. They were 
planted at the same depth as in out-door culture, but the seed was 
sown more thickly, and the rows were as close to each other as the 
after culture of the crop would allow. Very dwarf varieties, such 
as Tom Thumb and American Wonder, may be planted in rows 3 to 
5 inches apart, depending on the richness of the soil and the gen- 
eral care given the plants. Tall growing varieties, as Champion of 
England, may be sown in rows running in pairs, the distance 
between the rows of each pair being from 6 to 10 inches, while the 
pairs are separated by spaces 15 to 18 inches wide. This will allow 
working room among the plants and still admit of heavy planting. 

One of the essential points in the successful growing of peas, 
whether in a greenhouse or out of doors, is the use of fresh seed. 
Garden peas retain their vitality from three to eight years, but the 
shorter period may be considered as more nearly correct when 
applied to varieties which are to be forced, since the loss of a week or 
two under glass is expensive, and twosowings can not well be afforded. 
The seedlings began to appear eight days after seed sowing and 
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they grew vigorously from the start. February 23d, Rural New- | 


Yorker showed the first opened blossoms, Extra Early Market at 
the same time having buds which were about to open. 
On the 20th of March, or about seventy-three days from sowing 


the seed, both varieties had matured sufficiently to supply pods ~ 


that were fit for market, but no picking was made until eleven 
days later when the plants yielded pods at the rate of 64 quarts 
for each 80 feet of double row. There was practically no differ- 
ence between. the two varieties as regards earliness or the amount 
of yield obtained. Two weeks later,a second and last picking 
was made, the plants yielding only-half as much as before. This 
brings the total yield to a little over a peck. This is scarcely a 
profitable crop, especially since the varieties grown are quite tall and 
required a trellis. 

Formerly, the trellises used consisted of branches forced into the 
ground so that they would afford support to the vines. But with 
the crop here considered, a more satisfactory trellis was made by 
using a wire netting having large meshes. This was fastened be- 
tween the rows by means of stakes, and thus each strip of netting 
served as a support for a double row. This forms the neatest and 
most substantial trellis here used for supporting the vines. 

The yields from extremely dwarf varieties, such as Tom Thumb, 
have proved unsatisfactory. The plants require no support, but 
they yield only one picking and this is so light that their culture 
under glass can not in all cases be advised.* 

Peas grown under glass are sensitive to heat, and the warm spring 
days, when accompanied by sunshine, check their growth to a 
marked degree. ‘The most healthy growth is made during the cold 
months of the year, and after April 1st not much should be expected 
from the vines unless steps are taken to keep the house as cool as 
possible. ‘This may be accomplished by shading, and by a free use 
of water upon the walks of the house. 

From a financial standpoint, the growing of peas can scarcely be 
advised, but amateurs may derive much satisfaction from their cul- 
ture as the plants are easily grown, they require little care, and the 
quality of the peas is especially appreciated when no fresh ones are 
on the market. 


*See Bull. 30. p. 92. 
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BEES IN GREENHOUSES. 


Much has been written regarding the value of bees in greenhouses. 
It is said that all hand pollinations may be dispensed with if desired, 
as the bees will work among the blossoms and thus cause the fruit 
to set. 

During November, 1893, a hive of bees was received, and on the 
23d day of the month they were set free in the brightest of all the 
station houses (shown on page 369). The hive was placed at the 
south end of the house, and the bees were kept constantly supplied 
with proper food. At this time the house was filled with tomato 
plants in full bloom, and it was hoped the bees would work among 
them so that the tedious but very necessary hand pollination of the 
flowers need no longer be practiced. The bees evidently did not 
catch the idea, however, for if there was one place in the house 
which they did not visit it was the tomato blossom. They spent 
most of their time in bumping their heads against the glass sides 
and roof of the house, and at every opportunity, when the ventila- 
tors were raised a little, they took pains to pass through them, even 
though the mercury stood far below the freezing point out of doors. 
The bees which did not succeed in finding the ventilators continued 
to fly against the glass, leaving it only for the purpose of with- 
drawing far enough to get a start for a fresh attack. In this way 
the busy bee finally wore herself out, and, in the course of three 
weeks, those less ambitious individuals which did not fly heaven- 
ward in the friendless atmosphere of December, were scattered as 
corpses along the sides of the house close to the glass; and thus 
ended the attempt to make these little creatures useful in midwinter. 
It may be said that bees do not like tomato flowers, but our specimens 
took no pains to find out whether they liked them or not. It is 
probable that every bee in the swarm went to his honeyless bourne 
without ever having discovered whether the plants were tomatoes or 
buckwheat, or, in fact, if there were any plants at all in the house. 


METHODS OF CONTROLLING GREENHOUSE PESTS 
BY FUMIGATION. 


The insects and the fungi which seriously injure greenhouse 
plants are comparatively few in number, but if allowed to develop 
unchecked they are capable of entirely ruining every susceptible 
plant in the houses. There are some plants which are almost en- 
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tirely free from such attacks, but they form isolated exceptions 
to a very general rule. All who have had any experience in 
growing plants under glass know that diseases are sure to appear 
and that insects will originate apparently from nothing. Indeed, so 
certain are these pests to appear that every thorough gardener is at 
all times prepared for them, or even takes steps toward their de- 
struction before they have been seen. Fortunately, he has at his 
command abundant means of protecting his plants, and houses in 
which insects and fungi are found in large numbers are silent but 
convincing witnesses of bad management and neglect. When a 
greenhouse has once become thoroughly infested, it is almost im- 
possible to rid the plants of their parasites, and it requires constant — 
and prolonged attention to bring about this result; and even when 
this has been done, the plants will in many cases have become 
so weakened that they will scarcely repay the time and labor em- 
ployed in saving them. The care of plants should begin before 
they are attacked, and this care should be given uninterruptedly. 
By treating apparently uninfested plants many invisible enemies 
may be destroyed, and such treatments are by far the most valuable 
ones. 

Tobacco.—Several of the most common and often very serious 
organisms may be overcome by vapors with which a house may be 
filled, and the best known and the most valuable remedy of this 
nature is undoubtedly tobacco. The poisonous alkaloids found in 
the tobacco plant are fatal to many insects. The waste parts of the 
plants, particularly the “stems,” are utilized by florists and others 
for perposes of fumigation. 

These stems, which are almost invariably the dried mid-veins of 
the leaves, may be obtained for almost nothing at any cigar factory. 
When wanted for fumigating purposes they should not be too dry, 
else they will blaze, instead of slowly smouldering and forming a 
dense smoke. In case the stemsare too dry, they may be moistened 
by sprinkling water upon them ; a better way, however, is to store 
the stems in a moderately damp place, and then they are always in 
good condition for burning. If they blaze while the house is being 
fumigated, much of their value is lost, and it is also said that plants 
are positively injured in such cases, although our experience has not 
supported this view. 

Tobacco stems may be burned in a variety of ways. Some gar- 
deners merely pile the required quantity upon a brick or stone 
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floor in the house and set fire to it by means of paper or shavings. 
An old coal scuttle answers the purpose very well. Figure 75 
represents a tobacco-stem burner which we have designed, and which 
is perhaps as simple, serviceable, and easily managed as any in use. 
The body of the burner is made of heavy, galvanized sheet-iron. It 
closely resembles a stove pipe in form, but is about seven inches in 
diameter and two feet in length. The bottom is made of the same 
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material ; itis perforated by about a dozen holes, each three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. Four legs support the burner and keep 
the bottom three inches from the floor. A handle at the top com- 
pletes the device. When filled, the stems being packed sufficiently 
close to insure their burning, it contains an amount that will answer 
for a house of 4,000 to 6,000 cubic feet. Much, of course, depends 
upon the tightness of the house, and considerable variation will also 
be found in the strength of the stems. Occasionally some will be 
had which are much weaker than those last used, and hence larger 
quantities must be employed. It has been our practice to test each 
new lot of stems to determine their strength before they were freely 
used in all the houses. The quantity must also be varied in accord- 
ance with the plants growing in the house. Some plants:are much 
more easily injured by the smoke than others, and the amount used 
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must be insufficient to hurt the most tender plants. Less injury is 
apt to result if the houses and plants are dry; wet foliage is quite 
easily scorched by the smoke. Our method of starting a “smudge” 
is to place a single sheet of newspaper, previously lighted, in the 
bottom of the burner, and upon this the stems are immediately 
placed. If properly dampened, they will take fire readily and 
smoulder without blazing. 

The frequency with which a house should be smoked cannot be 
definitely stated. Some conservatories will require the operation. 
scarcely more than two or three times during the winter, while 
others may need that many treatments each week. In the latter 
case, it is well to have the smudges upon consecutive days, as in this. 
manner insects receive a second treatment before they have recovered 
from the first. The evening is perhaps the best time for fumi- 
gating, as most of the disagreeable odor is thus escaped. Butit may 
be advisable, in badly infested houses, to follow the evening treat- 
ment by another the next morning. In such cases, care should be 
exercised that the houses do not become overheated by the morning 
sun. 

Tobacco smoke may be used successfully in the destruction of the 
various aphides which are found upon greenhouse plants, and of a 
small white fly, a species of aleyrodes. Other insects can not be 
practically treated by its use. 

Bisulphide of carbon has recently assumed a prominent position 
as an effective insecticide. It is a clear, transparent liquid, which 
evaporates rapidly even at a low temperature. These fumes are 
fatal to insect as well as animal life, and it may be used to a 
limited extent in the greenhouse. The vapor is of greatest value in 
destroying a small mite (Tetranychus biumaculatus) that closely 
resembles the red spider. ‘This mite is not as easily overcome by 
water as is the red spider, and in certain cases it may be advisable 
to resort to the bisulphide of carbon treatment. This treatment is 
adapted to plants which are growing in pots or to low growing 
plants in beds. Whole houses could scarcely be treated in this 
manner, as the vapor is heavy and an uneven distribution would 
probably result. But for small, confined spaces, as bell jars, tubs 
or barrels, the remedy can be used with success. I have had no 
difficulty in destroying mites and red spider by the use of 60 minims 
or drops of the liquid to a space containing about 7 cubic feet. The 
liquid was poured on cotton batting, which was spread over a small 
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rose from a watering can, the stem of the funnel being set in the 
soil. The plants remained covered with enamel cloth nearly two 
hours, which sufficed to kill all the insects, and did not injure the 
violets, these being the plants treated. 

Hydrocyanic gas— The success which has followed the use of 
hydrocyanic gas in the treatment of scale insects infesting the 
orange groves of California has suggested the idea of its possible 
value in destroying greenhouse pests. The common method of 
making the gas is as follows: One fluid ounce of sulphuric acid is 
added to 8 ounces of water. To this diluted acid there is then 
added 1 ounce of 60 per cent. cyanide of potassium. Effervesence 
immediately takes place, and the gas is freely given off. The 
quantities here given are suflicient for a space containing 150 cubic 
feet, the plants being exposed to the gas for 1 hour. When trees 
are dormant such treatment is not followed by any evil effects. 

During the past spring several growing plants were exposed to 
the action of the gas when used according to the above directions. 
Tomatoes, egg-plants, oranges and roses were used. The day fol- 
lowing the treatment showed that all the plants were injured, but to 
what extent could not well be determined. After two weeks had 
passed, however, the effect of the treatment was plainly seen. The 
tomato plant died ; the egg-plant and the rose lost all their foliage, 
but fresh leaves were appearing on the stems; the orange suffered 
the least, since only the young leaves were affected. The mites had 
all been killed, so that in this respect at least the experiment was 
successful. 

Other trials were made with the gas, using the same kinds of 
plants, but it was found to be impossible to destroy the mites with- 
out injuring at least some of the plants. The use of hydrocyanic 
gas for the destruction of greenhouse pests can, therefore, scarcely 
be recommended. It should also be remembered that this gas is 
very poisonous. 

Sulphur is an element which is of the greatest service in green- 
house work. It is an invaluable agent for the destruction of mil- 
dews, and is also of great assistance in overcoming red spider. As 
commonly used, it is mixed with an equal bulk of air-slaked lime 
or some similar material, and then water, oil, milk or some other 
liquid is added until a thick, creamy paste is obtained. This is then 
painted upon the heating surfaces in the house, and the sulphur 
fumes are given off. The same result can be obtained much more 
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rapidly and energetically by heating the flowers of sulphur until it 
melts; the fumes are then given off in great abundance. Our prac- — 
tice has been to put the sulphur in a shallow pan and then set it 
over an oil stove, having the flame turned just high enough to keep 
the sulphur in a melted condition. Almost continuous watching 
was necessary to prevent the material from taking fire, for if this 
should occur it would prove almost instantly fatal to all the plants 
which might be reached by the gas. The difficulty was in a great 
measure overcome by L. C. Corbett, at that time an assistant in this 
department, who suggested the use of a sand-bath as a means of 
modifying the intensity of the heat. Our present outfit is shown in 
Fig. 76. It consists of two pans placed on an ordinary hand oil- 


76.—Apparatus for evaporating sulphur. 


stove. The lower pan is half filled with clean, coarse sand, and 
the upper one contains the sulphur. By its proper use our houses 
have been kept remarkably free from mildew, even under very 
adverse circumstances. But there is constant danger that the sul- 
phur will become heated to the burning point, and then the entire 
stock of plants in the house is lost. This use of sulphur is often 
very convenient, but the work should be placed in the hands of a 
most trustworthy person. If a house should be thoroughly treated 
in this manner every week or two, scarcely any mildew could 
develop. 


TREATMENT OF CARNATION RUST. 


There is probably no disease of carnations which is a greater 
menace to their successful culture than the rust. This disease is 
caused by a fungus (Uromyces caryophillinus). It is of European 
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origin, and was first reported in this country in 1891. On account 
of the rapidity with which the disease has spread, and the serious 
losses that follow its attacks if allowed to develop unchecked, it has 
been ranked among those which are treated with difficulty. It 
appears probable that some exaggerated statements have been made 
regarding its control, yet carnation growers can not be too careful in 
_ adopting all measures that may prove effective in destroying the 
parasite. 

The disease has been rapidly introduced into all parts of the 
country by means of diseased stock sent out by propagators. The 
first item in growing a healthy lot of carnations is to have the plants 
free from disease when they are set in the bench. All rooted cut- 
tings received from other growers should be closely examined, and 
the affected ones discarded. ‘The same protection should be taken 
at the time of setting the plants in the benches. It is only in this 
manner that a clean start can be made, and even in spite of such 
care, the trouble appears only too frequently. 

During 1894, some new varieties of carnations were sent us for 
testing, and with the plants came the rust. [or obvious reasons 
these plants could not be discarded, and the attempt was made to 
grow them ina bench which was also set with carnations of standard 
varieties, these being entirely free from the disease. 

The bench was planted during September, but no fungicide was 
applied until November 17. At this time the rust had spread 
among the healthy plants that were growing next to the affected 
ones, about a dozen being diseased. Some were so seriously attacked, 
however, that steps were taken to check the spread of the disease. 

Two mixtures were applied. The first consisted of the Bordeaux 
mixture * to which was added soap. This addition was made in 
order to render the mixture more adhesive. Varying quantities of 
soap were tried, but the stated amount proved as satisfactory as 
any. The foliage of carnations is particularly difficult to wet, and 
much trouble was experienced in obtaining a uniform application. 
The soap appeared to possess a certain value in preventing the mix- 
ture from collecting in drops and rolling from the leaves, yet this 
action was not as marked as was desired. It was found, however, 
that if an extremely fine spray was made the liquid could be fairly 
well distributed. 


peer rer sulphate 6 pounds, quicklime 4 pounds, soap 1; pounds, water 45 
gallons. 
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The second mixture contained bichloride of copper and air- 
slaked lime.* Soap was added to this mixture for the reasons 
given above, and the preparation behaved in a manner very similar 
to that of the Bordeaux mixture. 

As already stated, the first application was made November 17th; 
this was followed by a second on the 24th. The plants were cov- 
ered as well as possible, the entire bench receiving treatment. No 
check plants were Jeft, as the extermination of the disease, so far as 
possible, was attempted. The effects of the treatment, however, left 
nothing to be desired. Not only was the spread of the disease 
stopped, but affected plants put out new growths which remained 
healthy. At the time of making the applications, all parts affected 
with the rust were removed when possible, and this also tended to 
check the trouble. Still, when one considers the enormous number 
of spores produced by the fungus, and that these may infest healthy 
tissues at any time when the proper conditions of heat and moisture 
are present, this sudden check to the spread of the disease is very 
encouraging, and makes the successful control of carnation rust by 
the use of fungicides very probable. If, in addition to such treat- 
ment, care is exercised in selecting only healthy plants for propa- 
gating purposes, and all affected parts are removed as soon as dis- 
covered, little danger need be feared from this disease.’ 


L. H. BAILEY. 
E. G. LODEMAN. 


* Copper bichloride 2 ounces, air-slaked lime 2 ounces, soap 10 ounces, water 


12 gallons. 
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Studies in Artificial Cultures of Entomogenous 
Fungi. 


Most insects are subject to contagious diseases which determine to 
some degree the extent of the ravages of injurious species and 
which, at times, destroy beneficial ones. The possibility of con- 
trolling these diseases, and of introducing epidemics where they are 
desirable, has led several investigators to carry on researehes in 
this direction ; and the results of some of these investigations have 
led their authors to believe them of considerable economic im- 
portance. 

The subject has become one of general interest, and it is desirable 
to have as complete a knowledge as possible of the affinities and life 
histories of such entomogenous fungi as are capable of artificial cul- 
tivation. The object of the present paper is to determine by means 
of artificial cultures, the life histories and the relationship of the 
forms studied as well as to carry on preliminary studies respecting 
the practicability of introducing diseases among insects. Most of 
the forms studied are members of the genus Zsaria, and its perfeet 
form Cordyceps ; the others are species of the genus Sporotrichum. 

The material from which the present study was made has been 
obtained from specimens collected in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y., 
or kindly sent by others. The studies in artificial media were 
made in the labratory of cryptogamic botany in Cornell University 
under the supervision of Professor G. F. Atkinson. The experi- 
ments in the infection of insects were carried on in the insectary of 
the Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station under the super- 
vision of Professor J. H. Comstock. 

When a study with artificial cultures is to be made, the first step 
is to separate the disease-producing organism from the accompany- 
ing bacteria and fungi, and to grow it in pure cultures. To do this, 
plate cultures are made with nutrient agar or some like preparation. 
In the present work, nutrient agar, the ordinary agar-agar-peptone- 


27 
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broth, has been used, except in one or two cases where the organism 
refused to grow and produce spores on this substance. In 
these cases potatoagar, made from Belg and agar only, was 
employed. 

To separate a fungus a small portion containing spores is 
removed usually to a slide and teased apart in a little water. 
Meanwhile three tubes of agar have been placed in the water-bath 
and heated until the agar is melted. They are then cooled in water 
to 43° Centigrade, and the spores and pieces of fungus on the slide 
are washed into the first tube and well shaken. A drop or two is 
now poured into tube number two and shaken, and the process is 
repeated with tubes numbers two and three. It is now probable 
that by this repeated dilution only a few organisms have been trans- 
ferred to tube number three. In separating spores of fungi this 
method of poring a drop from one tube to the next, is preferable to 
dipping in a sterilized needle as is usually done in transferring 
bacteria, for the spores of fungiareso much larger than bacteria that 
the number of fungus spores, which would cling to the needle, would 
be small in proportion to the number of bacteria which would also be 
transferred with them. By pouring out a drop, the proportion of 
fungus spores to the bacteria present remains unchanged. The con- 
tents of each tube is now poured into a sterilized Petrie-dish. 
The melted agar spreads evenly over the bottom of the dish and 
soon hardens into a firm, jelly-like layer, thus fixing in position any 
organisms present. Bacteria and spores of fungi grow freely in this 
layer, and the plate may be placed at any time under the microscope 
and the progress examined. Moreover the organism, being fixed, 
is obliged to confine its growth to a relatively small area. Isolated 
growths or colonies starting from a single organism or spore may 
usually be found in the second plate and often in the first. It is 
well to make studies from such isolated growths, for if two run 
together it is possible that they will contain more than one species. 
A small portion may now be removed on the point of a sterilized 
platinum needle and transferred to a stick of sterilized potato or 
other suitable medium. A pure culture is thus obtained. It is 
also sometimes possible to obtain the pure culture direct from the 
insect by touching a sterilized needle to the spore-bearing stroma 
and then to a tube of potato. 


‘Cee 
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CORDYCEPS CLAVULATA (Schw.) Exuis.* 


One often finds, in moist or shady places, the remains of scale- 
insects belonging to the genus Lecanium on which are growing 
the delicate fruiting bodies of a small fungus. These fruiting 
bodies are between two and three millimeters long, and terminate 
ina more or less conical head about one millimeter in diameter, 
Fig. 97. The color is brown or black. These heads are covered 
with small rounded papillate projections which are the openings 
of flask-like conceptacles containing the reproductive bodies. The 
scale on which the fruiting bodies are borne is often shrunken so 
completely by the fungus and partially or wholly replaced by it that 
it appears as a lenticular base belonging to the fungus. On crush- 
ing one of these heads, one finds many sacs called asci. Each sac 
contains eight slender cylindrical spores which are divided by septa 
into about twelve or fifteen segments. This fungus is found on 
scales infesting various trees. Schweinitz+ found it on black ash, 
on Quercus palustris, and on Q, coccinea. Dr. Peck found itt on 
fraxinus sambucifolia. 1 have found it on Acer pennsylvanicum, 
on wild chery, on butternut, on juniper affected by Lecanium 
Jletchert and on various species of Quercus. The species was first 
described by Schweinitz.t Berkeley and Broome,§ afterward de- 
scribed in English form, Cordyceps pistillariaeformis, which may 
be the same. Dr. Peck+ refers the specimens found by himself to 
Schweinitz’s species. — 

On May 18th, 1895, I found a maple, Acer pennsylvanicum, 
badly infested with a scale-insect, Lecaniwm sp. Many of the 
scales appeared abnormally yellow, some approaching bright orange 
in color. On teasing one apart in water and examining it with a 
microscope, it was found to be teeming with small, oval or ellip- 
soidal, hyphal bodies, very closely resembling yeast. Some were 
almost fusiform. These bodies often contained one septum and 


“Technical description of Cordyceps stage.—Sporophores slender, from 2 to 
3mm. long, bearing a conical head slightly less than 1 mm. in diameter and 
somewhat longer than broad. Perithecia sub-immersed and rounded, containing 
fusiform, eight-spored asci about 120 microns long (Fig. 11). Spores ten to 
twelve segmented and from 3 to 34 microns in diameter (Fig. 12). The color is 
fuliginous tinged with yellowish green. 

t Synopsis of N. A. Fungi, No. 1155. 

¢28th, Rept. N. Y. State Mus., p. 70. 

§ No. 969, Brit. Fungi. 
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the interior was partially or wholly filled with large granules of an 
orange color tinged with green. In some cases constrictions were 
to be seen in the larger bodies, and always at the point where the 
septum was located (Fig. 1). : 
A dilution culture was made on May 14th, and in two days one 
or more slender germ-tubes had been put out at one or both ends 
of the hyphal body. After five days the growth stopped. Pieces 
of agar, containing live and growing bodies, were removed and 
placed in acidified agar, but no further growth took place. On 
May 16th, a red cedar, Juniperus virginiana, was found infested 
with another scale, Lecaniwm fletcheri, and as some of these ap- 
peared very much like the ones on maple, they were also examined. 
Bodies closely resembling those in the firat seale were found. They 
differed only in being larger and ounce or twice septate (Fig. 4).* 
A dilution culture was made and germination took place as in the 
first instance, with, however, a more vigorous growth. Fig. 5 shows 
the bodies after one day; Fig. 7 a portion of the mycelium after 
two days. Septa and a few small vacuoles appear about this time. 
Branching occurs quite profusely and irregularly. Fig. 6 shows a 
portion of the mycellium after five days. Many large and regularly 
placed vacuoles are present and the threads are constricted between 
the vecuoles. Small pieces of agar containing this growth were 
transferred to tubes of acidified agar, and some were also transferred 
to tubes containing potato steeped in a strong infusion of Lecani- 
ums. Out of a large number of tubes, two showed a growth of 
very fine, white, cottony filaments which in time became quite 
dense and somewhat matted. On examination this growth is found 
to consist of long, fine filaments bearing, at irregular intervals, 
flask-shaped sterigmata placed at right angles to the parent thread, 
and which taper to a fine point and bear usually one oval or ovate 
conidium from 3 to 4 microns in size. The thread is filled with 
hyaline protoplasm containing small granules (Fig. 9). Sometimes 
there is a short side branch from the tip of the sterigma which 
bears a second spore (Fig. 9). From these cultures conidia were 
transferred to tubes containing sterilized sticks of elm covered with 
coccids. A vigorous growth was in this way obtained. About this 


*Since that time, specimens identical with these have been found on maple 
aud specimens similar to the ones first found were also seen in L. fletcheri. 
It seems almost certain that the two forms are specifically one, as intergrading 
forms are present in both cases. | 
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time a coccid was torn apart and examined. It was seen to be full 
of hyphal bodies like those first found, but somewhat swollen and 
producing nearly straight germ tubes (Fig. 3). A little later coccids 
were found having a white fringe around them, and bearing on the 
back small white projections like the beginnings of sphorophores, 
composed of many threads growing together and producing a solid 
mass. ‘This is the beginning of the Isaria-stage. On examining the 
fringe a condition of affairs similar to that found in the cultures was 
observed, the flask-shaped sterigmata and conidia exactly resembling 
those seen in the cultures. On keeping these coccids in a moist 
chamber for a few days a dense white, cottony growth similar to 
that produced in the cultures appeared, covering the scale. Some- 
what later a reddish powder was seen borne directly on the coccid. 
This proved to be made of bodies similar to the hyphal bodies (Iigs. 
1 and 4). I was unable to observe the manner in which they were 
borne, and have been unable to produce this stage since. The short 
sporophores mentioned as the beginning of the Isaria-stage continued 
to grow, and on examination were seen to be made up, at first, of 
loose fibres which unite to form a slender white sporophore bearing 
sterigmata and conidia resembling those in the fringe and in the cul- 
tures. Fig. 98 shows a number of coccids at this stage.* 

The cultures on sterilized scales afterward produced sporophores 
of the true Isaria type. about 8 mm. in length and $ mm. in diameter. 
They resembled in every way the sporophores found on scales 
growing under natural conditions. After nearly 7 months trans- 
fers were made from these cultures to sticks of potato and pure 
cultures obtained. When growing under natural conditions, the 
apex of the I[saria-sporophores becomes enlarged and assumes the 
form of a conical head, bearing closely packed rounded perithecial 
which contain many asci about 2120 microns in length and 13 in 
diameter. They are fusiform and taper to a slender base. At the 
apex the spores do not entirely fill out the ascus, leaving the appear- 

* Tsaria-stage.— The sporophores are simple, slender, terete or cylindrical, and 
white; they are borne in groups of from 2 to 10 on the dorsal surface of scale- 
insects belonging to the genus Lecaniwm. The sporophores are 1 to 2 mm. long, 
formed by the interlacing threads of mycelium and bearing sub-ovate conidia 
2144 to4 microns in size, on simple or once branched flask-shaped sterigmata, 
which are placed at right angles to the thread. The scale-insect on which these 
sporophores are borne is often surrounded by a simple fringe of mycelium (Fig. 


98), which also bears conidia. The apices of these Isaria-sporophores become 
enlarged into the ascophores of the perfect stage. 
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ance of a small hyaline cap, formed by the membrane of the ascus. 
The asci contain 8 spores, which are long and slender and fuligi 
nous in color. In the younger stages they are filled with small 
vacuoles. Later the vacuoles disappear and the spores become 
divided by from 10 to 12 septa. Fig. 11 shows 2 asci before 
maturity and 1 at maturity. 

On July 7 a dilution culture was made of the ascopores, using 
agar in which was a strong infusion of coccids. After two days, 
germination had commenced. The spores, usually remaining in the 
ascus, put out at various intervals slender, sinuous germ-tubes, con- 
taining fine granules. In some cases the tubes were closely packed 
coming from many of the segments of the spores (Fig. 18). After 
three days the threads become full of vacuoles, and constrictions 
appear between them. At this stage the plate became so badly 
contaminated with bacteria that it was impossible to further observe 
the development. 

On potato the growth proceeds slowly, forming a dense dirty- 
white mat somewhat uneven in surface, and turning the adjacent 
potato a deep bluish black color. 

The economic value of this fungus is probably small. The fungus 
abounds on scales which grow in damp and cool gorges, and refuses 
to flourish in dry situations. The cedar from which many of the 
specimens studied were obtained was situated on a dry hillside, and 
although the scales were very many of them full of hyphal bodies, 
no sporophores were afterward seen. It is possible that these 
hyphal bodies play an important part in the spread of the dis- 
ease, and, being very inconspicuous, they may grow in this 
stage until conditions favorable to the production of the Isaria 
—or Cordyceps—stage are brought about. It would be very inter- 
esting to try experiments with scale-insects in a region having a 
moist climate or season suitable to the propagation of this disease. 


CORDYCEPS MILITARIS (Linn.) Link. 


On October 14, 1894, Miss Green, a student in the University, 
found a specimen of a Cordyceps partially buried in decaying leaves, 
in woodland, at Enfield gorge. Unfortunately no search was made 
for the insect, but the sporophores were simply pulled up and 
brought to the laboratory, ‘Two sporophores were found about 3 em. 
in length (Fig. 92). They were clavate in form and orange in 
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color. The deep reddish perithecia are immersed in the light buff 
stroma. Near the base the perithecia are more prominent. The 
perithecia are conical, tipped with a pale yellow ostiolum, which is 
prominently pointed until the spores escape, when it collapses. The 
distal half of the sporophore is fertile. The spores are thrown out 
in a loose flocculent mass and remain clinging to the surface. They 
are about 14 microns in diameter, and have segments 8 microns in 
length (Fig. 40). Eight spores are borne in a long tapering ascus 
(Fig. 89), the base of which is usually broken in preparing mounts, 
leaving the spores to protrude ina brush. The ascus is about 34 or 
4 microns in diameter. ; 

This specimen was carefully compared with four specimens from 
Europe kindly loaned by Mr. J. B. Ellis. They differ slightly in 
having perithecia somewhat less deeply immersed, but the measure- 
ments are thesame. The variety which is described on page 347 
differs in having the perithecia not immersed, and in having the 
spores much larger. It also develops into the typical form of 
Isaria farinosa while the form under discussion produces a 
conidial stage quite different. 

A dilution culture was made in the ordinary way using potato 
agar. Many segments of spores were sown. They were taken 
from the floceulent mass of spores protruding from the asci. No 
other spores were visible except the typical ascospores, but when 
germination took place, the growth appeared from rounded spores 
much larger than those sown. This was doubtfully explained by 
supposing that the large rounded spores were those of the corre- 
sponding Isariastage, which remained clinging to the sporophore 
after the manner of Cordyceps clavulata. It also brought up the 
case of the variety of Cordyceps militaris whose similar behavior 
had been partially explained in the same way. ‘This explanation, 
however, did not make clear how the majority of the germinating 
spores were rounded, while those sown were, so far as seen, small 
and cylindrical. 

Accordingly another dilution culture was started, and this time an 
examination was made soon after sowing. After one hour, numbers 
of the true Cordyceps-spores were visible but no rounded ones. 
After twenty hours there were visible many connected chains of 
rounded bodies, closely resembling the conidia of /saria fariosa. 
In several cases large portions of the ascus were visible, with nearly 
all the segments of the spores swollen to the rounded form, and just 
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enough of them retaining their original form to prove that they 
were really from the original aseus of the Cordyceps. 

Germination from these swollen spore-segments takes place by the 
production of germ-tubes at one or two points. These soon become 
branched. The protoplasm is at first hyaline and homogeneous. 
After three days large vacuoles appear irregularly placed. The 
threads are strongly segmented and the branches are strongly con- 
stricted at the base. In some cases a healthy thread becomes sud- 
denly constricted and produces an aborted apex of less than half the 
diameter of the ordinary thread (Fig. 45). The aborted portion is 
usually curled. - In some cases the entire growth presents a much 
swollen appearance, being about twice the diameter of the ordinary 
threads. The segments of these swollen colonies always contain 
large vacuoles (Fig, 46). In about four days the growth appears 
above the surface of the agar. A strong, white cottony growth 
appears forming a colony circular in form. At the end of about six 
days the conidia appear. Short sterigmata are borne near the ends 
of the long, cottony threads. They are irregularly arranged either 
in an opposite or an alternate manner. They are flask-shaped and 
slender and sometimes forked. The conidia are nearly spherical 
and are borne in short chains of three or four at the ends of the 
sterigmata, or at the end of a long thread. The chains are seldom 
seen for they almost invariably collapse leaving the conidia in balls 
at the ends of the sterigmata. This is probably due to a thin film 
of moisture clinging to the surface. 

The growth on potato becomes visible after about six days. The 
light yellow or white mycelium spreads loosely over the surface of 
the potato. After about a month the surface becomes densely 
felted, and in another month it becomes buff in color. The mycelium 
on the surface of the potato and the potato itself are colored pale 
orange or brilliant chrome yellow wherever they touch the glass. 
No Isaria-sporophores have been observed. A culture was made in 
a half-litre flask of potato, and quite a marked difference in the habit 
of growth was seen between this and the smaller tubes. The flask 
culture showed the beginning of a sporophore, deep reddish-orange 
in color, at the end of about three months. This is probably the 
beginning of an ascophore, since it appeared after the conidial 
growth had ceased, and at the same time that rudimentary perithe- 
cia were produced. The color also agrees with the color of the 
original specimen, which is in the perfect stage. At the end of two 
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months, many small rounded bodies (Figs. 52 and 53), probably 
undeveloped perithecia, were developed in the potato just under the 
layer of mycelium. These bodies were usually spherical and meas- 
ured from 100 to 240 microns. Sometimes two or three unite into 
a compound mass. No asci are visible on crushing them. 


CORDYCEPS MILITARIS var. 


The specimen from which this study was made was found by 
Professor Atkinson in the fall of 1893, on the lava of some unknown 
insect which was buried in rotten wood. The two slender orange 
colored sporophores protruded, bearing heads.about 14 mm. in 
diameter and 2 to 3 mm. in length. The entire sporophore is about 
lem. in length. The heads of this form are apt to be more. nearly 
globose than the typical form. The perithecia are crowded with 
their bases only, immersed. The form is conical, ending in a dark 
ostiolum. The asci are long, slender, tapering to a slender base. 
They are from 200 to 280 microns in length. The apex is slightly 
swollen and empty, giving the appearance of a hyaline cap. The 
long, slender spores are divided into segments about 3 microns in 
diameter, and 6 to 9 microns in length (Figs 21 and 22). 

On May 31st, a dilution culture was made and from it a pure cul- 
ture of a form apparently identical with Jsaria farinosa was 
obtained. But as it was impossible to trace the germination from 
the cylindrical segments of the ascospores, a second dilution cul- 
ture was made. The material was this time taken from an unripe 
portion of the head and no growth resulted. A third time the 
_ sowing was repeated in hopes of tracing the germination from the 
ascospores. At the end of two days, however, the spores from 
which the growth proceeded did not resemble ascospores but were 
oval and larger. The small number of ascospores was noticeable, 
for when sown, no spores except ascospores were visible, and after 
two days, fully three-fourths of the spores present were of the oval 
type. The cylindrical spores remaining refused to germinate. One 
more dilution culture was made with no better results, and the 
materials having been nearly exhausted, the attempt was abandoned. 
From a later study of Cordyceps militaris, I have come to believe 
that the largeroval type of spore is merely the inflated state of the 
true ascosphore. Although no oval spores were, in this case, seen to 
remain in chains, it would seem that the disappearance of the 
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ascospores, and the simultaneous appearance of the oval type, which 
subsequently developed into the form apparently identical with 
Isaria farinosa, would prove the identity of the two. Potato 
cultures developedexactly as cultures obtained from the typical 
Lsarva farimosa. 

Tulasne was the first to remark the connection between Jsarza 
farinosa and what he identified as Cordyceps militaris.* We says, 
the segments of the spores of Cordyceps militaris put out threads 
in germinating which branch after the manner of Vertecillawm, 
and bear coridia resembling those of Jsarza farimosa. He also 
found what he took to be the conidia of J/saria farmosa among 
the “roots” of the ascosphores. 

De Bary says:+ “If the ascospores be sown in water or in 
nutrient solutions without a living host, they germinate and the 
germ-tubes develop hyphze which branch with more or less 
copiousness according to the amount of nourishment supplied. In 
water only small plants are produced with few or no branches. 
Some of the branches spread in the nutrient solution, and have 
the power like the hyphze on the inner surface of the caterpillar’s 
skin, of adjoining cylindrical gonidia. It is true that this has not 
been observed in the species in question.” 

Since this form differs markedly from the typical Cordyceps 
militares in the spore characters, it would be interesting to know i# 
the specimens studied by De Bary and Tulasne, and thought by 
them to be connected with Jsaria farinosa, possessed spore-char- 
acters identical with this form, or if the difference in the imperfect 
stages is due to variation. This question can only be settled by 


making cultures from the ascospores of various specimens. 
® 


Lsarva farinosa (Dicks.) Fr. 


The typical form.— The following study was made from material 
collected by Professor Atkinson in the fall of 1893, on an Arctiid 
cocoon buried in leaves in the woods. The cocoon was covered 
with sporophores about 3 or 4 em. long. These sporophores are 
orange colored at the base, the apical two-thirds having a white 
farinaceous covering composed of colorless conidia, borne in a 
manner resembling that of Penzcillawm on loose threads which 


* Selecta Fungorum Carpologia. 
t Comparative Morphology and Biology of Fungi, Mycetozoa and Bacteria- 
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spring from’the interwoven threads composing the sporophore. 
The conidia are borne in long chains on flask-shaped sterigmata 
which are grouped at the ends of short side branches. 

A dilution culture was made from this. The growth in agar 
plates becomes apparent at the end of about twenty-four hours 
after the sowing of the conidia. They become swollen and put 
out one or two germ-tubes, usually at one or both ends of the 
slightly oval conidia. The protoplasm is homogeneous and hyaline. 
At the end of two days, the growth becomes apparent to the un- 
aided eye. Branching occurs freely, the branches tapering and 
slightly constricted at the base. A few vacuoles appear and at the 
end of three days a few septa are to be seen, usually just beyond 
the point where a branch is attached. After about four days the 
threads are thrust up out of the agar, and in two more the colonies 
form beautiful, circular, cottony growths very finely radiated. The 
conidia now appear, borne on flask-shaped sterigmata which are 
placed either singly or in groups of from two to twelve on the main 
thread or on the end ofa short side branch. The oval or nearly 
spherical conidia are borne in chains at the apices of the sterigmata. 

A small depauperate form, probably of this species, was found 
feeding on a group of insect’s eggs (Fig. 93). This specimen pro- 
duced two sporophores, recumbent for a short distance, and then 
rising in a cylindrical mass of fibres for 6 or 7 mm. and bearing at 
the apex a spherical head about 1 mm. in diameter. One of the 
sporophores was forked just below the apex and bore two heads 
packed with loose chains of creamy white conidia. Plate-cultures 
_ from this specimen developed like those from the typical form, ex- 
cept that the threads became somewhat more swollen. A specimen 
found on decaying leaves showed a development coinciding exactly 
with the typical form. 

On potato, the growth spreads rapidly over the entire surface, 
forming a dense, white covering of considerable thickness. This 
felt spreads evenly over the surface of the liquid and reaches to 
the glass walls of the tube. Isaria-sporophores are produced which 
grow directly away from the potato for a distance, when some of 
them reach the sides of the tube and grow directly upward for 24 
em. or more, clinging to the glass, and flattening out considerably. 
Many short, round, rudimentary sporophores are produced all over 
the sides of the stick of potato. The bases of the sporophores are 
usually buff and the mycelium shows, where it touches the glass, a 
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buff color at first which afterward becomes orange. In old cultures, 
long attenuated, the general color becomes buff or even pale orange. 

A half-litre Ehrlmeyer-flask containing about 2 em. in depth of 
potato on the bottom, was inoculated with conidia of /sarza fari- 
nosa. A very luxuriant, loose and white growth soon appeared, 
many sporophores being produced from 24 to 4 em. in length, 
covered with a farinaceous coat of conidia on the distal half. The 
flask, which had been previously kept in the dark, was placed in the © 
light. In ashort time a bright orange-color replaced the white to 
a great extent. On returning the flask to the dark, the growth be- 
came pale and a white, flocculent growth soon overspread the entire 
culture. On again bringing it to the light the orange-color 
reappeared. 

EXPERIMENTS. 


A number of white grubs, the larvee of ZLachnosterna, were 
dusted with conidia both from the original specimen and from 
potato culture, and after four months, no trace of the fungus was 
visible. Although most of the specimens died, they showed no 
trace of the fungus. 

Fifteen specimens of /%eris rapae (larvee) were dusted with 
conidia from a potato culture. After about twenty days the adult 
insects emerged. 

Seven specimens of our common brown-and-black caterpillar, 
Pyrrharctia isabella, were infected with /sarva farmosa by stick- 
ing the conidia on the ventral and lateral surfaces with the white of 
an egg, by means of a brush. After twenty days, all but two 
showed that they were attacked bythefungus. Of the five attacked 
four were dead, curled up and covered more or less densely with a 
thick cottony mass of mycelium most prominent on the ventral 
side. One was yet alive although the ventral side bore patches of 
the mycelial growth. One of the dead larvee was placed in a pot of 
sterilized sphagnum moss and placed in a moist chamber. After a 
little more than a month it had become completely covered with 
long Isaria-sporophores like those found on the original specimen. 
The remaining caterpillars and the two which subsequently con- 
tracted the disease, did not produce sporophores. They were left 
in the original cage which was constructed as follows: an ordinary 
flower-pot was placed inside of a large one and the space of about 
2 em. between them was packed with moss. The inner jar was 
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closed by an inverted jar intermediate in size between the two. 
The moss packing was moistened daily, thus maintaining a humid 
atmosphere suitable for the best growth of the fungus, and approxi- 
mating the conditions of the natural fall and spring home of the 
caterpillar. 


ISARIA TENUIPES Peck. 


The material from which the present study was made was ob- 
tained during the summer of 1894. Prof. Atkinson collected two 
specimens on the pupz of unknown Arectiids, buried in leaves. 
From seven to ten slender, clavate sporophores arise from 1 to 14 
em. above the pupe. The distal half is flattened and densely cov- 
ered with a farinaceous white powder composed of colorless conidia. 
The base is greenish-yellow and sterile. The conidia are oval to 
globose, hyaline, and measure from 24 to 84 microns in size. 

On plate-cultures germination becomes apparent in about twenty- 
four hours. The conida become swollen and put out from one to 
three slender germ-tubes which grow in a sinuous line from one or 
both ends of the conidium. A slight constriction and sometimes a 
septum separates the conidium from the base of the germ-tube. 
Often one or two vacuoles are present near the base of the largest 
germ-tube. The protoplasm is usually hyaline and homogeneous, 
After about forty-eight hours the threads appear above the agar in 
circular tufts. Many small and irregular vacuoles appear in the 
threads. Septa are sparingly and irregularly placed throughout the 
entire colony, and the branches are slightly constricted at the base. 
At the end of three days, the vacuoles become more thickly and 
regularly placed. The colonies by this time all appear above the 
surface of the agar, and some conidia are produced. The threads 
standing above the agar, bear short branches either in whorls, or 
placed in an opposite manner after the type of Verticdllium. The 
conidia are borne either on the ends of these short branches or on 
short flask-shaped sterigmata grouped at the apex of a short branch. 
Those first produced cling to those next succeeding and so on until 
from two to eight conidia are collected forming a small spherical 
mass or sometimes an irregular chain. At the end of about four 
days, the threads usually spread over the surface of the plate in an 
even, flocenlent layer, the colonies showing as points of denser 
growth. In case the conidia are thinly sown in making the dilution 
culture, the threads confine themselves to the colonies and do not 
spread. 
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On potato a dense white and cottony growth appears, and soon 
spreads over the surface. A yellowish buff tinge is noticeable very 
early. A bright greenish lemon-yellow is noticeable where the 
mycelium comes in contact with the glass. Sporophores soon 
appear rising from the sides and upper portions of the potato 
slab. In one case a sporophore 5 mm. in diameter grew from the 
side of the potato to a height of 4 cm. in a nearly vertical direction 
(Figs. 99 and 100). At this distance from the base, it divided into 
15 smaller branches, some of them 24 cm. in length and from 14 to 
9? mm. in diameter. All of these branches are covered with a 
dense, farinaceous yellowish-white coat composed of colorless 
conidia. Sometimes clavate branches are produced from 2 to 3} 
mm. in diameter. Usually, however, the branches cling to the glass 
quite closely and are simple. A culturein an Ehrlmeyer-flask, having 
pieces of potato on the bottom to the depth of half an inch, grew 
much as in the ease of a potato culture in a tube, except that the 
sporophores were in general larger and much more flattened and 
clavate, owing to the increased supply of food and air. Some of 
them were 24 cm. long and over 1 cm. broad at the apex. They 
were about 4 mm. thick. The bases of the sporophores were tinged 
with lemon-yellow. 

Several specimens of our common brown and black caterpillar, 
Pyrrharctia isabella, were dusted with conidia of this fungus and 
some of the caterpillars died. Two produced many yellowish 
sporophores from 2 to 3 mm. in length, in color closely resembling 
the original specimens. Unfortunately I have not been able to 
obtain a pure culture of any Isaria-like form from the specimens 
showing the sporophores. Specimens placed under like conditions, but 
not dusted, died, but did not show any signs of the fungus. The cause 
of the death of those exhibiting the fungus is, therefore uncertain. 


CORDYCEPS MELOLONTHAE (?) (Tul.) Sace. 


Conidial stage (?).—On October 15, 1895, Mr. Pieters found a 
white grub, the larva of Lachnosterna, lying on the surface of the © 
eround in one of the forcing-houses. It was covered with short, 
stout sporophores, both simple and branched, the one near the anus 
being fully 5 mm. long. A growth 6 mm. in length, bearing 
several short, spindle-shaped branches, issued from near the head. 
The grub was placed in damp sphagnum, to allow the development 
to proceed still further. After about two weeks the sporophores 
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had attained a length of from 5 to 9 mm. and a diameter of 1 mm. 
sometimes expanded to 2mm. On the sides of the sporophores are 
borne shining yellow disks, smooth and either plane or irregularly 
concave. These disks are composed of conidia held together by 
some viscid substance (Fig. 95). On removing the Isaria-sporo- 
phores, processes which are possibly the rudimentary stromata of 
Cordyceps melolonthae were seen. Several dilution cultures were 
made, using the ordinary agar, but the fungus refused to grow, 
further than to germinate. Potato agar was used, and the growth 
progressed slowly. After three days the conidia appeared swollen, 
and germination began by the production of one or two germ pro- 
tubes. Vacuoles usually appear in the conidium and often at the 
base of the thread. In four days the threads grew to quite an 
extent, branching but little and showing no septa. The threads 
sometimes show swellings at their base. At the end of six days 
a few vacuoles and septa appeared. Many threads bear at their ends 
round or oval bodies (Figs. 58 and 60). The protoplasm in these is 
hyaline and homogeneous. Cylindrical conidia are borne in the 
agar after the manner of most of the Isarias studied. In order to 
get a pure culture on potato, a small piece of the agar containing 
growing mycelium was transferred to a slab of sterilized potato 
The growth on potato either spreads evenly over the surface or 
grows in raised patches. The mycelium is dirty yellow in color 
where it touches the glass of the tube. Conidia are borne in dense 
patches on the surface of the felt. The production of conidia does 
not always take place for this species in artificial cultures. 


ISARIA ANISOPLIAE (Metch.) Var. AMERICANA. n. v. 


During the fall of 1893 about 1300 wireworms were procured 
on which to experiment. They were chiefly larve of Agriotes 
mancus. At Christmas time a fungus was seen to be growing on 
them. It was provisionally identified as /sarzva anisopliae, since 
the same fungus had previously been found by Mr. Slingerland in 
his experiments and sent to Dr. Thaxter, who identified it pro- 
visionally as Metarrhiziwm anusopliae.* The genus Metarrhizium 
has since been included under /sarza. Thaxtert says “ntomoph- 
thora amsopliae of Metchnikoff,t which attacks coleopterous larvee, 

* Bull. No. 33 Cornell Exp. Station, p. 211. 


t Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. History, Vol. IV., No. 6, 1888. 
t Zeitscher. d. K. Landwirth Gesell, of Neurussland, Odessa, 1879, pp. 21 to 50. 
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is perhaps an Jsaréa, the spores measuring 4.8 by 1.6 microns. It 
is placed by Sorokin as belonging to a genus of Basidiomeetes 
which he calls Metarrhizium.” 

The larvee first became rigid, and somewhat dull in color. Soon 
a white growth of mycelium appeared usually near the head or 
between the sclerites. These small patches spread in a folinaceous 
stroma, which is white and grows out into the surrounding soil for 
a distance of 3 mm. or more. Sometimes it spreads very thin and 
grows to a distance of 5 or 6 mm., clinging to the bits of vegetable 
matter in the soil. This white stroma at length becomes colored a 
dull sage-green by the production of conidia. The conidia are 
from 5 to 7 microns in length and 3 microns in diameter. A dilu- 
tion culture was made and germination became apparent in about 
twenty-four hours. The conidia become swollen, and the proto- 
plasm becomes condensed at both ends of the oblong conidium. 
A slender germ tube is put out at one or both ends of the conidium. 
After one day more branching commences and by two days more, 
a few vacuoles appear. The branching growth increases steadily. 
In about six days the vacuoles become oval and regularly placed 
closed together throughout the entire length of the mycelium. The 
colonies assume an irregular stellate form. A pure white growth of 
branching threads appear above the surface and after about ten days 
from the sowing conidia appear, borne in chains on heads of a pexnicil- 
late type (Figs. 73, 74,and 75). These heads are borne on short pedicels 
situated at short intervals on the main filaments. The production of 
conidia is accompanied by the appearance of a decided sage-green color. 

On potato, the growth shows itself after about six days, in finely 
radiate colonies at the points of inoculation. A greenish center 
soon appears and the white growth quickly spreads over the entire 
surface of the potato forming a dense felt. This soon turns green 
by the production of conidia. After a time, the conidia become 
densely packed in a layer 1 mm. or more in thickness. The chains 
of conidia still preserve their connection, and a columnar structure 
is thus produced which extends through the layer perpendicular to 
the surface of the potato. When a piece of this crust is broken, 
the fracture follows the chains of conidia showing transverse stri- 
ations. ‘The mycelium is slightly yellow at first, but later it beeomes 
tinged with green. | 

A number of specimens of Agriotes mancus were rolled in con- 
idia of /saria anisoplie var. americana and placed in pots of earth 
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in a box of moist moss ; but the specimens in the check cages also 
died, both having been infected with the disease before they were 
taken from the storage pots. Those artificially infected died in 
greater numbers, but the appearance of the disease in the check- 
cages makes it impossible to draw any positive conclusions. The 
wireworms contained in the storage cages all died before spring, 
and not a single click-beetle emerged. The spread of the disease 
was probably very much facilitated by searching for diseased speci- 
mens. In this way the soil, charged in places with conidia, became 
thoroughly mixed several times, thus carrying conidia to every 
part. The soil used was a sandy loam giving to packing hard. To 
prevent this, asmall amount of finely broken Sphagnwm was mixed 
with it. Wherever this Sphagnwm had not been thoroughly 
mixed, and remained in small masses, the disease was most preva- 
lent. Larve lying in or near such masses were almost sure to be 
attacked, the foliaceous stroma spread over the surface apparently 
deriving some nourishment therefrom. This suggests that possibly 
a loosening of the soil may be of some advantage where wireworms 
are abundant, especially if the disease be present. The cages in 
which they were confined were prepared as follows: About three 
hundred larvee were placed in an ordinary plant jar filled with soil 
prepared as described. Wheat and clover were sown on the sur- 
face and a large glass cylinder, such as is used for breeding insects, 
was placed over the jar, and its upper end closed with muslin. This 
jar was then placed in a second jar and the space of about an inch 
between was packed with moss, which was daily moistened. Enough 
moisture passed through the inner porous jar to supply the needs of 
the enclosed larvee. 


ISARIA ANISOPLIAE (Metch.).* 


A pure culture of a fungus working on wireworms, Anésoplia, 
was received, labeled /saria destructor (Metch.), from France 
communicated by Professor Alfred Giard. A dilution culture was 


* Krassilschik says (Bull. Sci. de Fr. et dela Bel. Jan.—Avr. 1893—translation 
in French) and (Jour. Mycol, Vol. V. 1889, translation in English): That the 
genus Metarrhizium was established by Professor Sorokin for the Green Mus- 
cardine discovered by Metchnikoff upon the larve of Anisoplia austriaca and 
first named by him Entomophthora anisoplie. But Metchnikoff since gave it the 
name of Isaria destructor. The name Metarrhizium was thus dropped, as the 
other members of the genus were imperfectly established. So if the first specific 
name is retained it wonld be Jsaria anisopliw (Metch.) 
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made, and germination commenced before the end of one day. 
The conidia became swollen and from one to three germ-tubes 
were put out. During the succeeding growth, branching occurs 
freely. The diameter of the threads varies considerably, some be- 
ing swollen and tapering (Figs. 63 and 64). They contain many 
vacuoles aud granules. At the end of a week, some of the threads. 
become inflated as shown in Figs. 65 and 66. The growth by this. 
time appears above the agar. The growth is very much branched. 
and closely packed, producing a very dense stellate or coarsely radi-. 
ate growth. In two days more the colonies become tinged with 
green, by the production of conidia. The growth is so dense that 
it has been impossible to observe the conidia remaining attached to: 
their sterigmata. Small pieces of the agar covered with conidia 
bearing mycelium, when placed in water under the microscope,. 
show a fructification closely resembling that of Penicedlliwm. The 
branched mycelium bears heads which are branched like Pendcilliwm. 
and which bear long chains of conidia, cylindrical in form and 
rounded at the ends. <A refringent body is usually seen near each 
end. They measure about 3 microns in diameter, and from 6 to 7 
microns in length. This mass of conidia forms a dense and compact 
covering for the mycelium. 

On potato, the growth spreads over the surface of the potato. 
from the points of inoculation, showing at the end of six days. 
many elevated white points. A marked green color is visible in 
many places where the mycelium touches the glass; and where a. 
felt is spread over the surface of the liquid, the entire growth 
becomes gradually colored a deep bottle-green by the production ot 
conidia. Sometimes a narrow white border is left uncolored. — 

The growth is more compact and the color is darker than in the 
case of variety americana. The potato and liquid are tinged with 
green as well as the mycelium where it reaches the walls of the 


tube. The same columnar structure is seen in the crust of conidia ~ 


as in the case of the var. americana. 

Two cultures were started on the same day in Ehrlmeyer-flasks, 
filled with sterilized potato to the depth of three-fourths of an inch. 
One flask was inoculated with conidia of Zsara anisoplie and the. 
other with the variety americana. The variety americana grew in 
a white, elevated, comparatively loose felt all over the surface of 
the potato. Ssaria anisoplie spread comparatively little, growing 
less vigorously, and in patches not covering more than one-fourth 
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of the surface. The felt produced is much less elevated. After 
about two weeks the dull sage-green color appeared quite perceptibly 
in the variety americana. In Jsaria anisopliw the dark bottle- 
green color appears somewhat earlier. The growth of Jsarva 
anisoplie subsequently spreads over the entire surface of the 
potato. J/saria antsoplic has a very dense, farinaceous appearance, 
while the variety has a looser cottony one. The color of /sarva 
anisoplia is a deep brownish bottle-green, with the color of the 
mycelium distinctly green where it touches the glass. The color 
of the variety americana on the other hand is dull sage-green, with 
the mycelium buff yellow. These characters have been constant 
during a long series of cultures. 

Krassilschik speaks of the coremium-form which sometimes 
appears on potato cultures. This is produced as follows: the 
branches of the mycelium bear in old cultures a dense crust of 
conidia having a columnar structure. Now small isolated patches 
of conidia-bearing mycelium often produce a small mass of conidia 
which cling together, producing small pieces of crust having this 
columnar structure, and sometimes showing the white mycelium 
beneath, This method of growth resembles Coremiwm quite 
closely but differs from the typical coremium method of growth. 
Professor Metchnikoff gives a short abstract* of his investigations 
on the fungus diseases of insects, during the year 1878, together 
with some more recent observations on the practical application of 
parasitic fungi for the destruction of injurious species, The original 
contribution is in the Russian language, “On the Diseases of the 
Larvee of the Grain-beetle ” (Odessa, 1878). Professor Metchnikotf 
found that the Anisoplia austriaca larva, which lives in the ground, 
is subject to several diseases, one of which he calls the “ Green Mus- 
cardine,” being produced by a parasitic fungus /sarza destructor 
(anisopliw). The same fungus was also found to infest another 
beetle, Cleonis punctiventris, which is very injurious to beets. 
In the month of August, when the disease had not yet disappeared, 
about forty-five per cent. of the progeny of these latter beetles was 
destroyed. Of the experiments made to infest the Anzsoplia larvee 
with the spores of Zsaria, several were successful, but in some 
eases the larvee remained healthy for a long time. The same experi- 


* Zoologisher Anzeiger No. 47, pp. 44-47. (Riley, Am. Ent. Vol. IU, p- 
103, 1880). 
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ments made to infest the Cleonus larvee were eminently successful. 
Of ninety larve, which for a short time were brought in contact 
with the spores, sixty-two died from Muscardine within twelve 
days. On the imago of the Cleonus, the Muscardine acts somewhat 
more slowly, but just as surely. Of fifty-eight beetles which he 
infected when fresh from the pupa, fifty-two died from Muscardine 
within fifteen days. From these and other experiments, Professor 
Metchnikoff concludes that /saria destructor produces an epizootic 
disease of the insects mentioned, and believes it possible to produce 
the disease by sowing the spores. 


ISARIA DENSA (Link.) Fries. 


A pure culture of this fungus was obtained from Fribourg and 
Hesse, Paris. In describing the appearance of insects killed by the 
fungus, Giard says that the fungus appears in nature under very 
characteristic forms. In dry places the bodies of white grubs are 
hard and covered with a sparse white down which becomes pul- 
verulent as the age becomes greater. In moist and clay soil the 
fungus sends out irregular prolongations from 5 to 6 em. or even 


more in length. These prolongations cement the particles of earth — 
and roots of vegetation. They often stretch from one mummy to ~ 


another. He speaks of these prolongations as sporophores, com- 
paring them to the aerial sporophores of the other Isarias. Both 
are sometimes sterile and sometimes fertile. and both are usually 
preceded by an enveloping stage. He ends by saying that the dif- 
ference between the /sarza of the June bug, and the other Isarias 
is of the same nature as the difference between an aerial stem and a 
rhizome in the Phanerogamia. 

A dilution culture was made from the pure culture obtained from 
Paris, and the following characteristics of growth noted. Germina- 
tion begins after about two days. The conidia become swollen and 
put out two or three germ-tubes (Fig. 23.) Soon the oval vacuoles 
become abundant anda few septa appear. After about four days 
the threads become full of large vacuoles (Fig. 25). The threads 
now become irregular in size. Some are large and inflated, the 
small ones are usually tapering and constricted at the base (Fig. 29). 
Elongate spores are thrown off in the agar, from the ends of short 
branches. The colonies are at this time finely radiated, and about 3 
mm, in size. In a week’s time many strands are to be seen, formed 


a 
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by several threads growing together for some distance. The growth 
appears above the agar in about ten days. The colonies continue to 
grow and branch until, at the end of about two weeks, they form 
even, fluffy, and strongly raised colonies. Soon after this, conidia 
are produced on flasked-shaped sterigmata, which are either sessile or 
borne on short side branches. These sterigmata and the chains of 
conidia become crowded so as to form heads of some size like those 
of Sporortrichum (Figs. 26, 27, 28, and 30). 

On potato the growth starts from the points of inoculation and 
grows until, at the end of about a week, it appears as a lobulated 
white mass, strongly raised from the surface of the potato. The 
pure white mycelium contrasts strongly with the potato which is 
colored a deep purple by the fungus. After about two weeks the 
conidia give the growth a creamy, farinaceous appearance. 
Wherever the felty membrane resting on the surtace of the liquid 
comes in contact with the glass tube, a delicate fringe of very fine 
white threads runs up which cling to the glass and preserve per- 
fectly parallel courses. Culture in half-litre Ehrlmeyer flasks 
showed exactly the same method of growth. Gelatine is colored 
a deep vinaceous purple when the fungusis grown in it. 

On October 31, 1893, twenty larvee of Lachnosterna were 
infected with /saria densa in the following manner: Twenty grubs 
were placed in an earthen dish containing soil to the depth of 
about 1 em. Half the contents of the tube just received from 
Fribourg and Hesse was mixed with half the white of an egg, and 
15 ec. of water added. This was beaten and each grub carefully 
touched behind the head and along the sides with the liquid. The 
remainder of the liquid was poured over them and the dish and grubs 
covered with moist moss, and placed in a'room of ordinary temper- 
ture. On November 1st, the grubs were placed in two pots, ten in 
each, and covered with earth and moss full of conidia. Wheat was 
sown over the surface of the soil. On November 14th, five were 
dead ; two had just died and were very much swollen. On Novem- 
ber 20th, the swollen ones were pink. One of them was firm and 
apparently full of mycelium; the other was attacked by bacteria and 
became a putrid mass. Several of the grubs were the centers of 
nodules of vegetable matter and soil, but the fungus binding them 
together proved to be a harmless Mucor. One grub was seen on 
November 29th, which bore a white fungus on the surface. It was, 
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together with the swollen one mentioned, rubbed on nine healthy 
grubs and placed with them in a new pot. 

On February 26th, however, no effect was seen and the experiment 
was discontinued. ‘he specimens in the check-cages, died at about 
the same rate, but none of them became swollen or pink in color. 
It is possible that the two grubs were attacked and killed by Zsarza 
but it does not seem to act with the same virulence that is reported 
from Europe, possibly because of different climatic conditions and 
possibly also because of the difference in the host. 

Perraud records experiments with Botrytis tenella (Lsaria densa) 
in closed chambers. They were successful when small chambers 
were used, but when larger chambers were used, the experiments 
were less successful. He does not speak of its economic use. 

Paul Sorauer* says that the results of his experiments show that 
the insects are rendered susceptible by being placed under unfavor- 
able conditions, such as being provided with poor or insufficient 
food, or placed in a soil which is too moist. The latter is also 
favorable to the development of the fungus. 

Dr. Jean Dufour in Lusanne f+ finds it very easy to produce the 
disease In specimens infected with the conidia, but finds it very 
difficult to spread the disease. He thinks that it is impossible for 
the grubs to spread it themselves to any useful degree. His experi- 
ence is corroborated by Frank ¢ who says, that the question is more 
difficult than it would appear. The difficulty does not consist in 
finding a parasite on the grub, but in spreading it. 

M. E. Le Coeur || infected also Anthonomus pomorwm and Chei- 
matobia brumata with Botrytis tenella. Most of the pups re- 
mained dead in the ground. | 

My experiments were rendered very unsatisfactory because of 
what was apparently a bacterial disease, which broke out in the 
storage cages, as well as out of doors in places where grubs were 
abundant. The grubs showed small well-defined, irregularly-shaped 
patches of black, shiny skin, usually on the thorax at the bases of 
the legs, and often on the legs themselves. In such cases the legs 
dropped off as the disease advanced. Often the black patches ap- 
peared on the dorsal surface, just behind the head, and occasionally 


* Zeit. fiir Pflanzenkrankheiten, Vol. IV, p. 267. 

t Zeit. fir Pflanzenkrankheiten, Vol. III, p. 148, 1893. 

¢ Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, vom 19, Nov., 1892, p. 961. 
|| Bull. de la Soc. Mycol. de la Fr., Vol. VIII, p. 20, 1892. 
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on any part of the body. These patches of blackened skin grew in 
size until sometimes the greater part of the insect was covered ; but 
usually the grub died before the patches covered more than a small 
portion and subsequently it became a loose skin filled with a putrid 
mass. The grub became usually inactive soon after the first ap- 
pearance of the patches. This disease apparently killed off the 
grubs under observation and became a general nuisance. A dilution, 
culture from the diseased grubs was made and several species of 
bacteria obtained, but none in sufficient quantity to point to it as 
the cause of the disease. The fact that the grubs, placed as checks 
to the other experiments, were constantly dying rendered it im- 
possible to determine by infection experiments, which was the 
pathogenic species. It is remarkable that the next season, that of 
1894, was noticeable for the absence of June-bugs. Very few were 
seen at Ithaca. It is to be hoped that larvae showing the appear- 
ance of a disease such as described, may be found at some future 
time and the matter further investigated. 


SPOROTRICHUM GLOBULIFERUM Speg. 


This species usually appears in nature as a loose, white, cottony 
growth enveloping its insect host in fine filaments which bear at 
irregular but short intervals minute heads composed of conidia 
closely packed into a nearly spherical form. These heads are sessile 
and creamy white in color. 

This should probably be regarded as a form species, the real 
species being in this stage, indistinguishable. In artifical cul- 
tures from the Sporotrichum globuliferum taken from nature, some 
of the forms progress to higher stages of development represent- 
ing widely different species. These forms may some of them grow 
differently in nature. Professor Forbes* describes and figures sev- 
eral insects on which true Isaria-sporophores were produced by 
infecting with a form found on a dead insect larva. 

In this sense the form species Sporotrichum globuliferwm is 
analagous to the old Ocdiwm erysiphoides, a form species represent- 
ing the conidial stage of various genera of the Lrysepheae. 

The typical form originally described as Sporotrichum globuli- 
Serum was probably identical with the following which was found 
on a carabid beetle in October, 1894, by Mr. Pieters. The growth 
occurred in patches of conidia-covered mycelium from 1 to 1} mm. 
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in size. These patches are distributed irregularly over the head and 
ventral side of the body. The spherical conidia are borne in spher- 
cal heads on the sides of the long slender mycelial threads. This 
species seems to be the original Sporotrichum globuliferum + which 
was first found on Carabidae, and which appeared as in this case in 
patches on the surface and not in a dense felt as in the case of sev- 
eral other Sporotrichums hitherto identified as globuliferum. 

A dilution culture was made in the usual way, and the following 
habit of growth observed: after one day the conidia become swollen 
and one or more germ-tubes are developed. These germ-tubes are 
strongly constricted at the base. The protoplasm is hyaline. In 
two days the threads become somewhat branched, with the branches. 
also constricted at the base. Some vacuoles appear about this time. 
In three days cylindrical conidia are thrown off in the agar from the 
terminations of slender threads (Fig. 82). In about four days after 
sowing, the threads appear above the agar, forming radiate colonies 
which continue to enlarge until, at the end of a week, the colonies 
are 2mm. in diameter, and strongly elevated, some being almost 
hemispherical. After this an even, loose growth usually spreads 
over the entire surface, connecting the colonies. On about the 


eighth day the threads become swollen and in many cases the pro- — 


toplasm becomes concentrated in certain parts, leaving the other 
parts empty (Fig. 87 and 88). On about the thirteenth day the 
parts containing protoplasm germinate. They put out long slender 
tubes which grow as ordinary germ-tubes and produce cylindrical 
spores in the agar, as in the case of ordinary threads from aerial 
conidia. Sometimes a pair of spores will be produced and the parent 
thread will lengthen and leave these behind, producing another 
pair beyond. The protoplasm in these segments is nearly homo- 
geneous, the walls being somewhat thickened. This shows how 
segments of mycelium may function as conidia, and suggests how 
the hyphal bodies of Cordyceps clavulata may be produced. After 
about four days from tbe sowing, conidia are borne outside of the 
agar. The sterigmata are terminal or sessile on the ends of short 


branches. The sterigmata are tipped with small spherical conidia 


(Figs. 84, 85, 86 and 90). The multiplication of these sterigmata 
and conidia results ina more or less compact head, spherical in 
form (Fig. 83). 


“Bull. No. 38. Ag. Exp. Sta. Univ. of Ill., p. 33. Mar. 1895. 
t Speg. Fungi. Argent. Pug., II. p. 42. 
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A culture was made in an Ehrlmeyer-flask partially filled with 
pieces of sterilized potato. The growth quickly spreads over the 
entire surface. At the end of about four days, the potato was 
tinged purple in the near vicinity of the colonies. This color is 
soon obscured by the dense felt of mycelium which covers the sur- 
face, and which becomes strongly wrinkled as growth advances. No 
sporophores are produced but the surface is covered by a thick 
coating of creamy white conidia. 


SPpOROTRICHUM GLOBULIFERUM ON THE Cutnou-Bua. 


In the fall of 1893, Chancellor Snow, of Kansas, kindly sent me 
a box of chinch-bugs covered with a growth of the so-called Sporo- 
trichum globuliferum which has been used to such an extent 
against the ravages of these insects, A pure culture was obtained, 
but unfortunately the cultures were neglected and died before a care- 
ful study of its growth on potato and other media could be made 
The growth on the bug is in the form of a dense felt, not exactly 
such as occurs in the typical form on the carabid beetle, but indis 
tinguishable from it as far as microscopic appearance goes. Cul- 
tures in large flasks may prove it to be the same. A number of 
experiments were made attempting to produce the disease arti- 
ficially on various insects. About one hundred live aphids, Aphis 
brassicae, were placed in a cage on a kohlrabbi, and thoroughly 
dusted with conidia. After about a month had passed, no effects 
were noticeable and the experiment was discontinued. Many 
specimens of wireworm, Agriotes mancus, were rolled in a 
Petrie-dish full of conidia and were then placed in moist soil. 
None of them developed the fungus. Out of four carefully con: 
ducted experiments with white grubs, larvee of Zachnosterna, only 
one succeeded. Many grubs were dusted with conidia from potato 
cultures, or rolled in Petrie-dishes containing fruiting threads. 
Some were even tuuched with the infected pied themselves. All 
of the grubs lived and showed no signs of the fungus. One, how, 
ever, of five grubs dusted with conidia obtained from a sterilized 
grub, on which the fungus had been grown, succumbed, and showed 
the disease in its characteristic form, From this a pure culture was 
obtained by means of a dilution culture. The experiments were or 
the whole unsuccessful, but as they were carried on with insects nct 
the natural host of the fungus, they prove nothing as to its efficacy 
against the chinch-bug. 
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ISARIA VEXANS N.SP. 


A larva of Lachnosterna found April 7, 1894, by Mr. M. V. 
Slingerland in a breeding-cage at the insectary, was completely 
covered with a felted white coat of Sporotrichum globuliferum, 
bearing patches of creamy-white conidia. A microscopic examina- 
tion showed the fructification to be exactly as in the case of the 
typical Sporotrichum globuliferum. A dilution culture was made, 
and germination became apparent at the end of one day. The 
development is as follows: The nearly spherical conidia become 
swollen and produce a germ-tube which grows in a sinuous line, 
branching occasionally and producing many long, cylindrica! conidia 
in the agar. These are borne at the end of a filament, and each 
spore is successively pushed aside by the one next produced, result- 
ing usually in a cluster of spores placed side by side (Fig. 18). 
Branching soon commences and septa are often present just beyond 
the base of the branches. Small vacuoles appear, usually irregularly 
placed. At the end of abont three days the growth appears above 
the agar in loose, cottony filaments, each colony becoming circular 
in form and finely radiated. After one more day the conidia appear 
(Fig. 16). Short sterigmata bear one or two conidia on short pedi- 
cels. These conidia increase in number and the sterigmata lengthen 
and multiply until at the end of a week large heads are formed 
(Fig. 20). The threads anastomose freely (Fig. 15). In places 
where the colonies have been crowded they assume a smaller stellate 
form instead of the ordinary circular form. 

On potato the growth spreads over the entire surface in a felted 
layer, afterwards becoming densely covered with a farimaceous, 
creamy-white layer composed of colorless conidia. Isaria-sporo- 
phores are often produced. In 1 tube are 10, ranging from 2 to 4 
min. in height. They are usually clavate in form, being sometimes 
3 mm. in diameter at the apex, tapering to 1 mm. at the base. On 
one side a long, pointed sporophore springs from a point near the 
glass, but free from it. It is slender and measures 8 mm. in length 
by about 14 mm. in diameter at the base. At another point 2 
about 1 mm. broad spring from the same base, where the potato 
touches the glass, and grow to a length of lem. They are flattened 
and cling to the glass of the tube for their entire length. Wherever 
the mycelium touches the glass it is seen to have a bright buff color. 
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A culture was started in a half-liter Ehrimeyer flask, having 
about 4 em. in depth of potato in small pieces at the bottom. In 
about two weeks a growth spread over the entire surface. The 
potato was colored a distinct purple, considerably less intense than 
in the case of /saria densa. After about 20 days the entire surface 
became marked with a creamy-white covering composed of conidia. 
In many places there appeared crowded radiating growths of 
threads, spherical in form, having a creamy-white color and a vel- 
vety appearance. The buff color is usually more pronounced at the 
base and center of such spherical growths; the growth is also more 
dense at these places. In five or six days more the velvety pile col- 
lapses gradually, and from 3 to 15 cylindrical processes are produced 
in its place. These present a color more intensely creamy than 
the velvet balls from which they spring. The cylindrical sporo- 
phores seem to protrude through the sphere at the same time that 
the pile collapses. They develop into long, slender, erect and usually 
clavate sporophores, generally simple though sometimes branched. 
They occasionally reach the length of 24m. The color of the 
mycelium, where it touches the glass, is orange. These characters 
show this form to be an /sarza, and the name /saria vexans is here 
proposed for it. 

This method of growing fungi in flasks, allows the fungus to 
reach a maturity that is impossible in the smaller tubes, because of 
the insufficient supply of moisture and nutriment. _ 

Infection experiments were made with four species of insects. 
Twenty-four larve of our common cabbage-butterfly, Peeris rape, 
were dusted with conidia obtained from a potato culture. After 
five days, four of the larvae were dead, and colored a deep vina- 
ceous purple. In places were patches of a white felty growth of 
the mycelium. After five days more, the remainder of the larvee 
had pupated, excepting one which soon died. After seven days 
more, three out of the original twenty-four emerged, all the rest 
having succumbed. In the case of pups, the disease invariably 
starts from the wing-pads. Its presence is indicated by a deep 
purple color which spreads from the wing-pads over the entire 
body. This purple color is also noted by Professor Forbes * who 
finds cabbage-worms are turned purple when attacked by the 
fungus used against the chinch-bug. The death of the insect may 


* Bull. No. 38, Ag. Exp. Sta. of the Univ. of IIL, 1895, p. 83 and 48-44, 
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not occur until the disease has become well advanced. The pups 
sometimes move spasmodically when irritated, even after the color 
has spread all over the pads and to some adjacent parts of the 
thorax. After the death of the insect, the mycelium appears as 2 
close felt spreading over the entire surface of the body. All the 
specimens in the check cages remained unaffected and well through- 
out, all of them emerging as adults. A dilution culture proved the 
fungus to be the same as that originally used for infection. 

On August 18, 1894, about forty Harlequin Milkweed cater- 
pillars, Cyenia egle, were dusted with conidia of the fungus. After 
five weeks no effects were visible. The caterpillars grew and 
eventually pupated. The pups did not exhibit any traces of the 
fungus. , 

Two large cages of our common Fall Webb-worm Hyphantria 
cunea, were dusted with conidia obtained from a potato culture. 
After tive weeks no results were visible. Eventually they nearly 
all pupated, presenting no traces of the fungus. 7 

On August 22, 184, thirty caterpillars of the Red-humped Apple- 
worm, Oedemasia concinna, were dusted with conidia obtained 
from a potato culture. After about a month, eight caterpillars and 
two pupz were found to be dead and completely covered with a 
characteristic felt which exhibited the ordinary mode of growth 
and fruiting. 

A cage containing caterpillars of Melitea phaeton stood near the 
cage of infected cabbage-worms, and three of these became acci- 
dentally infested and died, producing the characteristic growth. 

The cages used in the experiments described, were ordinary glass 
cylinders closed at the upper end with muslin. The air in them 
was slightly, if at all, more humid than that outside. 

A culture-tube, in which Mr. Pieters was growing a pyrenomy 
cetous fungus, was left open for a short time and a number of our 
small red ants, troublesome in the laboratory, entered, probably 
bringing the conidia of this fungus with them on their bodies. 
The cotton plug of the culture-tube was reinserted and the ants left 
to their fate. They died in about a week and in due time, became 
covered with a white growth of the fungus, the conditions being 
favorable to its development. The growth was in this case loose 
and fluffy. .A dilution culture and pure cultures, in flasks of potato, 
proved it to be the species in question. 
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SPOROTRICHUM GLOBULIFERUM on Vespa sp. (Probably 
Lsaria sp.) 


On October 29, 1894, Mr. Pieters found a specimen of Vespa sp. 
almost covered with a thick felted growth of a white fungus. A 
microscopic examination failed to reveal any characters which 
would differentiate it from Sporotrichum globuliferum. The 
heads of small spherical conidia were borne on threads exactly as in 
the case of the typical specimens. A dilution culture was made 
and the following habit of growth noted: germination becomes 
apparent after about twenty-four hours. One or two germ-tubes 
are put forth which grow in a sinuous line and soon begin to 
branch, throwing off a great number of cylindrical spores in the 
agar. The protoplasm is hyaline. There are very few vacuoles 
at first, but they soon appear, becoming plentiful at the end of 
three days. In four days many of the cylindrical spores germ- 
inate, putting out slender tubes and growing as in the case of 
ordinary conidia. These cylindrical spores may be broadly oval 
or long and slender. They are present in greatest numbers in the 
places of crowded growth. The threads emerge from the agar on 
about the fifth day. A loose, puffy, strongly elevated growth 
appears, which soon becomes crowded with conidia. The threads 
bear many short sterigmata at irregular intervals and irregularly 
placed, often whorled. These sterigmata bear from one to six oval, 
nearly spherical conidia about 13 to 2} microns in size. The mul- 
tiplication of these sterigmata and conidia soon forms an irregular 
or spherical head. The threads anastomose freely. After ten days 
- the colonies attain the size of 2 em. in diameter, where they are not 
crowded, the central two-thirds being colored white by conidia, the 
outer margin being finely radiate in the agar. 

On potato, the growth spreads evenly and loosely over the sur- 
face. A dense, firm weft is formed over the surface of the liquid. 
At the end of six days the mycelium is creamy yellow where it 
touches the glass. Later it turns buffs and sometimes almost red, 
at the surface of the liquid. The white aerial mycelium sometimes 
bears Isaria-sporophores, formed by the interlacing of threads, 2 cm. 
or more in length. Cultures in Ehrlmeyer-flasks grow the same as 
in tubes, except that the potato is colored slightly purple in the 
near vicinity of the colonies, after about the seventh day. This 
color usually fades out soon. Many strong sporophores are pro- 
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duced all over the surface of the potato, some of them measuring 
2 to 3 cm. in length and 1 cm. in breadth. They are usually 
flattened. 


SPOROTRICHUM MINIMUM  Speg. 


On December 18, 1894, Mr. Martin, a student in the University, 
found a large black ant, Camponotus, under the bark of a decaying 
log. The insect was covered with a growth of white mycelium, 
but no conidia were visible. It was placed in a moist-chamber for 
a few days, when great numbers of small spherical conidia made 
their appearance, borne in loose branching heads identical with 
those produced in artificial cultures. Nearly the entire insect was 
covered with a dense, white, felted growth of mycelium. 

On December 26th, a dilntion culture was made. After two 
days, the conidia become swollen and one or two germ-tubes are put 
out which branch freely (Fig. 34). The threads are continuous and 
the protoplasm is hyaline. Cylindrical spores, either short and 
broad, or elongated, are thrown off in the agar (Figs. 35 and 36). 
By the end of three days, the threads begin to emerge from the sur- 
face of the agar. Many septa appear now irregularly placed. The 
conidia appear on about the eighth day. The threads spread loosely 
over the surface of the agar, and the short, lateral or terminal 
branches bear flask-shaped sterigmata, either singly or in groups. 
The microscopic growth on the plate is at first coarsely stellate, 
afterward becoming finely radiate and more dense. A small, dense, 
conidia-bearing mass of mycelium is usually formed at the center 
of the colony, and a looser tangle of threads bearing conidia usually 
covers the colony, sometimes spreading over the entire plate. A 
good deal of variation is noticeable. The periphery of the colony 
is usually fringed with a fine feathery growth in the agar composed 
of either curved or straight strands, made up of several filaments. 
The sterigmata are flask-shaped and bear at the apex a single conid- 
ium or more often three to six conidia collected into a compact ball, 
probably held together by some viscid substance which prevents 
their forming chains and draws back the ones first produced causing 
them to adhere at the sides of the later conidia. 

On potato the growth spreads very slowly over the surface furm- 
ing a close felt, white, and not strongly raised from the surface of 
the potato. The mycelium is yellow where it touches the glass. 
No Isaria-sporophores are produced. 
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Mr. Walsh* early suggested the use of entomogenous fungi as 
insectides. Since that time there have been many experiments, 
some of which seem to show the subject to be of considerable 
economic importance. Among those who have done the most 
toward testing the value of fungi as insectides, are Professor Giard, 
in France, who has carried on many experiments with /sarza densa, 
and several other species. From the reports of Chancellor Snow, 
it would seem that Sporotrichum globuliferum might be used 
effectively against the chinch-bug. Professor S. A. Forbes has 
worked on many forms in Illinois, but has paid especial attention to 
Sporotrichum globuliferum and the chinch bug. Professor Roland 
Thaxter has carried on careful experiments with the Entomoph- 
thoreae although usually obtaining negative results. M.J. Perraud 
and M. Paul Soraur as well as Dr. Dufour and M. Le Coeur have 
experimented with Jsarza densa but they have usually obtained 
negative results. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Cordyceps clavulata. Plates I and II. 
1. Hyphal bodies from Zecaniwm on Maple. 
. Hyphal bodies in agar after three days. 
. Hyphal bodies germinating in the body of a coccid. 
. Hyphal bodies from Lecaniwm fletcherd. 
. Hyphal bodies from ZL. jletcheri in agar after one day. 
. Mycelium from Fig. 5, after five days. 
. Mycelium from Fig. 5, after two days. 
. Hyphal bodies from Lecaniwm on Maple after two days. 
. Threads and sterigmata bearing conidia from cultures. 
. Threads and sterigmata bearing conidia from coccid. 
. Asci of perfect form. 
. Spores of perfect form. 
13. Germination of ascospores in agar after two days. 
14. Longisection of head of perfect stage. 
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LIsaria vecans 1. sp. Plate ITI. 
15. Threads anastomosing after one week. 
16. The first conidia, four days. 
17. Germination of conidia in agar, one day. 
18. Cylindrical spores in the agar, two days. 
19. The same as Fig. 16. 
20. Heads of conidia after one week. 


Cordyceps militaris var. Plate III. 
21. Ascus. 
22. Single spore and segiments. Plate III. 


Lsariva densa. 
23. Germination of conidia in agar, two days. 
24. Germination of conidia in agar, three days. 
25. Threads after four days. 
26, 27 and 28. Sterigmata and conidia after two weeks. 
29. Swollen threads after six days. 
30. The same as Fig. 27. 
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Lsaria farinosa. Plate IV. 

' 31. Germination of conidia after one day. 
32. Colony after two days. 
33. Threads bearing conidia, after six days. 


Sporotrichum minumum. Plate IV. 
34. Germination of conidia, after two days. 
85. Cylindrical spores borne in the agar, after two days. 
36. The some after three days. 
387 and 38. Threads bearing conidia after eight days. 


Cordyceps militaris. Plate V. 
39. Asci. 
40. Segment of spore. 
41. Connected segments of spores in agar, twenty hours. 
42, 43, and 44. Spore-segments germinating after forty hours. 
45 and 46. Colonies after three days. 
47-51. Threads bearing conidia, six days after sowing, 
52 and 53. Immature perithecia in potato cultures. 


Cordyceps melolonthe (?) Plate VI. 
54. Conidia. 
55. Conidia, germinating after three days. 
56, 57, 58, 59. Portions of colonies showing oval bodies in the 
agar. 
60. Oval body detached, 
61. Colony after four days. 


TIsarias anisoplie. Plate VI. 
62. Conidia, germanating in agar after one day. 
63. Conidia germinating in agar, after two days. 
64. Colonies after three days. 
65 and 66. Threads after six days. 
67 and 68. Conidia-bearing heads and conidia. 


Lsaria anisoplie americana. Plate VII. 
69. Conidia in agar. 
70. Conidia germinating in agar, after forty-eight hours. 
71. Colony after three days. 
72. Colony after seven days, 
73, 74, and 75. Heads bearing conidia. 
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Isaria tenuipes. Plate VII. 
76. Conidia germinating after twenty-four hours. 
77. Colony after two days. 
78. and 79. Threads bearing conidia after four days. 


Sporotrichum globuliferum, from Carabid beetle. Plate VILE 
80. Conidia germinating after one day. 
81. Colony after two days. 
82. Cylindrical spores in the agar, three days. 
83, 84, 85, and 86. Threads bearing conidia. 
87, 88, and 89. Segments of threads in agar germinating after 
thirteen days. 
90. The same as Fig. 84. 


Isaria farinosa. Plate IX. 
91. On Aretiid larva. x 2. 


Cordyceps militaris. Plate IX. 
92. On unknown insect. x 1}. 


Tsaria farinosa. Plate IX. 
93. Depauperate form on insect eggs. 


Sporotrichum globuliferwm (Lsaria sp.) Plate IX. 
94. On Vespa. x 2. 


Cordyceps melononthe, conidial stage. Plate X. 
95. On White grub. 


Tsaria archnophila. Plate X. 
96. On unknown spider. 


Cordyceps clavulata. Plate X. 
97. Perfect stage. x 2. 
98. Isaria stage. x 2. 


Tsaria tenwipes. Plate XI. 
99 and 100. Two views of the same culture on potatoes. 


Tsaria vexans. Plate XI. 
101. Culture in flask on potato. 


The drawings of the development of the forms figured were 
made with a camera-lucida and are, with the exception of Figs. 14, 
52,£and 53, magnified thirty-three times more than the scale which is 
ruled to one-tenth of a millimeter. Figs. 52 and 53 are magnitied 
five times more than the scale. 


RUFUS HIRAM HATCH. 
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Puate I.—Cordyceps clavulata. 
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PLATE II,.—Cordyceps clavulata. 
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Puats IV.— 31-33, Isaria farinosa ; 34-38, Sporotrichum minimum. 
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PLaTE V.— 389-58, Cordyceps militaris. 
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Puate VI.—54-61, Cordyceps melolonthe ? ; 62-68, Isaria anisoplice. 
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PuLaTE VII.— 69-75, Isaria anisoplie var. americana; 76-79 Isaria tenuipes. 
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Sporotrichum globuliferum. From carabid beetle. 
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Pate IX.— 91, Isaria farinosa; 92, Cordyceps militaris; 93, Isaria farinosa; 94, Sporotrichum 
globuliferum (Isaria sp ?). 
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PLATE X.— 95, Cordyceps melononthe ? conidial stage; 96, Isaria arachnophila ; 97, 98, 
Cordyceps clavulata. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHaca, N. Y., July 10, 1895. 


The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany : 


Sir.— The following account of cherry growing, written with particular 
reference to western New York conditions, is submitted for publication under 
Chapter 230 of the Laws of 1895. The older cherry plantations of the State 
were seldom anything more than scattered settings along lanes and roadsides, 
and about farm buildings. Most of these old trees have now passed their prime. 
In very recent years a new interest in cherry growing has been awakened by the 
demand from canning factories, and it has no doubt been stimulated, also, by 
the abundant sale of California cherries throughout the east. Sweet cherries 
are yet scarcely planted in western New York in orchard blocks, although there 
is every reason to believe that there is profit in the fruit if planters are careful 
to inform themselves concerning it. Sour cherries, however, are now planted to 
an important extent, particularly about Geneva, and the acreage is bound to in- 
crease. The pack of canned sweet cherries is still larger than that of sour 
cherries in western New York, in average years. The scattered plantings make 
uncertain crops, and canners can not buy as confidently as they could if there 
were more continuous plantations. Consequently the pack varies much from 
year to year. A normal pack for the Fifth Judicial Department may be con- 
sidered to be nearly 100 tons of sour cherries and 150 tons of sweet cherries. 

The literature of the whole subject of cherry growing is so meagre and so un- 
satisfactory, that Ihave taken much pains to ascertain the best methods and 
varieties for western New York. The chapter upon sweet cherries is contributed 
chiefly by G. H. Powell, Fellow-elect in Horticulture in Cornell University, who, 
with his father, George T. Powell, has had much experience with sweet cherries, 
and who, during last summer and this, has been employed as a special agent 
under the Laws designed to extend horticultural knowledge in the Fifth Judicial 
Department of the State. The other chapters are contributed by myself. 

A full account of the native dwarf cherries will be found in our Bulletin 70. 


L. H. BAILEY. 


All the pictures of cherries in this Bulletin are made from life (except fig. 
79) and they show the fruits exactly natural size. To the untrained eye, how- 
ever, pictures look smaller than the objects from which they are made. 
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Cherries. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF THE CHERRIES. 
1. The Horticultural Groups. 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the general subject in hand, 
it will be necessary to define the terms and classification which are 
used throughout this paper. The cherry is a perplexingly variable 
subject, and classification of the different types is much confused. 
In this account, I have conceived the cultivated tree cherries to be 
derived from two ancestrial species, the Sour Cherries (Prunus 
Cerasus), which are characterized by a diffuse and mostly low 
round-headed growth and a habit of suckering from the root, flowers 
in small clusters from lateral buds and generally preceding the 
leaves, the latter hard and stiff, light or grayish green and rather 
abruptly narrowed at the top into a point, the fruit roundish and 
always red, the flesh soft and sour; the Sweet Cherries (Prunes 
Avium), with tall-growing, erect habit and bark tending to peel off 
in birch-like rings, flowers flimsy, in dense clusters on lateral spurs 
and appearing with the leaves, the latter large and more or less limp 
and gradually taper-pointed, the fruit variously colored, spherical 
or heart-shape, the flesh either soft or hard and generally sweet. 

The Sour Cherry class includes two general types: 

1. Amarelles, with pale red fruits, which are generally flattened 
on the ends, and an uncolored juice. Here belong the Mont- 
morency, Early Richmond and their kin. (The term Amarelle, 
from the Latin for dztter, is used by the Germans for these light- 
colored and white-juiced cherries, and it is the best term which I 
know for adoption in America. In France, however, it appears to 
have a less definite application.— See Leroy, Dictionnaire de Pomo- 
logue, v. 163. If this term is not acceptable, then I should choose 
Kentish, to designate this group of cherries.) 

2. Morellos or Griottes, with very dark red fruits, which gen- 
erally vary from spherical to heart-shape, and a dark colored juice 
includes the various Morellos, Ostheim, Louis Phillippe, and the 
like. (The word Morello is from the Italian, meaning blackish. 
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Grivtte is a French word, and was originally applied to these fruits 
because of their dark red brown color.) 

The Sweet Cherry group is represented in this country by four 
types : 

1. Mazzards (Merisier of the French), small fruits of various 
shapes and colors, represented by miscellaneous and inferior seed- 
lings of the Sweet Cherry species. Mazzard trees are common 
along roadsides and in the borders of woods, where the seeds are 
scattered by birds. Mazzard seedlings, imported from Europe, are 
much used as stocks by nurserymen. 

2. [Hearts or Geans, with a soft-fleshed heart-shape fruit, repre- 
sented by the Governor Wood, Black Eagle, Black Tartarian and 
the like. (The word Gean—French gwigne—is an old name for 
the cherry, ultimately probably of Greek origin.) 

3. Bigarreaus, hard-fleshed, or crackling cherries, mostly of light 
color and heart-shape, comprising Windsor, Napoleon, Yellow 
Spanish, and others. (The word Bigarreau is French, sometimes 
anglicized as bigaroon, and it is applied to these fruits probably 
because of their mottled or streaked appearance. The typical bigar- 
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reaus are light red upon the sunny side, and whitish or lemon-yellow 


on the reverse.) 

4, Dukes differ from the heart cherries chiefly in having an acid 
or subacid fruit. Here belong the May Duke, Reine Hortense, 
Belle de Choisy and a few other sorts. Horticulturists, and even 
botanists, persist in classing the Dukes with the true sour cherries, 
but there is nothing to warrant such association beyond the mere 
incidental sourness of the fruit. The habit of tree, characters of 
flowers, leaves, and even of the fruits, are clearly those of the sweet 
cherry type. Even the sourest of them are sweet as compared with 
the true sour cherries, and there is every gradation from the type 
of May Duke to the typical Hearts. (May Duke is a corruption of 
Médoc, a district in southern France, whence the variety is said to 
have come. In France, the leading Dukes are known under the 
name of S?oyales, Jefirey’s Duke being called Royale, and May 
Duke Loyale hatwe.) 


2. The Botanical Classification. 


There are few plants of which the botanical nomenclature is 
more perplexingly and delightfully mixed than the eultivated 
cherries. ‘They were already widely grown and immensely varia- 
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ble when the science of descriptive botany was born. Nearly 
every botanist who has taken up the study of them has arrived at a 
new conclusion respecting the number of the original species from 
which they have come. The extreme opinions are represented on 
the one hand by Bentham (British Flora), who accepts but a single 
species, and on the other by M. J. Roemer (Synopsis Monograph- 
ice), who makes thirteen species. It is consoling to know that 
Bentham’s estimate can not be reduced, and it is certain that 
Roemer’s species can not be distinguished. The oldest De Candolle 
(Prodromus) refers the cherries to four species, but he made the 
usual mistake of classing the Dukes and Morellos together; and it 
is also true that some of his species are indistinguishable in the 
absence of fruit. If one desires to recognize the most permanent 
horticultural differences and if he wishes at the same time to be able 
to distinguish the species which he makes, he will accept the divi- 
sion into two species, as proposed by Linneeus. These are P. Cerasus, 
the sour cherry type, and Prunus Aviwm, the sweet cherry type. 
I believe that these represent true original sources of the garden 
cherries. 

It would be unwise to attempt a complete Synonymy of the cher- 
ries in this place, but the following arrangement will explain most 
of the perplexities with which the student will meet: 


I. Prunus Cerasus, Linneus, Sp. Pl. 474 (1753). Sour Currry. 


P. acida Ehbrhart, Beitr. v. 162. 

Cerasus vulgaris, Miller, Gard. Dict Sth ed. No. 1. 
C. Caproniana, DO, FI. Fr. iv. 482 (Excl. Dukes). 
C. acida, Beehst. Forstb. 161. 

C. austera, Roemer, Syn. Monogr. iii. 75, in part. 
C. tridentina, Roemer, Syn. Monogr. iii. 76. 

C. Rheaii, Van Houtte, Fl. Serr. 2d ser. vii. 159. 


Of the nine forms which De Candolle dignifies with Latin varie- 
tal names two are important in the present discussion, viz.: Var. 
Montmorencyana, including the Amarelle types (and also, wrongly, 
the May Duke), and Var. @riotta. including the Morellos and 
Ostheim. Roemer refers the Amarelles or white-juiced cherries to 
Cerasus acida, and the Morellos to C. Caproniana. His C. austera 
compares various sour varieties and the Dukes. 
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II. Prunus Avium, Linneeus, FI). Suec. 2d ed. 474. (1755 SweEr 
CHERRY.) | 


Prunus Avium itself is held to represent the mazzard type. 
Cerasus Avium, Moench Meth. 672. 

C. rubicunda, Bechst. Forstb. 160, 355. 

C. pallida, Roemer, Syn. Monogr. ii. 69. 


Var. JULIANA. Heart or Gean CHERRIES. 
Cerasus Juliana, DC. Fl. Fr. iv. 483. 
C. Heaumiana, Roemer, Syn. Monogr. ii. 69. 


Var. Duracina. BIGARREAU CHERRIES. 
Cerasus Duracina, DC. FI. Fr. iv. 4838. 
C. Bigarella, Roemer, Syn. Monogr. iii. 69. 


Var. REGALIS. DvKEs. 
Cerasus regalis (precox and Communis), Poiteau and Turpin,, 
Traité des Arbres Fruitiers, 123. 


II. SOUR CHERRIES IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The growing of sour cherries in western New York is largely 
confined to two varieties, the Montmorency and English Morello, 
and it is not yet fully determined which of the two is the more: 
profitable in the long run. The preference has generally been given 
to the English Morello, as it bears younger than the other, and its. 
dark colored and very acid flesh have made it popular with the can- 
ning factories. Just now, however, the canners are calling for the 
Montmorency in preference, for, whilst not so sour as the other in 
the natural state, it “cooks sour,” and the Morello is apt to develop a 
bitterish or acid taste in the cans. The Morello is also much subject to 
leaf-blight, whilst the Montmorency is almost free from it; and the 
Montmorency is astronger and more upright grower. The present 
drift is decidedly towards the Montmorency. The two varieties 
complement each other, however, for the Montmorency is about 
gone by the time the other is fit to pick. 

This Montmorency of western New York is seen natural size 
in Fig. 78, and an orchard of it, seven years from the planting, is 
shown in Fig. 77, at the beginning of this bulletin. It is a very 
light red, long-stemmed cherry, broad, and flattened onthe ends, 
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the flesh nearly colorless and only moderately sour. The tree is an 
upright vase-like grower. 

This variety is supposed to be the Montmorency ordinaire of the 
French, but Leroy, the leading contemporaneous French authority 
(Dictionnaire de Pomologie), knows only one variety under this 
name, which is sold by “some nurserymen, ” and it is the same as 
the variety Hative (i. e., Early), which is very like the cherry known 
in this country as the Early Richmond. The real Montmorency 
Leroy considers to be indentical with the Early Richmond of 


oar ¢ 


78.—Montmorencye 


English and American writers, although his description and figure 
of it make such association impossible. As nearly as I can deter- 
mine, the Montmorency of western New York is the one which 
Leroy figures as Montmorency, and not the Aontmorency ordmaire. 
There is still a third French Montmorency, the Montmorency a gros 
Jrutt (i. e., the Large-fruited Montmorency), better known as Short- 
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stemmed Montmorency (Montmorency a courte queue), and Gros- 
Gobet ; in England and America it is often called Flemish Cherry 
or Flemish Montmorency. (See Downing, 480; Leroy, v. 365; 
Lauche, Deutsche Pomologie, Kirschen, 19.) This variety is 
characterized by a very short stem, which at once distinguishes it 
from other cherries. Leroy’s diagram of the fruit of this Large- 
fruited Montmorency is here reproduced (Fig. 79). I do not know that 
this variety now exists in this country. It was early imported, with 


79, — Large--fruited 

Mont eee = —e Sd 

(After Leroy.) 80.— Early Richmond. 
other sorts, by Ellwanger & Barry. They grewit as Montmorency 
a courte queue, and applied the name Montmorency Large-frurted 
to another cherry, which W. C. Barry tells me was superior to the 
common Montmorency in quality, but which proved to be unpro- 
ductive. So it happens that the Montmorency Large-fruited of 
western New York is not the French variety of that name. It 
should be remarked, in passing, that the standard and monumental 
work of Poiteau (Pomologie Francaise) contains no such varieties or 
synonyms as Montmorency ordinaire and Montmorency a gros fruit 
(large-fruited), but Leroy, whomI have quoted, has recently (1877) 
made an elaborate attempt to untangle the synonymy. 

Early Richmond (Fig. 80) is the only other Amarelle, or white- 
juiced cherry, which is grown to any extent in western New York, 
and this is not very valuable. Its flavor and quality are poor, the 
fruit is soft and small, and it is so early that it competes with the 
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late strawberries. It is considerably used by canners, but the better 
cherries are bound to drive it out. 

Amongst the Griottes, or red-juiced cherries, three have gained 
some notoriety in western New York,—the Ostheim, Louis 
Phillippe, and Morello. 

The Ostheim is a very productive variety, ripening about a week 
after Early Richmond, but it is too small and too early to be valua- 
ble for general cultivation here. As compared with Early Rich- 
mond, it is darker red, rounder and somewhat smaller, the stem 
longer, stouter and straighter, flesh and juice dark red and less acid. 
(Compare Figs. 80 and 81.) Hangs long on the tree. 


81.— Ostheim. 


Louis Phillippe (see page 467) is one of the best of all the sour 
cherries, and it would no doubt be generally grown were it not for 
the prevalent opinion that it is unproductive. O. W. Stuart, of 
Newark, who has had a long experience with this cherry, tells me 
that it is a profuse bearer when the tree has attained some age, and 
he thinks that it might be more freely planted with profit. It 
seems to be particularly attractive to the curculio, and some growers 
regard this as the cause of its unproductiveness. The fruit is nearly 
spherical, about the size of Montmorency and rather sourer, very 
dark red in skin and flesh, of very best quality. Ripens with Mont- 
morency. I do not know if the Louis Phillippe of western New 
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York is properly named or if there are two varieties of the same 
name. Leroy makes the name asynonym of; Reine Hortense, a very 
different fruit. 

The Morrello (Fig. 82), variously known as English, Large, Dutch 
and Ronald’s Morello, is nearly two weeks later than Montmorency, 
a bushy and finally a drooping grower, with medium-sized, roundish 
or round-cordate fruits which become red-black when fully ripe. 
Flesh very dark, much sourer than the Montmorency. In western 
New York the Morello harvest begins from the 8th to the middle 
of July. 


82.— English Morello. 


The cherry orchard.— A strong, loamy soil, and one which is 
retentive of moisture, is the most suitable for sour cherries. The 
fruit contains such a large amount of water that it is necessary to 
save the moisture of the soil to the greatest possible extent. Dry 
clay knolls produce cherries of less size and of inferior quality 
than the moister depressions between them. Very early and 
thorough cultivation is essential to this conservation of moisture, 
and the tillage should be continued at frequent intervals until the 
fruit is about ripe. In order to be able to cultivate the soil at the 
earliest moment in the spring, the land should be either naturally 
or artificially well drained. The crop of even the Morellos is 
off the trees in July, so that there is abundant opportunity to 
sow a catch crop on the orchard for a winter cover, if the manager 
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so desires. A variety of plants may be used for this cover. 
The best is probably crimson clover, particularly if the orchard 
needs more nitrogen or growth; and if American grown seed is 
sown by the middle of August in a well prepared soil, the cover 
will probably pass the winter safely. Other plants which may 
be used for cover are rye, winter wheat, vetch, field pea, sowed 
corn, millet and buckwheat. Of these, only the two first will 
live through the winter and grow in the spring. In using cover 
crops which survive the winter, it is very important that they be 
turned under just as soon as the ground is dry enough m spring. 
As soon as the plant begins to grow it evaporates moisture and dries 
out the soil ; and it is more important, as a rule, to save this moisture 
than it is to secure the extra herbage which would result from delay. 
This is especially true with the sour cherry, which matures its 
product so early in the season, and which profits so much by a liberal 
and constant supply of soil moisture. Plowing can also be begun 
earlier on land which has a sowed crop upon it, because of the 
drying action of the crop. The fertilizers which give best results 
with other orchard fruits, may be expected to yield equally good 
returns with the cherry. (See Bulletin 72.) 

It is an almost universal fault to plant cherry trees too close 
together. The Montmorency should not be planted closer than 18 
feet each way, in orchard blocks, although it is often set as close as 
12 feet. The English Morello is a more bushy grower and may, 
perhaps, be set as close as 16 feet with success; but I believe that 
even this variety should stand 18 feet apart. The sour cherry 
orchards in western New York are yet so young that the evil effects 
of close planting have not yet been made apparent, I find, however, 
that nearly every shrewd orchardist who has had experience with 
these fruits is convinced that the general planting is too close. 

Cherries are usually set when two years old from the bud. The 
sour varieties are propagated both upon Mazzard and Mahaleb 
stocks, chiefly the latter, but the comparative merits of the two are 
not determined. The tops are started about three or four feet high, 
and the subsequent pruning is very like that given the plum. If 
the young trees make a very strong growth and tend to become top- 
heavy, heading-in may be practiced; but this operation is not con- 
sidered to be necessary after the trees begin to bear. Cherry trees 
require less attention to pruning than apple trees and peach trees do. 
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The orchard shown in Fig. 77 may be taken as a model, except that 
the trees are too close together. 

The English Morello will bear a fair crop the third year after 
setting, if two-year trees are planted. The Montmorency is a year 
or two later in coming into bearing. The Montmorency, partly 
because of its larger growth, produces much more fruit than the 
other, when it arrives at full bearing. Individual trees of Mont- 
morency at six years and upwards may bear from 30 to 75 pounds 
of fruit; but Mr. Scoon considers 8 to 10 tons of marketable fruit 
to be an excellent crop on an orchard of 800 Montmorencys eight 
years planted—that is, an average of 20 to 25 pounds to the tree. 
The Morellos, because of their dark color, usually sell better than 
the Montmorency in the open market, but the reverse is now 
generally true if the crop is sold to canning factories, This year the 
factories have paid five and six cents a pound for Montmorencys. 
It is easy to figure the proceeds of an acre. At 18x18 ft. an acre 
will comprise about 1380 trees. If, at eight years, they yield 20 
pounds each, the crop would amount to 2,600 pounds, which, at 5 
cents, means $130. This is a conservative estimate. Benjamin 
Kean, Seneca, has 200 Montmorency trees six years set. He has 
had three crops, one of 1,400 pounds, one of 3,000 pounds, and one 
3,100 pounds. He sold his entire crop this year for 5 cents, 
making a gross income of $155. His trees are set 10x 12 ft., which 
allows about 360 to the acre. In other words, a crop which sold for 
over one hundred and fifty dollars was taken from less than two- 
thirds of an acre. The soil, in this case, seems to be unusually well 
adapted to this cherry and the crops have, therefore, been excellent ; 
but, on the other hand, part of the crop was destroyed this year by 
eurculio. OC. H. Perkins, Newark, has 35 trees, 8 and 12 years old, 
all Montmorency. ‘They bear,” he writes, “from 2,000 to 3,500 
pounds of cherries per year, and the average price we get for them 
is 6 cents. They net us from $100 to $175 a year. They are the 
most regular and sure cropper of any fruit we have ever tried to 
grow, and the fruit always finds a ready market ata good price.” 
The Maxwell orchard. at Geneva yielded over 11 tons, Montmo- 
rency, this year, from 800 trees. 

My reader will now want to order enough cherry trees to plant 
his farm. But he should go slow. It may be laid down as a 
principle that no crop will bring uniformly great rewards over a 
series of years. These results with sour cherries are obtained 
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only when all the conditions are present, such as the proper soil, 
excellent care and fertilizing, ability to secure pickers, and access 
to good markets. One could probably not rely upon the open mar- 
ket for the disposal of a very large planting of sour cherries. He 
should have access to one or more canning factories. It is a fact 
that more than half of all the orchards, of whatever kind, which 
are conceived in expectation and planted with enthusiasm, turn out 
to be profitless. The fault lies somewhere under the owner’s hat. 
Persons who fail to grow other fruits with profit, may also expect 
to fail with cherries. Yet I know of no fruit which, upon the 
testimony of both producers and consumers, offers a greater reward 
than sour cherries. The public seems to have acquired a taste for 
the canned product, and there is every indication that this demand 
will increase. 

The labor of picking cherries, which is a bugbear to so many 
who would like to plant the fruit, is really no more onerous than 
the picking of raspberries or currants. If one lives where pickers 
cannot be had with certainty, and in sufficient numbers, cherries 
should not be planted. Parties who hire pickers by the piece, pay 
three-fourths cent or a cent a pound. The trees must be gone over 
twice, at intervals, and generally three times, and it is important 
that all those fruits which are ripe, and no others, should be secured 
at each gathering. Itis more difficult to see that this is done on 
cherry trees than on berry bushes, and for this reason some growers 
preter to hire pickers by the day. When picking for canners, the 
fruit may be allowed to become much riper then when it is to be 
sold in the open market, and it is not necessary to exercise so much 
care to preserve the stems upon the fruits. The English Morello 
drops easily when ripe, and growers sometimes shake off the 
cherries —if designed for canning — onto sheets or, if the trees are 
small, into a Johnson curculio catcher. If cherries are carefully 
hand-picked tor the general market, the stems being left on, a 
pound of fruit measures about a quart and a quarter, but asthe 
fruit is generally picked for canning, a pound is abouta quart. 

Insects and diseases are not serious upon the sour cherries. The 
curculio does not often attack the midseason and late varieties — 
such as Montmorency and Morrello —seriously, particularly if the 
number of trees is somewhat large. In occasional years, however, 
this insect becomes a scourge. The grower must watch his fruits 
closely after the blossoms fall, and if the curculio injuries become 
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alarming, he must catch the insects by jarring them onto sheets. 
There are those who declare that they attract the curculio away 
from the cherries by planting plum trees in the cherry orchard, 
but I greatly doubt the efficiency of this procedure. A complete 
account of the curculio may be expected in a forthcoming bulletin. 

The leaf-blight or shot-hole fungus (Cylindrosporwwm Padi, or 
Septoria cerasina, the same which attacks the plum), is often a 
serious enemy, particularly upon the English Morello. The leaves 
begin to assume a spotted character, generally before the fruit is 
picked, they soon turn yellow, and they fall prematurely. 
Thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture is as efficient in holding 
the leaves on the cherry as it is on the plum. The trees should 
generally be sprayed twice between the falling of the blossoms and 
the coloring of the fruit. If the cherries are more than half grown 
when the last spray is applied, the ammonical carbonate of copper 
may be used in place of the Bordeaux, to avoid discoloring the fruit. 
But itis doubtful if the last spray should be delayed until this time. 
It may be necessary to spray once after the fruit is off. 

A thin grayish powderly mildew (Podosphera Oxyacantha) fre- 
quently attacks the fruits and leaves of the sour cherries, particu- 
larly when the trees are overshadowed by larger trees or buildings. 
I have never known it to be serious upon the fruit, as it appears 
about the time the fruit is ripening, covering the cherries with a 
very delicate coat, like dust. In this case a late spraying with 
ammonical carbonate of copper would certainly be effective. The 
only emphatic injury which I have ever seen from this fungus 
upon cherries occurs after the fruit is off, when it may attack the 
ends of the shoots, checking the growth. At this time, if the 
injury threatens to be serious, Bordeaux mixture may be used. 

The black-knot, which seriously invades sour cherry trees, is fully 
treated in our Bulletin 81. 


ee 


Ill... THE SWEET CHERRY INDUSTRY. 


Unlike most other fruits, the sweet cherry has never attained a 
prominent position as a horticultural industry in western New York. 
There is not a single orchard of it west of Albany, so far as I know. 
Along the Hudson, however, there are three or four orchards. It 
is from the few trees scattered on every farm throughout the State, 
that the cherry crop is mostly harvested. It should not be concluded, 
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however, that the smallness of the industry follows from a lack of 
appreciation on the part of New York people of this most luscious 
fruit. It is due to the fact that the cherry is one of the most dif_i- 
cult crops to handle and market successfully, because of its exceed- 
ingly delicate character and its susceptibility to the fungus, which 
causes the brown rot. This fungus spreads so rapidly on the 
ripening fruit, that a promising crop to-day may be half rotted 
tomorrow. ‘The comparative ease of handling and marketing a 
grape, an apple or a pear crop have made those fruits universally 
popular, while the cherry has lain in obscurity. 

The cherry is one of the most popular dooryard fruits, and its 
hardiness, its vigorous spreading or ascending branches, its upright 
form, which often attains the height of forty to fifty feet, and its 
luxuriant, soft drooping foliage make it a most desirable tree for 
ornamental and fruit-bearing purposes. Amongst the strongest 
recommendations of the cherry are its hardiness and the fact that it 
bears annually when properly treated. The trees begin to grow 
very early in the season, and the fruit of most varieties is harvested 
by July 1st, thus leaving the tree sufficient time and energy to per- 
fect the frnit buds for the coming year, and if the wood ripens 
during the fall the mercury can fall to 20° below zero without 
injury to the coming crop. ‘There seems to be a general inquiry 
among fruit growers and farmers concerning the care of cherry 
orchards, the most desirable varieties, the diseases, and methods of 
handling and marketing a crop. As these matters are more fully 
understood the cherry industry may be expected to reach a promi- 
nent position among the other horticultural industries. 

Sow and location.—The cherry tree is a gross feeder and grows 
with surprising rapidity, the limbs of young trees sometimes increas- 
ing from four to six feet in one season. This characteristic of the 
cherry must not be lost sight of in selecting a site for the cherry 
orchard, for when too rapid growth takes place the trunks and large 
limbs split open, the sap exudes abundantly, little or no fruit is borne 
and the life of the tree is short. The cherry will grow in a variety 
of soils, even where other fruit trees will not thrive, but the ideal 
soil is a naturally dry, warm, mellow, deep gravelly or sandy loam, 
of good quality, containing sufticient humus to retain moisture and 
give lightness, but not enough to make the soil damp and heavy. 
If the soil is not naturally dry it must be well drained, for dryness 
is essential to success with the vigorous growing sweet cherries. 
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While more orchards are unproductive from a lack of plant food 
than from an excess, it is well to remember that the vigorous grow- 
ing habit of the cherry lays it open to severe injury and unfruitful- 
ness if the soil is too rich. 

The ideal situation for the orchard is a high altitude which in- 
sures good atmospheric as well as land drainage and lessens the 
dangers from late frosts in the spring and from the rot. The cherry 
is an early bloomer, and it should be placed where the cold air at 
night will settle away from it, as injuries from spring frost fre- 
quently occur. 

Distance of trees.—Since the cherry attains a large size, the limbs 
spreading twenty feet or more and the roots reaching a long dis- 
tance, it must be given plenty of room, and I am convinced that 30 
feet each way is the proper distance to set sweet cherries. I have 
seen trees 22 feet apart with their main branches interlacing, and 
the trees were allowed to assume a pyramidal form instead of a 
spreading habit. At 30 feet each way an acre contains 50 trees. 

Pruning.—The cherry orchard will require little pruning after 
the first two or three years, and before that time the tree can be 
made to assume any desired form. I believe, however, that in gen- 
eral the pruning should be such as to give the tree a low spreading 
head with a trunk about four feet high and with the top built out 
on three to five main arms. We have pursued this method on the 
Windsor and other varieties and the trees, instead of growing in the 
usual spire shape, assume an apple-tree form. After the first two or 
three years no pruning is needed, except to remove dead branches 
and to keep superfluous branches from intercrossing. 

The advantages gained from this form of tree are of great impor- 
tance. First the body of the cherry tree is less likely to be njured 
from the hot sun, which causes it, especially on the side of the pre- 
vailing wind, to crack and split, exude sap and finally to die. The 
low spreading head shades the trunk and large branches and obvi- 
ates this difficulty to a great extent. In western New York this 
trouble is not so serious as it is on the black lands farther west. A 
second advantage, of equal or greater importance, lies in the fact 
that, if allowed to grow upright, the limbs reach the height of thirty 
to forty feet in twenty-five years, making it very difficult to gather 
the fruit and to spray the trees. The bearing branches are always 
found towards the extremities of the limbs, and the time which men 
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use in going up and down large ladders is of no small account to the 
fruit grower. 

Cultwvation.—A young cherry orchard should be given clean 
cultivation. Small fruits, like currants, raspberries or gooseberries 
or any others that require frequent cultivation, may be set between 
the rows for eight or ten years, but the bushes should be removed in 
the tree rows and opposite the trees at the end of the third year. No 
crop that does not require cultivation should ever be raised in the 
orchard. In general, the methods described in Bulletin 72 upon 
“The Cultivation of Orchards” should be followed. 

At about five years old the trees begin to bear fruit of consequence, 
and at 10 years they give paying crops. .As the orchard comes into 
bearing, the management of the soil will differ according to its 
nature, and the trees themselves should be the indicators of their 
treatment. Though there have been no experiments in the treat- 
ment of bearing cherry orchards, I believe that clean culture should 
generally be stopped by June 15th, or July 1st, so as to check growth 
and give the wood sufficient time to ripen. The advantages of this 
treatment are also pointed out in the Bulletin mentioned above. 
_ Whenever the growth becomes too luxuriant, it can be checked by 
seeding a year with clover. 

A certain cherry orchard has stood in sod for fifteen years in an 
ideal soil and situation. The trees are making little growth and are 
filled with dead limbs, and while there was a heavy crop of cherries 
this year, the size was small, quality poor and one-half were rotting 
on the trees. In striking coutrast was a neighboring orchard which 
had been ploughed lightly in the early spring and had hada harrow 
run over it once a week up to the middle of June, and although 
there had been asevere drought, the trees had made a good growth 
and were loaded with luscious fruit of large size. The latter 
orchardist believes that he can produce as large cherries as the 
Californians can, by high cultivation and the conservation of mois- 
ture the early part of the season. As a means of holding moisture, 
he is putting humus in the soil by cover crops and expects to check 
too luxuriant growth by seeding the orchard whenever it becomes 
necessary. While dryness is a universal maxim for the cherry, it is 
advantageous to conserve moisture during the development of the 
fruit, and the example furnished by this orchard convinces me that 
the fruit can be increased one-half in size by thorough light culti- 
vation up to the middle of June. 
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Fertilizers.—The cherry probably. requires as little fertilizers as 
any fruit grown. An occasional crop of crimson clover turned in 
will generally furnish sufficient nitrogen .and improve the soil in 
other ways. Potash can be furnished in wood ashes or in a high 
grade muriate of potash, using 250 pounds per acre of a 50 per cent. 
muriate. This should be applied:in the spring and. harrowed in. 
Phosphoric acid may be applied in the same proportions in the form 
of bone compounds or in South Carolina or Florida Rock. , In good 
soil, it is seldom that the cherry orchard. needs heavy. fertilizing if 
clean culture is practiced; the close observer can tell when to apply 
plant food by the action of the trees themselves. 

Limits to the profitable age—The cherry will live to. a. great age 
and bear fruit, there being records of such trees over .a hundred 
years old. As the cherry industry isso small, and no great number 
of trees have been treated as an. orchard fora long time, it is diffi- 
cult to say just how long an orchard will continue to be profitable. 
This will depend largely on the variety. In general, I should say 
that thirty years is the limit to the most profitable age. After that 
time the trees become so large that the expense of Pics the fruit - 
and caring for the trees increases rapidly. 

Handling the crop.—Before one goes into the sweet cherry in- 
dustry as a business, it should be clearly understood that the cherry 
is a delicate fruit and more susceptible to injury from handling and 
from changes in.the weather, than the strawberry, and. the in- 
dustry should not be taken up unless plenty of good pickers can 
be obtained on ,short. notice and unless desirable markets are 
within reach in eight or ten hours. after the fruit. is, picked. 
It is one thing to raise.a crop.of fruit, but an entirely different 
thing to handle and market it successfully. These remarks apply 
with particular emphasis. to the sweet cherry, because the crop has 
to be sold immediately when ripe and the delay of a day may mean 
the loss of. the entire crop, as the commission. men “slaughter” the 
sales when the fruit begins to go down. It is strongly reeommended 
that the markets be thoroughly looked up and studied before one 
goes into the cherry business. 

The first essential in handling 2 a. _erop cae peraee is to. es ii 
fruit picked with great care, the stem. being left on each, cherry, 
and only the stem touched with the fingers. ‘The most .desirable 
method of picking is in 8-lb. baskets, as in a larger package the 
bottom fruits are pressed too heavily.. I-saw delicate Tartarian and 
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Governor Wood picked in half bushel baskets this summer and 
then turned into 12-lb. baskets for shipping, and the grower 
wondered why his cherries got into market, which was éniy three 
hours away, in such poor condition! The handling of cherries 
and walnuts should never be confused! Unless pickers are closely 
watched, a good many fruit spurs will be broken off, especially if 
the fruit has a tendency to grow in clusters. This should be care- 
fully watched, as it destroys the fruit buds for the coming year. 
The fruit should be picked a few days before ripe. Pickers earn 
$1.50 to $2 per day in a good crop, at.1 cent per pound. 

The manner in which fruit is placed on the market, especially 
all delicate fruits, has as much to do with selling it as the quality 
of fruit itself. The demands of the market should always deter- 
mine the method of packing. This can be learned by correspond- 
ence with reliable commission men, who would often obtain better 
prices for cherries and other fruit, if their advice were asked and 
followed. For the general market, there is probably no better 
package for the cherry than the 8-Ib. climax grape basket, but for 
the finer classes of cherries and the retail trade (which should always 
be worked up for the finest cherries) a smaller package is more 
desirable. There are several packages which hold from six to 
twenty boxes or baskets, the whole package weighing not more than 
40 Ibs. when full, which are desirable. A package heavier than 
40 Ibs. will be roughly handled by transportation companies. In 
the small packages the fruit should be made very attractive. All 
stemless or bruised cherries should be thrown out, and the top layer 
of fruit faced in rows with the stems hidden. This work can be 
done rapidly by girls or women, who lay the cherries on the bottom 
of the box in rows, fruit side down, then fill the box, nail and turn 
it over, mark the faced side and put it in the crate. If baskets are 
used in the package instead of boxes, the top of each basket should 
be faced. The extra cost of facing the fruit pays in the ready sale 
which it brings. 

I will recite a bit of our own experience of the present year: 
Black Tartarian and Napoleon Bigarreau cherries were packed in 
two styles of packages, the fruit being handsomely faced in both 
cases. A spring crate or case holding 6 boxes of cherries each con- 
taining 6 lbs. (36 lbs.), sold for $1.50 by one Boston firm and $1.75 
by another, and $1.75 by a New York firm, or 43 cts. per lb. 
Another case holding twenty 2-lb. baskets (40 lbs.), sold by the 
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Boston firm for $3.75 and $4, and by the New York firm for $4, or 
94 cts. per lb. Both packages cost the same. In another instance, 
Black Tartarians were shipped in 5-lb. baskets and sold for 30 cts., 
or 6 cts. per lb., while those shipped in 8-lb. baskets brought 65 cts. 
and 70 cts., or 83 cts. per lb. 

All these remarks apply to fruit sold in the general market; but 
there is a great demand for sweet cherries from the canning facto- 
ries, for which the fruit, while carefully harvested, is less labori- 
ously packed. 

Profits.— The profits from the cherry industry depend mainly 
on the efforts.of the grower in producing first-class fruit and in 
placing it on the market somewhat after the directions given in the 
previous topic. In 1888, an acre of cherry trees, 18 years old, 
including Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Napoleon Bigarreau, Elton, 
Yellow Spanish and Downer’s Late Red, netted $380, while an acre 
of rye netted $8. 

The following sample figures are taken from sales from the 
orchard this season, trees 25 years old: 


Five trees of Robert’s Red Heart averaged 280 lbs. per 


tree ; the fruit sold for 9 cts. per Ib. sansa = ee $25 20 
The expenses were: 

dig te) Chat deep Ua ings SNA Ml Gocp niin Sueur Fd oi 23 $2 80 
Packages) ee aii fo aa se ar ete fee eee 1 40 
Packing eM Cea ines aso es eee a eee 1 25 
FEXDTeSs sy ae ie aren tee oe ae eee 2 80 
COPIMAISBLON. A tah ee tet oniues Mose ate ai ae 2 52 

— 10 77 

Net profit.per trees». 208.0... u as oe ee $14 43 


One tree of Robert’s Red Heart yielded 416 lbs., which 
sold to retail dealers at 10 cts. per lb. at the express 


OTMCO gs ik sich bie) SORA eae pallet te bals aceon eco er $41 60 
Expenses : 
| Cela 10) cee AUN ie Oy Byatmn ea git ae $4 16 
TPaCKOD CR hs vet eicutal lean sheliahe salsa" ae an ae 1 56 
PICKING is) cours ioe Mane nyt an oe oleae 1b 
—_—_—— TAT 


Net PROUE NRE Ae Meee eee ee $34 13 
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One acre of Windsors containing 70 trees 8 years old, 
yielded 84 lbs. per tree—5,880 lbs., which sold at 10 


MTR rw erie yes oe sce s « OTOL. FR $588 00 
Expenses : 
PicHengrer sent e. ON EB Oe. $58 80 
Assorting and’packing. ../. 2.0. . 60s. 20 00 
Ds a a a Se 30 00 
Express and commission) ....2...6.2...0.0000. 70 00 
Cultivation (plowed once and harrowed six 
Ppa n memes MUI OLS eh olla ie 3 50 
Fertilizers (300 Ibs. potash, 100 Ibs. bone, 15 
Ibs. crimson clover seed)...............4. 4 25 
Interest on land at $1.50 per acre........... 9 00 
pts EIS: 195 55 
EOL Meas, Nix beds Ges vig ssreia gy § $382 45 


os 
ne 


All these figures refer to sales in the open market. There is a 
good demand for sweet cherries for canning factories. The canners 
generally prefer the “ white cherries,” those with a white juice and 
rather light-colored skin. The crop of sweet canning cherries in 
western New York appears to be growing smaller, and the Cali- 
fornia product has driven out much of the home-made goods. One 
of the best informed canners in the western part of the State writes 
as follows concerning the sweet cherry pack: “Up to six or seven 
years ago we handled from fifty to one hundred tons annually. The 
cherry crop appears to be growing smaller each year, and to be 
deteriorating very much in quality. Our output on cherries used 
to be composed largely of the white varieties, and we used to put 
up fine grades that were esteemed very highly in New York and 
the eastern markets. Some years ago California began to can cher- 
ries and subsequently put them on the eastern markets in competition 
with the finer grades of eastern cherries. The result was that the 
California product drove the eastern canned cherries almost entirely 
out of the market, except in some of the cheaper grades. The Cali- 
fornia cherry is much finer in appearance, is larger, freer from 
worms and imperfections, and also possesses a very fine flavor.” 

The canners tell us, in general, that when they can get good 
fruit, they have no trouble in making a saleable product. It is 
evident that good fruit cannot be obtained year by year, unless the 
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trees are planted in such way that they can be well cared for. The 
price paid for sweet cherries for canning factories, runs from three 
to five cents per pound. 

Varieties—Among the most prominent Hearts are Belle d’Or- 
leans, Knight’s Early Black, Black {Eagle, Black Tartarian, Kirt- 
land’s Mary, Coe’s Transparent, Downer’s Late Red, Elton and 
Governor Wood. The most prominent Bigarreaus are the Yellow 
Spanish, Mezel, Napoleon, Rockport, Tradescant’s Black Heart 
(Elkhorn) and Windeor 

For general market purposes, the firm-fleshed varieties of a black 
or red color are preferable, as’ they ship better, do not show finger 
marks from handling, and are not so susceptible to the rot. From 
the Hearts, Knight’s Early Black, the Black Tartarian, Black 
Eagle and Downer’s Late Red might be added. 


— Governor Wood. 


Governor Wood is probably the cherry most common to western 
New York and is shown in Fig. 88. The tree is a vigorous grower 
and forms a regular, round head. The fruit is light red or light 
yellow with a red cheek, short-cordate, soft, sweet and good. Ped- 
uncle of medium length, inserted in a broad cavity; flesh nearly 
colorless. This variety is an excellent one for home use but cannot 
be recommended for market, because of its tender, light flesh, and 
its great susceptibility to rot. Ripens about the middle of June. 


Swret Cuerrizs. (| Habaewurre 8th 


Elton.— The Elton is another cherry commonly set. Tree vigor- 
ous, upright, leaves with darkened footstalks. Fruit heart-pointed, 
distinct in shape, large, yellow, much overlaid with cherry red. 
Flesh firm, becoming soft, white, juicy when ripe, and luscious. 
Heavy, regular bearer, but not a desirable market variety, because 
of its light color, tender flesh and susceptibility to the rot. Fig. 84. 


84,—- Elton. 


Black Tartarian.— Tree vigorous and rapid grower, erect when 
young, becoming spreading when older, the large limbs losing 
side branches giving the lower interior a bare appearance. Fruit 
attached by three, short-cordate, not pointed, Flesh dark purple, 
soft, but firmish; deep, dark red or black. Juice very sweet and 
abundant. Stone small. Peduncle 14 inches long, set in a flatened, 
shallow cavity. Regular and heavy bearer, quality excellent. Ripe 
the middle of June. The Tartarian is the best black heart for 
market and family purposes. It does not rot as badly as the light 
hearts, and though not as firm as desirable, its high quality, regu- 
larity in bearing, and dark color recommend it strongly. Fig. 85- 

Black Eagle.— Tree a rapid grower, erect with roundish head, 
top dense, large limbs not bare as in Tartarian. Fruit large, borne 
in pairs and threes, in thick clusters on the spurs, obtuse or pointed. 
Color same as Tartarian and slightly more acid. Flesh same color. 
Quality excellent: Moderate bearer.’ Does not rot as badly as the 
light hearts. One of the best dark hearts for market and family 
use. Ripe just after the Tartarian. Fig. 86. Sis 
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Downer’s Late Red.— Free, rapid grower, head upright and 
roundish. Fruit medium size, roundish, heart-shape. Skin of a 
delicate red, mottled with amber where shaded, very tender, melt- 
ing, luscious. Fruit hangs for considerable time on tree. aXe 
heavy, regular bearer. Does not rot badly. Ripe about July 8th. 
A good, late, tender variety. : 


85.— Black Tartarian. 


There are many other heart cherries that might be described, but 
it is the intention of this paper to give only the leading varieties; 
some may have been omitted and their descriptions can be found in 
the leading horticultural books. The same remarks may also be 
applied to the firm-fleshed kinds, only the leading varieties of which 
will be given, 
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Napoleon.— Tree medium size, erect with roundish head. Fruit 
borne generally in twos; very large, oblong-cordate; light lemon 
yellow with red cheek in the sun. Flesh very hard, brittle color- 
less, reddish at stone. Stem medium length, stout in a moder- 
ately deep, even cavity. Good. Excellent bearer. Ripe about 
June 20. Rots badly when ripe and splits if left too long. 
The Napoleon Bigarreau is probably the most desirable light colored 
cherry for market purposes. Its hard flesh and large size make it a 
good shipper and an attractive fruit when placed in small packages. 
Although it rots badly, if picked as soon as well colored and before 


86.—Black Eagle. 


ripe this difficulty will be largely obviated. It must be watched 
closely in humid weather and when the first signs of rotting appear, 
the crop must be picked or it will be lost. Fig. 87, 

Robert’s Red Heart.—The following description applies to a 
variety of that name grown in eastern New York. The description 
given in Downing is not clear enough to positively establish its 
identity, but the history of the plantings seems to establish its name 
beyond a doubt. Tree erect, not spreading, roundish, vigorous 
grower, dense. Fruit short-cordate, as large and as fine as the 
Napoleon, in large clusters; bright dark red, with an under mottling. 
Peduncle long, set in a moderately deep, broad depression. Flesh 
pinkish; subacid. Juice nearly colorless. Handsome. Quality 
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fair. Does not rot as badly as the Napoleon. Very heavy regular 
bearer. Ripens with the Napoleon. The fruit should be faced in 
fancy packages. One of the best firm-fleshed cherries. (Fig 88). 

Mezel (Bigarreau de Mezel).—Tree a vigorous upright grower, 
leaves large, Fruit very large, obtuse, heart-shape, flattened on both 
sides, uneven. Skin dark red to black. Firm, but heart like, juicy 
meaty, very sweet and rich. Stem long, slender and tortuous. 
Handsome and excellent. Said to be a prolific bearer, though I 
have seen only a few trees in fruit. Ripe about June 20th. 


87.—Napoleon. 


Windsor.—Tree upright, vigorous and rapid grower, leaves large. 
Fruit large, roundish oblong, very firm, juicy, mottled red; flesh 
pinkish, sometimes streaked. Pedunele, medium length, stout, set 
in a slight broad depression. Quality good. Heavy bearer. Ripe 
about July 4th. Attacked freely by curculio. The most desirable 
late cherry either in the-firm or tender-fleshed varieties. It hangs 
long time and does not rot badly. Fig 89. 

The Dukes are chiefly represented in New York by May Duke, 
Reine Hortense, and Belle de Choisy. The May Duke (Fig. 90) 
is a large very dark red cherry, short-cordate, soft, the flesh colored 
and sub-acid, of excellent quality. One of the best family cherries, 
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but little grown for market because of its softness. A peculiarity 
of the May Duke is its habit of ripening unevenly. It is not infre- 
quent that one branch or one part of the tree matures its fruit 
whilst the remainder of the crop is still green. Sometimes the two 
sides of the same fruit mature at different times. Reine Hortense 
is an oblong cordate, light yellow cherry overlaid with amber and 
splashes of light red. Flesh nearly white, very soft, sub-acid, of 
medium to good quality. Rots badly. Belle de Choisy is one of 
the best of dessert cherries, but is too unproductive and too soft for 
market purposes. It ripens just after the May Duke. Fruit 
roundish, the skin thin and amber with mottled red. 


88.— Robert’s Red Heart. 


Varieties subject to rot.— In general, it may be said that the 
tender-fleshed varieties of cherries rot worse than those having 
firmer flesh among those which are the most susceptible to it are 
Governor Wood, Elton, Coe’s Transparent, Belle d’ Orleans, Belle 
Magnifique, Rockport Bigarreau, Cleveland Bigarreau, and Napo- 
leon Bigarreau. Among those that are least susceptible are Black 
Tartarian, Black Eagle, Knight’s Early Black, in the Hearts, and 
Robert’s Red Heart, Mezel, Tradescant’s Black Heart and Windsor 
in the firm-fleshed varieties. 

Family sorts.— For the family varieties the hearts are among the 
best on account of their tender, luscious flesh, though in point of 
excellence, some of the Bigarreaus are close competitors. I would 
recommend the following varieties for family use: 
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Hearts.— Black Tartarian, Governor Wood, Coe’s Transparent, 
Belle d’ Orleans, Downer’s Late Red, Black Eagle, Knight’s Early 


Black. 
Bigarreaus.— Napoleon, Rockport, Robert’s Red Heart, Yellow 


Spanish and Windsor. 

Dukes.— May Duke, Belle de Choisy. 

There are other varieties which are probably equally as good, but 
these can be recommended from long acquaintance. 


89.— Windsor. 


Diseases.—The cherry is attacked by the same diseases that are 
common with plums, the principal one of importance affecting it 
being the fruit rot. The symptoms are familiar to all. The fruit 
turns brown and ash-colored tufts appear on it, which are the spore- 
bearing threads, and later the fruit falls, or becomes mummified and 
persists for a long time without decaying. 

The twigs, leaves and flowers may also be attacked by the disease, 
causing the flowers to decay and die and the leaves to become dis- 


Ms 
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colored. The fungus passes the winter in the mummified fruits and 
begins to propagate in the spring, with the advent of warm weather. 
It attacks the fruit mainly just at the ripening period, principally 
during hot, muggy weather fol- 
lowing a shower or in a humid 
atmosphere, and the spread 
of the disease is so rapid 
that it may ruin an en- 

tire crop in twenty- 
four hours. 

It is said by 
some that hand 
picking of the 

diseased 
fruit and 
parts 
will 


90.— May Duke. 


prevent the spread of the disease, as it destroys the means by 
which the fungus passes the winter. This method is not practi- 
cable, because not more than a part of the fruit will be gathered, 
and because of the labor attached to it. 

It has been shown that spraying with Bordeaux mixture will con- 
trol the difficulty and also prolong the ripening season. 

The directions given by Craig * are that the trees should be care- 
fully sprayed with Bordeaux mixture after the blossoms fall and 
that two or three applications should be made, the last being with 
ammoniacal copper carbonate a few days before picking. The appli- 
cation should probably be made every two weeks. I should substitute 
the ammoniacal carbonate of copper for the Bordeaux after May st, 
as traces of Bordeaux will remain on the trees for a month or more. 

Tam not convinced, however, that spraying is necessary to pre- 
vent the brown rot in New York State. The losses from this dis- 


*Bull. 23 Central Exp. Farm, Ontario. 
32 
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ease which have come under my observation are invariably the 
result of letting the fruit hang on the trees till ripe and then the: 
rot is very active; but cherries should be picked a few days before 
ripe, before they soften, and then the rot does not seriously affect. 
them. An illustration of this point, which is a most important one, 
was brought to my notice the present season. ‘The last week of 
June, in eastern New York, was very hot and close with showers. 
every day or two. The cherries were then ripening and the condi- 
tions were favorable for the rot to spread. In one orchard from 
which several tons of cherries were shipped that week, there was 
not more than 150 pounds destroyed by the rot, while in another 
orchard a few miles distant at least 10 tons of the same varieties. 
were ruined on the trees. In the first orchard the fruit was picked 
before it had ripened, and all that was fit was taken off as soon as 
the trees dried off after a shower ; in the other orchard it was left 
till nearly ripe and one-half to two-thirds of the crop was lost before 
the fruit could be picked. So rapid is the work of this fungus at 
this period, that the owner of the orchard told me that he lost three 
tons of one variety in one night. It might be added that the 
orchard first mentioned was a much stronger one, as it was in culti- 
vation, while the last had been in sod for years, and the general 
debility and neglect of the trees made them good subjects for the: 
attacks of rot or any other disease. 

The most serious insect pests are the black aphis and curculio. 
The aphis often attacks young trees and sometimes the bearing 
ones. They appear early in the season and multiply very fast. 
This aphis is found in great numbers on the young shoots and the 
under sides of leaves and on stems of the fruit, excreting a sticky 
substance which covers the pests; and the leaves curl up. It may 
appear as late as September but seldom in sufficient numbers to do 
injury. The aphis is a sucking insect and has to be treated with 
kerosene emulsion or whale oil soap, of which one or two thorough 
sprayings is generally sufficient to clear the trees. The spray must 
be applied as soon as the aphis appears, or the attacked leaves curl 
with the insect inside and it is impossible to reach them, and the 
full grown insect is very hard to kill. In such cases it is advised to 
pick the affected leaves and destroy them if possible and then spay 
so as to kill the remaining ones on the twigs and fruit. 

The full treatment of the curculio is to be made the subject of a 
separate bulletin. 
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EPITroME. 


Cherry growing is one of the neglected industries of western 
New York. There are practically no bearing orchards of sweet. 
cherries, and very few of sour cherries. 


The product is sold both in the open market and to canneries. 
In general, the factories afford the better market, although well 
grown and nicely packed fruits, particularly of the sweet kinds, find 
a ready sale in the general market. 


Cherries likea loamy soil which is rich in mineral food. They 
should generally be given clean and frequent cultivation until the 
fruit is ripe, and after that the land may be put to rest with some 
cover crop. Stimulating or nitrogenous manures should be used 
cautiously. 


Sour cherries should be planted eighteen to twenty feet apart each 
way, and sweet cherries about 10 feet farther. 


Cherries are pruned after the manner of pruning plums and pears 
Sweet cherries should be pruned to three to five main arms, and 
not to a central leader. (Page 484.) 


The cureulio isthe worst enemy to sweet cherries, and it is some- 
times serious upon the sour kinds. Jarring the trees is the most 
reliable procedure. 


The rot, due to fungus, is particularly bad upon the early and 
soft-fleshed sweet cherries. Spray for it twice before the fruit is 
half grown, with Bordeaux mixture. Plant varieties least suscep- 
tible to the disease (see pages 490-496). Be expeditious in handling 
the crop. 


Cherries for the general market should be carefully hand-picked, 
with the stems on, and they should be neatly packed in small pack- 
ages. Cherries for the general market, particularly the sweet kinds, 
should be handled with as much care as strawberries are. The 
smallest packages are the most profitable for the best cherries. 
(Page 486.) 


The most deserving sour cherries for western New York are 
Montmorency, English Morello and Louis Phillippe. The last is. 
best in quality, but apparently is least productive. 
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Of sweet cherries, the following are recommended for market: 
Windsor, Napoleon, Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Mezel, Robert’s 
Red Heart, Downer’s Late Red. For home use, Black Tartarian, 
Governor Wood, Coe’s Transparent, Belle d’Orleans, Downer’s Late 
Red, Black Eagle, Knight’s Early Black, Napoleon, Rockport, 
Robert’s Red Heart, Yellow Spanish, Windsor, May Duke, Belle 
de Choisy. 

L. H. BAILEY, 
G. H. POWELL. 
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91,.—Mersereau Blackberry, four-fifths natural size. Description on page 523, 


Blackberries. 


The blackberry is a neglected fruit in western New York. There 
are few persons who make any special attempt to grow it at its best 
upon a commercial scale. Yet, there is no bush fruit which is 
capable of yielding greater profit. It is the last of the small fruits, 
and when it is well grown it affords a luscious addition to the dessert 
of midsummer. Some of my readers will at once take issue with 
me respecting the lusciousness of the blackberry, and we may as 
well argue the subject to a finish whilst we are in the mood. In 
justification of my position, I shall say that those persons who do 
not like the garden blackberry have probably never eaten a ripe one. 
Those red and juiceless objects which one finds frying in the sun 
and patronized by flies in front of grocery stores are not the fruits 
about which Iam writing. They might have been green berries 
or red berries, but they were never ripe blackberries. There is no 
fruit grown in this State which so soon deteriorates after picking, and 
none which is necessarily picked in such unfit condition. The 
blackberry is not ripe simply because it is black; it must be soft, 
and it must drop into the hand when the cluster is shaken. In this 
condition it is full of the sweetness and aroma of midsummer. It 
is our most delicious bush fruit. Of course, such berries as these 
_ never find their way to the market, and hence it comes that my 
reader who has never grown the fruit is still wincing in memory of 
the unbearable acid of the blackberry. Then there are those who 
declare that the tame berry is intolerably sourer than the wild one. 
It is true that it is more juicy when well grown, and this juice is 
very sour until the berry is soft to the core. But the flavor of the 
wild berry is usually quite as much a compound of pleasant mem- 
ories of youthful associations and stimulating adventures, as it is of 
‘sweetness and flavor; and then, when one picks wild berries he 
always selects the ripest and the best, and these become the standard 
with which he compares the untimely fruits which he buys of the 
groceryman. I also held tenaciously to the opinion that the tame 
berry is inferior to the wild one until, a few years ago, I visited the 
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wild patch in which grew those incomparable berries of my boy- 
hood. But I found.the berries scant and seedy, many of them inex- 
cusably sour, and the briers were intolerable. I came back to my 
Agawams with relish, and they are to. this day my ideal of summer 
fruits. i 

There seem to be three important difficulties in the raising of 
blackberries in this State: one is the slow price which sometimes 
prevails when there is a heavy competing crop of early peaches ; 
another is the winter-killing of the plants; and the third is the 
effect of droughts. Respecting the first difficulty, I can only say 
that it is rarely serious if the fruit is well grown and attractively 
handled. Prices are generally good for worthy blackberries. With 
ourselves, they sell the best of any small fruit. The winter-killing 
is avoided by planting the hardiest varieties and by taking’ care not 
to keep the plants growing too late, and by heading the canes early 
so that the laterals become well matured. The effects of dry 
weather are often serious because the blackberry is largely water, 
and it ripens in the hottest part of the year. But the difficulty can 
be almost wholly avoided in New York by care in selecting land 
which does not quickly snffer from drought, and especially by early, 
frequent and timely cultivation. Ce 

Land.— The best blackberry land is a deep, mellow, clay loam ; 
that is, a soil of which the body is clay,—and which, originally, 
might have been very hard, —but which contains considerable 
humus and crumbles rather than bakes in the furrow. Loose, 
gravelly lands are too deficient in water for the blackberry. It is 
very important to plow all hard lands deep and to fit them with 
much care before setting the plants, for, if the plants are to escape 
the effects of droughts, the roots must grow deep and there must be 
a liberal reservoir for water upon the foundation or hard-pan. Flat 
lands with high subsoil should always be tile-drained before black- 
berries are set upon them, else the bushes will generally suffer in 
winter, and the fruit is also more liable to injury from mid-summer 
droughts. It is generally best to set blackberries in the spring, and 
strong yearling plants are commonly used. One may use the 
suckers which spring up about blackberry bushes for setting, or he 
may grow them from root cuttings. The suckers are almost wholly 
used by commercial berry growers. These may sometimes be 
transplanted with success even after they have started to grow in 
spring. | 
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Planting.—The plants are usually set in. a. furrow six or seven 
inches deep, and if the land is thin, stable manure may be scattered 
in the furrow. For all the ordinary large-growing varieties, eight 
feet between the rows is enough. This allows of ‘easy cultivation. 
For myself I like them. far enough apart. to admit two horses in cul- 
tivating, as shown in the picture in our plantation, on the title-page. 
Two horses and a: spring-tooth cultivator are the most. efficient means 
which I have yet found of keeping a blackberry plantation in condi- 
tion. In large plantations it is well to leave out a row occasionally, to 
allow of aroadway. In the row the plants are set from two to three 
feet apart. They will soon spread and fill the row. There are some 
growers who prefer to set the plants six or seven feet apart in the 
row in order to cultivate both ways, but this is profitable only where 
it is possible to give extra attention to tillage and pruning for the 
purpose of producing fine dessert fruit. 

The year the plants are set potatoes or other crops may be grown 
between the rows, and the yield should be sufficient to pay for the 
use of the land. Some growers plant strawberries, not only between 
the rows but sometimes in the row between the plants; and it is 
possible, by good cultivation, to obtain two good crops of straw- 
berries before the blackberries smother them. 

Three or four canes may be allowed to grow the first year if the 
plants put out vigorously, and these will bear some fruit the follow- 
ing year. As soon as the canes have reached a height of two or 
three feet they should be headed back. 

Traiming.—The subsequent training of the blackberry is simple, 
and it is essentially like that demanded by the raspberry. The 
operator must know, of course, that the shoots or canes which spring 
from the root one year will bear fruit the next year and that their 
usefulness is then ended. Every year, therefore, the canes which 
have borne fruit are cut out, and others are allowed to grow from 
the root to take their places. It is generally preferable to remove 
these canes as soon as the fruit is off, that is, in late August or early 
September; but the operation is usually Noida until a less busy 
season. They should always be removed before growth begins the 
following spring. These old canes are simply cut off close to the 
surface of the ground with long-handled shears, a spud. or a cutting 
hook. Whilst the canes are bearing, others are growing from the 
root to take their place. A strong root may send up from. ten to 
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twenty shoots, but only a few of them should be allowed to remain 
How many shall be left must depend entirely upon the vigor of the 
plant, closeness of planting, strength of soil and like circumstances 
Usually five or six canes from each root are sufficient, and if very 
excellent fruit is desired the number may be reduced. The strong- 
est canes should be left and the others pulled out when they are still 
only four or five inches high. It will be necessary to go over the 
patch four or five times early in the season to remove these super- 
fluous shoots. It is true that many growers entirely neglect this 


92.— Early Harvest Blackberry patch in August. (Roland Morrill, Benton Harbor, Mich.) 


thinning of the young shoots, but it is a question if better results 
would not always follow their removal. 

These growing canes should be headed-in,— two to four inches 
of the tips cut off,— when they are from two and a half to three 
feet high. It will be necessary to go over the plantation three or 
four times for this purpose, as the different canes reach the desired 
height at different times. Laterals will now push out vigorously, 
but these are allowed to grow their full length. Early the follow- 
ing spring, these laterals are shortened. There is no rule respect- 
ing the proper length to leave these laterals. Sometimes they are 
injured by the winter and must be cut in short. And there is 
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great difference in varieties in the way in which they bear their 
fruit; some kinds, like Wilson Early, bear the fruit close to the 
cane, whilst others, like Snyder and Early Harvest, should be cut 
longer. Some varieties are variable in their habit of bearing fruit, 
and on such kinds some growers prefer to delay the pruning of 
laterals until the blossoms appear. From twelve to twenty inches 


93.— Blackberries on trellis. 


is the length at which the laterals are generally left. It must be 
remembered that these laterals are to bear most of the fruit; hence 
it is important that they make a good growth, become well matured, 
and that the grower familiarize himself with the habits of different 
varieties. It is generally important that the heading-in of the 
main cane be done early, so that the laterals may make an early and 
hard growth, and that they may start rather low down on the cane 
and thereby prevent the cane from tipping over with its load of fruit. 
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Blackberry bushes which are managed as I have outlined above 
will stand alone, without stakes or trellises. Such bushes are shown 
on the title page (Early Cluster) and a smaller-growing variety 
(Early Harvest) in Fig. 92. The bushes are sometimes kept from 
lopping by stretching a single wire along either side of the row, 
securing it to stakes which stand two or three feet high. 

In some places, particularly along the Hudson, blackberries are 
trained on wires, after the manner of grapes. A blackberry trellis 
is shown in Fig. 98. The two-wire trellis is generally preferred. 
The young canes are headed-in just above the upper wire, and they 
are gathered in bunches in the hand and tied to the upper wire, 
where they will least interfere with the ripening fruit. These canes 
may remain on the wires all winter, or they may be laid down for 
protection. Early the following spring, they are tied securely to 
both wires. This makes, therefore, one summer tying for the 
young canes, and one spring tying for the bearing canes. Black- 
berries may also be tied to single stakes, although the practice is 
scarcely advisable because the fruit is apt to become to much massed 
in the foliage. Dewberries, however, which make a less rampant 
growth, are trained to stakes to great advantage, and when they are 
well grown, they are capable of becoming a valuable addition to the 
berry plantation, because they sell as blackberries and ripen a week 
or ten days earlier. Some growers in this State find the Lucretia 
dewberrry to be as profitable as the blackberry, and one or two cor- 
respondents even prefer it.* 

Winter protection.— Protection in winter is rarely, if ever, nec- 
essary in western New York if the bushes are upon the proper 
land, if they have been judiciously cultivated and pruned, and if the 
hardier varieties are grown. Blackberries are extensively laid down 
in colder climates, however, and it may be well to relate the method 
here for the benefit of those who occupy bleak locations. Late in 
fall, the bushes are tipped over and covered. Three men are gen- 
erally employed to perform this labor. One man goes ahead with a 
long-handled, round-pointed shovel and digs the earth away six 
inches deep from under the roots. The second man has a six-tined 
or four-tined fork which he thrusts against the plant a foot or so 
above the ground, and by pushing upon the fork and stamping 


*A full account of the dewberries will be fomnd: in our Bulletin 34, which, 
however, is now out of print. 
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against the roots with the foot, the plant is laid over in the direction 
from which the earth was removed. The third man now covers the 
plant with earth or marsh hay. Earth is generally used, and if the 
variety is a tender one, the whole bush is covered two or three 
inches deep. Hardy varieties may be simply held down by throw- 
ing a few shovelfuls of earth on the tops of the canes, thus allowing 
the snow to fill in amongst the canes. If the grower lives in a 
locality where he does not fear late spring frosts, the bushes should 
be raised early in the spring; but if frosts are feared they may be 
left under cover until corn-planting time. If the buds become 
large and are bleached white under cover, they will suffer when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere; and one must watch the bushes in spring 
and raise them before the buds become soft and white. This method 
of laying down blackberry plants costs less than $10 per acre, and 
the slight breaking of the roots is no disadvantage. Some growers 
dig the earth away on both sides of the row, and still others bend 
over the canes without any digging. Whatever method is employed, 
the operator must be careful not to crack or split the canes. The 
method can be varied with different varieties, for some bear stiffer 
canes than others. 

Cultwation.— No fruit profits more from careful tillage than the 
blackberry. This is largely because the fruit requires so much 
water, if it reaches its full capabilities, and the crop matures in the 
driest part of the season. The moisture of the soil can be well con- 
served only when tillageis begun very early in the spring. We 
generally plow our patches in the spring, and thereafter keep the 
land in fine shape by running over it every week with a cultivator. 
We generally prefer a spring-tooth cultivator, as shown on the title 
page. It is especially important to cultivate as soon after a rain as 
the soil is in condition, before it bakes. This tillage is continued 
until within a day or two of picking time. After the crop is har- 
vested, one good cultivation is given to loosen up the ground which 
has been tramped down by the pickers and to fit it for winter. 
With us, this last cultivation occurs about the middle or last of 
August. In the drier summers west of New York, blackberry 
growers often mulch with freshly cut clover or manure close about 
the plants, leaving the center of the rows open for cultivation; but 
this is rarely, if ever, necessary in this State. 

These frequent light cultivations are really cheaper than one or 
two, because the weeds never get a chance to grow and little hoeing 
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is necessary. Ifa patch becomes foul with thistles and other weeds, 
the best procedure is to mowit off, plow it up thoroughly and crop 
it with corn for a season. Suckers will come up in the corn along 
the old rows, and the following year the plantation will be com- 
pletely renewed. 

Stable manure is the most popular fertilizer for blackberries. In 
general, it may be said that if the tillage is good, nitrogen will 
rarely be needed on good lands. Potash and phosphoric acid as 
advised for orchards (Bulletin 72) may, no doubt, be applied to 
advantage. 

Yields and profits.— The year following the planting, there 
should be a sufficient yield to pay for the cost of the plantation to 
that time. The third year, the crop should be large, and from 
that time on, the yields should be nearly uniform, when the sea- 
sons are good. I do not know the limit to the profitable age of a 
blackberry plantation. It is certain that it should continue to 
bear heavily for twenty years, if it has good care, and I am told 
by careful growers that a patch will last even longer than this. 
As the plants are generally grown, however, they can not be ex- 
pected to hold out this long, for the land becomes hard and foul, 
and the plants full of dead and diseased wood. 

Blackberries are capable of yielding 200 bushels per acre, year by 
year, unless very unfavorable seasons intervene. This station once 
made an inquiry *amongst fifty growers in various parts of the 
country as to the average yield of blackberries. The lowest return 
was 40 bushels, and the highest over 300 bushels, and the average of 
the whole fifty was 98 bushels per acre. The prices in this State 
range from seven to fifteen cents a quart. J. M. Mersereau, of 
Cayuga, one of our best blackberry growers, recently said to me: 
‘Let me choose the soil, and I will guarantee to clear over $200 per 
acre on blackberries.” In our own experience at Ithaca, black- 
berries have sold the most readily of any of the bush fruits, at prices 
ranging from eight to fifteen cents a quart. Granville Cowing, 
Muncie, Indiana, a most successful grower of this fruit, makes me 
the following statements respecting the profits of it: “The black- 
berry is probably the most profitable of the small fruits. Owing to 
its firmness it can be kept much longer in good condition than the 


*<‘ Raspberries and blackberries,” by Fred W. Card, Bulletin 57. (Now out of 
print. ) 
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‘Strawberry or raspberry, and often brings better prices. The best 
varieties are enormously productive, their cultivation com paratively 
easy, and a well kept plantation of them should last a life time.” 
Whilst all these figures and statements are tempting, it must never- 
theless be said that the blackberry, like all other fruits, yields the 
golden harvest only to those who work for it, and who think whilst 
they work. | | 

Accidents and diseases.—The only serious accident which is 
known to injure the blackberry crop in this State is frost ; and in 
most cases the injury is unavoidable, even though the grower has 
warning of its approach. In the six crops which we have grown 
in our patches here, only this year have we suffered from frost, and 
even this year, when the cold wave was unusually late and severe, 
only the lowest places suffered seriously. Drawings of blackberry 
flowers were made upon the spot, two or three days after the frost, 
and they are here reproduced, natural size. A normal, uninjured 
flower is shown in Fig. 94. Inside the five white petals or leaves, 


94.—Blackberry flower. Full size. 95.—Blackberry flower injured by frost. 
are seen the numerous sprawling stamens or so-called male organs, 
each one bearing an enlargement or anther on the end, inside 
which the pollen is borne. In the center of the flower is the head 
or cluster of pistils or so-called female organs, each of which ripens 
into one of the little grains which go to make up the blackberry. 
The frost killed these organs, so that the center of the flower bore 
only a small black column of dead pistils. (Fig. 95). Now and 
then, one or more of these pistils in the head escaped and developed 
into a fruit-grain, so that the berry became a “nubbin.” Fig. 96 
Shows the dead and aborted fruits at picking time. At the top of 
the picture are some fruits in which one or two grains or drupes are 
full grown, whilst all the rest of the berry did not develop. 

33 
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There are four diseases of the blackberry which may be mentioned 
here,— the red rust or yellows, root-gall, anthracnose, and cane-knot. 
Except the last, these diseases will be more fully described in 
Bulletin 100, and they need not be discussed here. It may be said, 
however, that all these troubles can be kept at bay by keeping the 
patch tidy,—cutting out all suspicious canes and bushes, and by 


96.—Cut by frost. 


clean and careful culture, The yellows (Cwoma nitens) or red or 
orange rust of the leaves, is incurable, and the affected bush should 
be pulled out and burned as soon as discovered. With this treatment 
thereis no difficulty in keeping a patch clean of the disorder. The 
same remarks apply tothe root-gall. Anthracnose, or pitting of the 
canes, is less serious in blackberries than in black raspberries. It 
can no doubt be kept in check by careful spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, as described in Bulletin 100; but I believe the most efficient 
treatment is to cut out and burn the old canes just as soon as the 
fruit is off, and to examine the bushes frequently for the disease and 
to cut out the diseased shoots. If a patch became very seriously 
involved, I should want to mow the bushes off close to the ground 
in fall or early spring, clean out the crowns and spray them, and. 
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start a wholly new top. This would sacrifice one year’s crop, but 
the results would no doubt pay. The cane-knot (Fig. 97) is a disease 
of which the cause is unknown. In fact, I do not know that it 
has been described. The figure is an excellent picture of it. The 
knot reminds one strongly of the plum-knot, but there are numerous 
small whitish eruptions of the disease surrounding the parent knot. 
It may be of fungous origin, although we have not been able to 
discover constant deep-seated fungi on thejknots which have been 
sent us. It probably attacks the growing’ shoots, although it is not 
apparent until the following year, when the grower, noticing that 
the leaves are yellow and the fruit not filling, examines the canes 
and finds these knots upon them. We have never had the disease 
in our own patches, and therefore can not give advice for its treat- 
ment, although I should advise the same sanitary treatment as I 
have for anthracnose. It is apparently not common, but it must be 
widespread, for I have had specimens from as far west as Wisconsin. 
Mr. D. F. Harris, Adams, New York, gives me this experience with 
the knot: “I came into possession of my patch 
three years ago. Variety said to be Snyder. 
The first year, a few canes were diseased ; 
second year, about half of them were dis- 
eased; third year, nearly all diseased. I 
think that the disease begins to show in 
early spring on the old canes. I have never 
found it on the present year’s canes. It pro- 
gresses rapidly, as the fruit grows, and when 
the fruit is about two-thirds grown the leaves 
begin to wither, the cane dries up and the berries 
ripen. On very badly diseased canes, the berries 
wither and dry up.” 

Types and varieties.—W hat a silent evolution 
the blackberry has undergone! It is not yet 
fifty years since the first named blackberry, the 
Dorchester, was introduced to general notice. 
In 1857, the New Rochelle, or Lawton, was 
exhibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society,.and thereupon blackberry culture began it 
to attract wide attention in the country. The Lawton held undis- 
puted sway until it was superseded by the Kittatinny some ten or 
fifteen years later. The Kittatinny, in turn, gave way to the 


.—Cane-knot. Full size. 
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Snyder in about ten or fifteen years, and this latter variety 
is now the leading commercial blackberry. In the meantime, 
however, a host of varieties had appeared, very many of them 
wildings or chance bushes found in fence rows and copses, but 
so quietly have they come in that no one has been sufficiently 


98.—The tall, wild blackberry. Life size. 


attracted by them to inquire minutely into their genesis or to 


attempt to classify them into botanical groups. Consequently, the 
botanical features of the cultivated blackberries are little understood, 
which indicates that the crop has received little scientific attention. 
The garden blackberries, as I understand them, fall into five 
categories: 
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I, Long-cluster blackberries (Rubus villosus). Best represented 
by Taylor (Fig. 104), although Early Cluster (Fig. 103), and 
Ancient Briton are evidently to be referred to the group. It rep- 
resents the commonest large-fruited form of the wild blackberry, 
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99.—Cluster of Early Harvest. 


which grows in moist shady copses or in woods. This wild berry 
is seen natural size in Fig. 98. This form is distinguished by a 
long, loose, open and leafless cluster of long-stemmed, elongated 
fruits, very tall growth, leaflets mostly Jong-stalked, rather thin, 
evenly and rather finely serrate, and taper-pointed. Typical fruits 
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of this class are cylindrical-thimble-shaped, the drupelets rather 
small and uniform. 

Il. Short-cluster blackberries (Rubus villosus, var. satiwus, 
Bailey, Amer. Gard. 1890, 719).—This is the commonest form of 
cultivated blackberry, and includes such varieties as New Rochelle, 
Kittatinny (Fig. 101), Snyder (Fig. 100), Agawam (Fig. 102), Erie, 
Minnewaski, and Mersereau (Fig. 91). A typical cluster of this 
group is shown in Fig. 91. It is comparatively few-fruited, leafy, 


100.—Snyder. Full size. 


the stems oblique rather than spreading, the topmost fruits more or 
less aggregated. The fruits are rounder than in group I, the 
drupelets larger and mostly softer and less uniform in arrangement. 
The leaflets are broader, more abruptly pointed, and generally very 
coarsely and unevenly serrate or even jagged. In its wild form, 
this blackberry is common in open and dryish places, where it forms 
a bush generally only two or three feet high, bearing a short cluster 
of small roundish mostly loose-grained fruits. The varieties of this 
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type have a strong tendency to produce a few later fruits on the tips 
of the new growth. These late fruits often ripen as late as the first 
week in September. 

Ill. Leafy-cluster blackberries (Rubus villosus, var. frondosus, 
Torr).—These are dwarf, strict bushes, generally growing on dryish 


101.—Kittatinny. Natural size. 


soils, bearing the flowers in short leafy clusters (Fig. 99), the leaflets 
small and firm,"more or less wrinkled, light-colored, persisting long 
in the fall, smooth or nearly so when full grown, narrow, coarsely- 
toothed. Fruit early, roundish, medium to small, the grains large 
and rather loose. This is a very leafy plant, and is no doubt a dis- 
tinct species from the common blackberry. In cultivation, it is 
knowa in the Early Harvest and Brunton’s Early. 
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IV. Loose-cluster blackberries (Rubus villosus x LR. Cana- 
densis).—A mongrel class, comprising Wilson Early, Wilson Junior, 


Sterling Thornless, Rathbun, and probably Thompson’s Early 
Mammoth. The class is characterized by a low and often diffuse 
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know are natural hybrids, or, like the Wilson Junior and Sterling, 
offsprings of a natural hybrid (Wilson Early), Natural hybrids are 
common along roadsides in central New York. 

V. Sand blackberry (Rubus cuneifolius).—The Tree Blackberry 
of Childs, and the Topsy, are forms of this viciously thorny species, 
which grows wild in sandy lands from southern New York south- 
wards. It isa low plant (2 to 8 feet high), the cultivated forms 
suggesting the Early Harvest type. In wild specimens the under 
surfaces of the thickish, wedge-obovate leaflets are white, with a thick 
hairy covering, but much of this disappears under cultivation. The 
fruit is borne in loose, leafy clusters, and is globular, loose-grained, 
very black, often sweet and of excellent quality. I do not know of 
any cultivated forms which are valuable. 

The varieties of blackberries which are much esteemed in New 
York are few. I append brief descriptions of a few of them. The 
various recent kinds are not yet sufticiently tested to warrant a de- 
scription of them in a paper of character. 

Snyder (Fig. 100).—By far the most popular blackberry in this 
State. arly, hardy, very productive. Berries of medium size, 
nearly globular, of fair quality when well ripened. The one serious 
defect of the Snyder is the tendency of the fruit to turn red when 
placed upon the market, particularly if it is picked before fully ripe. 
This difficulty may be obviated somewhat by keeping the berries — 
covered after they are picked, to exclude the light. This, in fact, 
should be done with all blackberries. Found wild over forty years 
ago in northern Indiana. 

Minnewaski.— Much like the Snyder, and popular along the — 
Hudson. Comes in just after Snyder and ‘averages larger, but, 
under all conditions, it does not seem to be so uniformly productive 
and it is not so hardy. As commonly consumed, it is very sour, 
but its quality is excellent when it is allowed to ripen on the bush. 

Kittatinny (Fig. 101).— One of the oldest and best known black- 
berries, of most excellent quality and the fruit long and large, but 
now little grown in New York because of its tenderness and suscep- 
tibility to red rust. In somewhat protected localities and on well 
drained soils, it generally passes the winter safely if cultivated 
judiciously, but it is not generally reliable in this State. 

Ancient Briton.—One of the most popular varieties in Wisconsin, 
where it first became known, and one which we have grown for a 
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number of years and which we find to be very valuable. It is one 
of the hardiest varieties, very productive, about the season of Snyder 
or a trifle later, the berries large, long, of first-rate quality. The 
bush is a steady grower, and if headed back early in the season it 
stands very stocky and erect. There is much conflict of opinion in 
New York respecting this variety, and I suspect that much of the 
stock is spurious. It was “brought to this country from Great 


108.—Early Cluster. Half size. 


Britain about forty years ago by a Mr. Guy, for the late Robert Has- 
sell, of Alderly, Wisconsin, who gave it the name.” * 

Agawam (Fig. 102).—A large berry of most excellent quality, 
generally ripening with Ancient Briton. Fruit oblong, in rather 


*A. Clark Tuttle, Amer. Gardening, xiv. 305. 
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heavy clusters. Productive and hardy with us, and we consider it 
one of the best, particularly in quality. 

Firve.— Tender in western New York; therefore, little known 
here. 

Early Cluster (Fig. 103).— This has been the most uniformly 
productive of any variety which we have grown, and we have 
fruited about 200 plants of it for five years. It is as hardy as Sny- 
der, and is fully a week earlier. A moderate, erect grower, with 
medium-sized fruits in long and open clusters. There seems to be 
much misconception respecting this variety. Some growers report 
it to be tender and worthless. We procured our stock of EIl- 
wanger & Barry, and I have sent the fruit to John S. Collins, 
the introducer, who pronounces it to be ‘“ Early Cluster, without 
doubt.” Original plant found about 1872 amongst Missouri 
Mammoth, on farm of Charles W. Starn, New Jersey. Introduced 
in 1883. 

Taylor (Fig. 104).—Very hardy, as productive as Snyder, the 
long, thimble like fruit borne in immense clusters and of the very 
best quality. Itis about two weeks later than Snyder, ripening with 
the old Lawton, and generally closes the blackberry season in this 
State. One of the very best. 

Mersereau (Fig. 91, page 504).—A variety strongly resembling 
the Snyder, and derived from it, but not yet generally disseminated. 
Its advantages over Snyder are its larger size, less tendency to turn 
red after being picked, better quality, and a stronger habit of 
perfecting some of its fruits as late as the first of September. Its 
ordinary season is that of the Snyder. This variety originated with 
J. M. Mersereau, Cayuga, New York, for whom I am glad to name 
it.* Some three or four years ago, Mr. Mersereau noticed an extra 
good bush amongst his Snyders, and began to propagate from it. 
He is now gradually changing his whole plantation over to this new 
variety, which differs from Snyders, in addition to the points 
mentioned above, by the much lighter cast of its foliage. It is one 
of the most promising varieties which I know. 

Early Harvest and Wilson Early are little grown in this State. 
It is commonly supposed that both of them are very tender, but 
Karly Harvest stands our winters fairly well. Wilson, however, 


*It was described, Lriefly, as ‘“‘ Mersereau’s Seedling” in Bull. 81, new series. 
New York State Experiment Station (Geneva), December, 1894. 
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needs protection; and both varieties are easily laid down, because of 
their dwarf habit. Their particular merit is earliness, although 
Wilson is also very large. These varieties are exclusively grown by 
Roland Morrill, Benton Harbor, Michigan, who is president of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society, and one of the most successful fruit 
growers in the state (see Fig. 92.) Wilson Early is an old variety, 
having been planted extensively in New Jersey thirty years ago. 
The Wilson Junior, which is practically indistinguishable from it, 
was grown from seeds of it, supposed to have been crossed with 
Dorchester, which were selected in 1875, by William Parry.* 


Brier. 


Blackberries deserve greater attention from western New York 
fruit-growers. 

The tame berries are, as a rule, superior to the wild ones if they 
are allowed to hang on the bushes until fully ripe. 

No bush fruit deteriorates so rapidly after being picked. 

Winter-killing of the plants, which is a serious menace to black- 
_ berry growing, is avoided by selecting hardy varieties, planting upon 
thoroughly well drained land, and stopping cultivation as soon as 
the fruit is off. Or the bushes may be laid down, as described on 
pages 510, 511. 

Drought often cuts the crop short. This difficulty is to be avoided 
by selecting lands which are not droughty, by thin planting, and by 
beginning tillage early in the spring and continuing it at frequent 
intervals until the fruit is nearly ripe. The method of cultivation 
which this bulletin advises is found on pages 511, 512. 

Blackberries are generally planted in the spring. Eight or nine 
feet should be allowed between the rows, and two to three feet 
between the plants in the row. Potatoes or other crops may be 
grown between the rows the first year. 

Training and pruning are described on pages 507 to 510. 

Blackberries yield all the way from nothing to 300 bushels per 
acre. ‘The variations in the yields measure the alertness and intelli- 
gence of the grower. One hundred bushels to the acre may be con- 
sidered to be a good average yield. A fair crop should be obtained 
a year after the plants are set, and a good one the second year. A 
blackberry plantation may continue to be profitable for twenty years 
or more. 


*William Parry, ‘“ Fifty Years among Blackberries,” 4. 
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The way in which spring frost injures blackberries is shown by 
pictures 94, 95, and 96; and an account of it may be found on 
pages 513, 514. 

There are various diseases which thrive in half-kept blackberry 
plantations, but which may be headed off if the owner is alert and 
diligent. See pages 514 and 515. 

No one can tell the intending blackberry grower what varieties 
he ought to plant. The grower must find that out for himself. 
But if he lives in western New York, he will be likely to succeed 
with Snyder, Taylor, Early Cluster, Ancient Briton, Agawam and 
Minnewaski; and he should try all others. Very early varieties are 
Early Harvest, Wilson Early, Wilson Junior, and Early Cluster; 
Snyder is medium early; Taylor is very late. 

One who is curious to know about the botanical features of our 
cultivated blackberries, may read pages 517-525. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
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CorneELL UNIveErsiry, 
Irnaca, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1895. 


The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany : 


Sir.—This paper, designed to be published under the auspices of 
the Nixon bill (chapter 230, Laws of 1895) deals with the second 
most important product of evaporators in western New York. The 
first place must be given to evaporated apples. Besides these arti- 
cles, the following products are evaporated in the east: peaches, 
pears, quinces, plums, cherries, currants, potatoes, peas, corn, pump- 
kins. There is no important account of the evaporating industry 
known to me, and I have therefore taken some pains to describe the 
mechanical part of the business, an account which I hope later to be 
able to extend. Iam so fully convinced of the value of the evapo- 
rator to all persons who grow fruit, that I have extended this narra- 
tive somewhat beyond the requirements of the subject immediately 
in hand. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
34 
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105.—Evaporator stack of W. H. Bush, with Culver-Cassidy fittings. 


Diagram A looks at the 


back (O YS) and inside of the front (T E W Y) of the stack. B shows front-view section. 


D is cross-section of head-block. Fully described. 


C is the head-block (L H C O in diagram A). 


on pages 536 to 541, 
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Evaporated Raspberries. 


I. THE EVAPORATOR. 


20 


oy Las ESTERN New York leads the 
ay iy x world in the production of dried 
Team (ANNO 2 : ° 

Ae ene raspberries. Something like 1,500 tons 
Ny f 


SB 


of the evaporated product are marketed 
each year. Of this about 1,000 tons are produced in Wayne 
county, in which the towns of Williamson and Sodus, which pro- 
duce nearly or quite half of the amount, are the most important 
centers. Marion, in Wayne county, is also a heavy producer of 
dried berries. Outside of Wayne county, the region tributary to 
Dundee, Yates county, 1s the most important center of the dried 
raspberry industry. The product sold at Dundee is probably 
upwards of 150 tons each year. Many berries are also dried south 
and east of Dundee, in Schuyler county, round about Watkins. In 
Niagara county the industry has become established at Somerset, 
where about 20 tons are produced each year. There are also many 
persons who dry raspberries in other parts of the fruit regions of 
western New York, and the industry is gradually enlarging as peo- 
ple come to learn that it affords a means of making the grower inde- 
pendent of the open market. 

Yet the visitor might inquire in vain for dried raspberries in 
many of the stores in this western New York country. In other 
words, the product is not largely consumed in this State. It is used 
mostly west and northwest of Chicago. Probably four-fifths of the 
product is consumed in lumber and mining camps, and on the 
plains, where fresh fruit is scarce. None of it, so far as I know, is 
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exported, and there is very little, if any, commercial dried product 
in Europe. C.H. Perkins & Co., Newark, N. Y., “tried the experi- 
ment of exporting some of these goods to France several years ago, 
but shipped only two or three cases of them. The goods are still 
on hand in France, with no disposition to take them at any price.” 
Raspberries are dried to an important extent in southern Illinois 
and in Michigan, and lately also in Arkansas. These dried rasp- 
berries have as much merit in cookery as the fresh berries, and they 
are used in the same manner in sauces and pies. 

Wayne county is the home of commercial fruit evaporation. In 
the apple growing communities nearly every farm has an evaporator 
of one kind or another. It is said that there are 2,200 * evapo- 
rators in the county, and this estimate is probably none too high. 
All this industry is the product of the last twenty-five years. 
The beginning of ‘the industry seems to have been the introduction 
of a little machine from Ohio (probably the D. Lippy fruit drier.— 
Lrept. Com. Patents, 1865, 20%, 37 8), by A. D. Shepley and George 
Edwards in 1867. The right to use this evaporator was purchased 
by Mason L. Rogers, near Williamson, and the following year, 1868, 
he planted five acres of black raspberries, with the expectation of 
evaporating the fruit — or drying it, as the operation was then called 
—and this began the evaporated raspberry industry. Mr. Rogers 
made some improvements on the machine, and about 1875 H. Top- 
ping, of Marion, took up its manufacture, making alterations from 
time to time. The direct descendant of this old machine is the 
Topping portable evaporator of the present day (Fig. 106), which is 
deservedly popular with beginners and for family use. The origi- 
nal machine, as sold by Shepley and Edwards, was made in two 
sizes, the smaller capable of drying three bushels of apples in eight 
to ten hours, and the larger with a capacity of five bushels! This 
small beginning seems incredible when one compares it with the 
great establishments of this time, in which scores of hands are 
employed and thousands of bushels are consumed annually. 

The beginning of the modern industry, however, and the intro- 
duction of the word “evaporated ” to designate the product, dates 
from 1870, when Charles Alden, of Newburgh, New York, patented 
his tower evaporator. The decade from 1870 to 1880 was prolific 
in the invention of capacious evaporators and accessories, some of 


*Statement of Charles Mills, Country Gentleman, April 18, 1895, p. 308. 
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which determined the course of the evaporating industry. The 
Williams evaporator, invented by John Williams, South Haven, 
Michigan, was patented in 1873. This was soon followed by the 
Culver machine, which was patented after the death of its inventor 
(Stephen Culver, Newark, N. Y.,) in 1882, by his administrator, 
Harlan P. Van Dusen, also of Newark. (Filed September 20, 1880; 
patented October 3, 1882.—See U. S. Gazette of Patents, xxii. 
1171.) As early as 1876, Mason L. Rogers “built and equipped a 


106.—Topping Portable Evaporator. 


Culver evaporator,’ as his son writes me. John W. Cassidy 
patented his device for lifting traysin 1876. Cassidy was a resident 
of Newark, New York, but moved to Petaluma, California, where 
he resided when he took out his patents. His device, combined with 
Culver’s, is the leading lifting arrangement now in use in western 
New York. Cassidy took out another patent in 1880 for a device 
to dry fruit by exposing it alternately toa vacuum or partial vacuum, 
and an inrush of dehydrated air, but this system is probably unknown 
in this State. It now needed only the advent of a bleaching device 
and improved machines for paring and ringing the fruit, to establish 
the evaporating business upon apn enduring basis; but as these 
devices are not used in the making of evaporated raspberries, they 
need not be further discussed in this paper. 
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L. The kiln drier. 


The evaporators which are used in western New York may be 
arranged in five categories,—the kilns, horizontal evaporators, towers, 
steam tray-evaporators, and air-blast-evaporators. The kiln is nothing 
more than a slatted floor, underneath which hot air or smoke pipes 
or steam pipes are conducted. The slats are hard wood, sawed 
about seven-eighths inch wide on top and a half-inch wide on the 
bottom, and they are laid so that a crack one-fourth inch wide is 
left on the floor. As the crack is wider below, it does not clog and 
fill up. The kiln is used for curing hops, for drying the skins and 
cores of apples, and occasionally for drying raspberries and even 
for the making of “white stock,” that is, the commercial grade of 
sliced evaporated apples. Fig. 107 is a kiln (Mrs. §. C. Perrigo, 


107. — Kiln evaporator, with raspberries a-drying. 


Somerset) in which raspberries are drying. The smokestack from 
the furnace runs through the room, and beneath the floor, but not 
shown in the picture, is one circuit of a stove pipe carrying hot air. 
In this particular floor the slats are close enough together to allow 
raspberries to be spread upon it; but floors which are built for hops 
or apples are generally covered with muslin when raspberries are to 
be dried. Kilns are generally less efficient in the production of a 
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first quality of dried fruit than the other styles of evaporators, 
because the fruit is not so completely under the control of the 
operator. The fruit must be shovelled over from time to time to 
insure a uniform product. This handling is itself a menace to good 
fruit, and when there is any quantity of fruit on the floor it can not 
all be dried equally. That which is dried enough is generally 
obliged to wait until the least dried portion is perfected. Yet there 
are instances in which the operator exercises sufficient care to turn 
out a product which is indistinguishable from the tower-dried fruit. 
The particular merit of the kiln evaporator is its cheapness. 


2. The horizontal drier. 


The horizontal evaporators in which the pans or trays of fruit 
are moved horizontally or obliquely across the heating surface, are 
little used in western New York, and are therefore not discussed in 
this paper, 

3. The tower drier. 


The tower or stack evaporators, in various forms, far out-number 
other appliances in this State. Thestack isa chimney like structure, 
of wood or brick, resting in the basement of the building and ex- 
tending up through the building and projecting above the roof. 
A coal or wood furnace — preferably the former —is placed in its 
base, and air which is drawn in from the basement passes over the 
heated surfaces and ascends through the shaft, drying the fruit as it 
rises and carrying the vapors into the atmosphere. The fruit is 
placed in the stack on the first floor, that is, the floor above the 
basement. It is spread on trays, and as new trays are put in, those 
which were first inserted are elevated in the tower. The trays 
finally reach the second story, by which time the fruit should be 
finished, and the trays are removed and emptied and taken back to 
the first floor, to be used again. This, in brief, is the principle 
upon which the tower evaporators work, but there are endless varia- 
tions in the details, to some of which we must now direct our 
attention. 

The first stacks were built of wood. In 1881, L. R. Rogers, son 
of Mason L. Rogers, to whom I have already introduced the 
reader, built stacks of brick from the basement to the top of the 
drying chamber in the second story. This was on the old home- 
stead near Williamson, and the building erected the year previous 
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and now standing is shown in Fig. 108. The tops of the stacks 
are dimly shown projecting from the roof of the main building at 
the rear. A year or two after this, W. H. Bush, of Marion, built 
brick stacks from cellar to cupola, and such stacks are now frequently 


108.—Evaporator on the Rogers homestead at Williamson. 


seen. The advantages of the brick stacks are durability and 
safety from fire. The greatest danger of fire is inside the stack, 
and the wooden fittings and trays of these brick towers could 
burn out without setting fire to the building. It is the common 
practice to build the stack inside the building, chiefly because it 
is a prevailing opinion that the wind interferes with the draft if 
the stack is built against the building and exposed on three sides. 
This opinion is held in respect to brick stacks, in particular, for it 
is thought that the air will draw through the brick walls, and that 
they will also become damp in stormy weather, if exposed. This 
notion appears to be unfounded, however, for W. H. Bush, of whom 
I have spoken, has recently erected a most successful establishment 
at his new home at Walworth, with three outside brick stacks, with 
four-inch walls. Mr. Bush has had much experience in the eva- 
porating business, and as I consider his new outfit to be a model in 
its way, I shall have much to say about it later on. (See Figs. 105, 
109,110, 111, 112), 

The interior of one of these stacks must now be seen. We will 
first turn our attention to the basement or foundation of Mr. Bush’s 
three stacks (Fig. 111). It will be seen that there are three fur- 
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naces, one under each tower or stack. There are two long openings 
into each, to admit the air. The smoke pipes from these furnaces 
run off across the cellar and discharge into the chimney, which is 
plainly shown in Fig. 109. Going up stairs, we find the aspect of 
the stack on the first floor to be that shown in Fig. 112. This is 
the door through which the trays are placed into the stack. If we 
raise this door, F W, and look down to the furnace, we see a coil of 
stove-pipe, P in Fig. 105, over which the air passes on its way up 
the tower. But before we proceed to an examination of the inside 
of this tower, let us look more carefully to the arrangements in F ig. 


109.—Evaporator of W. H. Bush, Walworth, Wayne Co. 


112. The tray is laid upon the frames A A (one of these is shown 
at A in Fig. 105), the little door, F, is raised, and the tray is shoved 
into the stack. V isa hand-hole, inside of which a thermometer 
may be hung. W isa large door, fastened by a button at X, to be 
used whenever the stack is cleaned or repaired. The opening is 
large enough to admit a man. 

We are now ready to go inside the stack, and we will take Fig. 
105 as our guide. The stack is 38 feet high, over all, the wall four 
inches thick with one coat of plaster on the inside, and the shaft is 
large enough to admit the regulation size of tray, which is forty- 
mine inches square. <A stack of this size holds twenty-five trays. 
The back wall of the stack is the blank space bounded by the letters 
O Y Sin the diagram A. A side wall is shown in diagonal section 
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at the left, bounded. by the letters Z’# W Y. The door through 
which the trays are inserted, on the first floor, is at W, and one of 
the frames on which the trays are rested when they are shoved in, is 
at A. (See the same letters in Fig. 112.) The warming pipes are 
at P (see Fig. 111). The stack passes into the second story at 7, 
and the upper door, from which the trays are removed, is at &. 
Above this point, the stack serves as draft-chimney, and as a resting 
place for the lifting device. The diagram 4 in Fig. 105 shows a 
direct front view of a cross-section of the stack. 


110.—Same as Fig. 109, rear view. Coal shed on the left. 


The chief essential in the interior arrangement of a tower is some 
apparatus for lifting the trays, to allow of a tray of fresh fruit to be 
placed in at the bottom of the stack. Some of these apparatus work 
by means of an endless chain run on a shaft and moved by a crank, 
whilst others work directly by means of a lever. Various lifting 
devices, some of them controlled by patents (as mentioned in the 
descriptions of them), are in use in western New York. Some of 
the most prominent types are mentioned for the purpose, not of 
recommending any one of them, but to acquaint the reader with the 
leading principles in the manual operation of an evaporating estab- 
lishment. 

The lifting device by means of which the trays are elevated in 
the Bush stack (Figs. 105, 109, 110) may be called the Culver- 
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Cassidy or Rogers apparatus. The Culver lifting device consisted 
of a head-block which was raised by a lever, and it connected with 
two columns or runs of notched strips on either side of the stack. 
These vertical strips or bars, with the stationary notches, alternately 
recede into the recesses of the wall, to allow of the lifting of the 
trays by one bar and the engaging or holding of them in place by 
the other. The Culver head-block, which is shown at H CG O, and 
the lever at Zin Fig. 105, was at the top of the stack. N ow, the 
Cassidy lifter worked from the bottom, raising the trays by means 
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112.— Feeding door of stack. 


of a chain winding on an iron bar which was turned by a crank out- 
side the stack. But instead of resting the trays on stationary cogs 
or notches, as the Culver device did, the Cassidy apparatus employed 
movable dogs. In 1881, L. R. Rogers obtained the consent of the 
interested parties, as he informs me, and combined the two machines, 
using the head-block of the Culver and the movable dogs of the 
Cassidy. This type of lifting device is the most popular apparatus 
now in use in Wayne county and adjoining regions, largely because 
it is readily adapted to any size or height of tower, and is simple 
and direct in operation. 
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The lifting apparatus in Fig. 105, therefore, consists of two 
double runs or columns of dogs on each side of the stack, and a 
head-block above. Theruns of dogs areshown at Wand at Y; also 
at S. Oneline of dogs in each column is stationary and holds the 
tray, and the other line is movable and lifts thetray. One of these 
dogs is seen in Fig. 113. The dog S Lis a piece of cast-iron, hung 
ona pivot D. There are two of these dogs, side by side. The side 
of the tray rests on the projecting portion, above S. One line of 
the dogs is raised by the head-block and the tray is lifted with it, 
the side of the tray, as it rises forcing in the dog aboveit. As the 
tray passes the dog, the latter falls out by its 
own weight and the tray rests upon it, whilst | 
the head-block is let go, and the movable line 
of dogs falls back to its place. This is not the 
form of catch or dog which was used in the 
original Cassidy apparatus, for in that 
the catches evidently worked by springs 
and not by gravity. The brief of the 
original specificatio (led for “the 
combination of stationary posts pro- 
vided with spring-catches, with vertic- 
ally-movable posts carrying drying frames and 
provided with similar spring-catches, and with 
mechanism for operating the same.” (See UV. 
S. Gazette of Patents, ix. 165, 166.) 

The movable or lifting line of dogs is raised 
by the head-block, shown at HZ O in Fig. 105. 
This device is secured to a timber, C, let into 
the brick-work, and through which the head, Z, 
plays. The apparatus is moved upwards by 
means of the lever, Z, which works on a chain 
fastened just below C. A rope, R (see also R 
in Fig. 112), drops from the end of the lever to 
the operator’s hand on the first floor. The oper- 
ator, therefore, pulls down on the rope, moving 
all the trays up one notch, thus leaving the lowest 
notch free for the insertion of another tray. Looked at from beneath, 
the head-block presents the outline shown in diagram CO, Fi ig. LOS. 
The attachment of the block to the lifting-rods is shown in diagram 
D (showing a cross section), and alsoin Z’ in diagram A. 


113.—Dog, or tray rest. 
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While this Culver-Cassidy lifting device is the most common one 
in western New York, there are still many other styles. The old 
Alden evaporator, which is now little used, lifted the trays by means 
of an endless sprocket chain working on a shaft at the bottom and 
top of the stack, and bearing fixed dogs at intervals to hold the 
trays. A crank on the lower shaft served to move the column of 
trays, and the chain returned on the outside of the stack. 

The Williams evaporator works endless chains wholly inside the 
stack, and the trays are permanently fastened to the chain and are 
brought back to the feeding door, where the fruit is removed. This 
saves running up and down stairs with the trays, which is a draw- 
back in the towers already described, and it allows the operator to 
inspect any tray of fruit at will by turning the crank and bringing 
it back to the door. The chief disadvantage in the Williams is the 
fact that the fruit is “finished up” or removed in the hottest part 
of the stack, instead of being taken out at the top, which is the 
coolest part of the stack ; but this difficulty is reduced to a minimum 
by filling the stack as full as possible to begin with and then letting 
the fire go down as the fruit becomes dry. 

A tower dryer constructed upon a different principle is the Auto- 
matic, made in Philadelphia, and a view of it is seen in Fig. 114. 
In this machine, the trays themselves fit upon one another and form 
the stack. The entire pile or stack of trays is lifted by a crank and 
chain, and a new tray is inserted at the bottom. The illustration 
shows a tray (five feet square in this case), resting upon the rack 
and ready to insert at the bottom of the stack of trays. 

There are other styles of tower driers which have no lifting 
devices. The trays slide into slots or rest upon cleats, and they,may 
be taken out and replaced higher up, or the evaporating may be 
controlled wholly by attention to the heat and to ventilating by 
opening the doors. Most small evaporators designed for preparing 
fruit for family use are of this description. Any person who is 
handy with tools should be able, from all the foregoing account, to 
make a machine which will evaporate from two to ten bushels of 
berries or apples a day, and thus be able to save most of the fruit 
about a small plantation which ordinarily goes to waste. A drier 
containing ten to twelve trays three feet square should handle ten 
bushels of apples a day with ease. A small stove may be used for 
heater, or a brick furnace may be built. Of small cheap driers in 
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the market, the Topping made at Marion, N. Y., and shown in Fig, 
106, is much used in Wayne county. This can be had in four sizes, 
with capacities ranging from five to twenty bushels of apples a day. 


Steam tray-driers. 


Steam is occasionally used in kiln driers, as we have seen (page 
446), but it is most efficient when applied in closed stacks or boxes, 
underneath trays. Fora very large output, steam is probably the 
most efficient and economical heat, particularly where light power is 
also wanted for running parers, cider presses, carriers, and the like; 


116.—Front view of a steam box (L. R. Rogers, Albion). 


and it also has the advantage of being easily carried to all parts. 
of the establishment for warming purposes. Coils of steam pipe 
are laid in horizontal tiers, the space between each two tiers being 
just sufficient to allow of the easy insertion of one or two trays. 
Each tray is therefore independent of all others above or: below it, 
and it may be allowed to remain in its original position until the 
fruit is finished, A narrow horizontal door is provided for each 
space. These tiers of steam pipes may reach a total height of five 
to eight feet, and several stands of them are usually placed along 
side, and the whole is usually boxed in with lumber. Fig. 116 
isa front view of a portion of two stands of a steam tray-drier, 
Six doors are shown in each stand, some of them open and dis- 
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closing the piping, and on the bottom at the left two trays are 
shown, partly drawn out. An end view of one of these boxes is 
seen in Fig. 117, in which two complete tiers or runs of pipes are 


117.End view of the right-hand stand of F ig. 116, 


shown and also the lower tier, or run, of another double coil. The 
_ reader will be interested to know that this description of a steam 
drier is taken from the establishment of L. R. Rogers, whom I 
have already introduced in connection with the history of the evo- 
lution of the evaporator, but who is now a resident of Albion, 
where he has one of the most complete establishments in the State. 
In Mr. Rogers’ experience, 4,000 feet of 1-inch pipe gives a capa- 
city of 300 bushels of apples per day. 

The use of steam is capable of almost endless moditications to 
suit individual circumstances, and it is so completely within the 
control of the operator, that it must increase in popularity as com- 
petition and co-operation increase. 


Air-blast driers. 


The drying of fruit by means of drafts of heated air has received 
some attention recently in western New York, particularly in 
35 
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the Blanchard establishment at Albion, but as its use is adapted 
rather more to large establishments than to the individual grower, 
I shall not discuss it here. 


Methods and results. 


As in all other industries, there are all grades of products turned 
out of the evaporators, the differences being largely attributable 
to the care and attention which the operator gives to his business. 
In raspberries, however, with which this paper is concerned, there 
are fewer differences in grades than in other evaporated fruits, 
because the fruits themselves do not need any preparation previous 
to evaporation, and because even a large number of inferior fruits 
may be lost in the mass. 

If one contemplates making a large quantity of evaporated pro- 
duets from year to year, he should give particular attention to the 
plan of his building as well as of the evaporator itself. A basement 
is handy for coal and storage, and it contains the heating apparatus. 
The first floor is the receiving room for the fruit, the office, and 
either this room or a wing contains the paring machines, bleaching 
boxes, and other accessories. The second floor affords storage for 
the finished fruit. This is stored in piles on the floor, and the latter 
should therefore be made of a good quality of dressed and matched 
lumber. Nothing is more essential to an evaporating establishment 
than scrupulous cleanliness, for the refuse of the fruit soon sours 
and decays and makes the place a most forbidding one, while a well 
kept evaporating establishment has a most attractive, fruity odor. 
I am sorry to say that there is opportunity for great improvement 
in matters of simple cleanliness in very many of the evaporating 
establishments of this State. 

Many of the evaporator buildings are remodelled from old 
dwelling houses, shops, or other buildings, but they are rarely as 
handy and efficient as those which are built for the purpose. It 
should be borne in mind, when building, that the stacks themselves 
should oceupy a comparatively small part of the establishment ; that 
is, the room needed for storage and working much exceeds that 
needed for the drying towers. This remark is well enforced by the 
building shown in Fig. 108. The main building, containing three 
towers in the rear, is seen at the right. It has a capacity of 5,000 
quarts of berries a day. The wing partly shown on the left isa 
storehouse. This outfit can be built for less than $2,000. The 
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Bush establishment, shown in Figs. 105, 109, 110, 111, is 24x36 
ft., with 16 ft. posts, three solid brick stacks 38 ft. high, and stone 
basement, well finished throughout, and cost $1,400. This estab- 
lishment has a capacity of about one thousand bushels of apples a 
week, 

The tray most commonly used in Wayne county is a frame 4 ft. 
1 in. square, covered with wire screen which has a mesh about one- 
fifth or one-fourth inch wide. Such a tray receives about sixteen 
quarts of berries at each filling. A stack of the capacity of Mr. 
Bush’s holds 25 trays, so that the stack has from twelve to thirteen 
bushels of berries, measured when fresh, when it is full. Mr. Hair 
(Fig. 114) spreads from twenty-four to thirty quarts of berries upon 
his 5x5 ft. trays. Under ordinary conditions, with heat about 
200° F. at the bottom tray, these trays may be moved up— that is, 
fresh berries inserted — every 10 minutes. A twenty-five-tray stack, 
therefore, would be discharged in about four to five hours. The ope- 
rator will soon find, however, that the time required to finish the fruit 
varies with many conditions and with the variety of berry. In 
moist weather and with the first pickings more time is required be- 
cause the fruit is plump and juicy. For the later pickings and in 
dry times the evaporation may be completed in half the time re- 
quired for the plump berries. The Ohio raspberry also dries 
quicker than most other common varieties. It is, therefore, often 
necessary to “strip” the trays; that is, to take out five or six or 
more trays at once, rather than to wait for each one to come out in 
its appointed turn. A test made by myself in one of the best evapo- 
rators of the State finished Gregg raspberries in four hours. The 
trays were filled with 24 quarts at 11 a. m., with bottom heat 175° 
and top heat (at upper trays) 100°, the outside temperature being 
74°. The fruit came out at 3 p.m., and measured 10 quarts to 
the tray. 

The berries are “finished ” when they are dry enough to rattle a 
little on the trays. The trays are then removed and “scraped” 
with a wooden paddle into a bin or pile on the floor. As they come 
from the tray the berries are still moist and soft, and will stick to 
the palm if squeezed in the hand. That is, they are not yet dry 
enough to keep. They must now be cured, by allowing them to 
rest in piles six to eighteen inches deep in the warm, airy chamber, 
and by shoveling them over several times in the course of a few 
weeks. It will generally be necessary to turn them over from six to 
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twelve times. This curing of the berries is more often slighted 
than the drying of them, in my observation, and buyers often com- 
plain of the softness of the product. When the berries come from 
the trays they are commonly very unequal in size, some having 
dried out more completely than others, but as they lie in the bins 
the small berries absorb some of the moisture from the plump ones, 
the latter thereby becoming smaller, and the product finally comes 
to be very uniform in size, as shown in the sample, which is a good 
one, in Hig. 118. At this stage, when the product goes to market, 


118.—Evaporated raspberries fit for market. Four-sevenths natural size. 


the berries should not adhere to the palm when they are pressed in 
the hand. The product is run through a fanning mill and is then 
packed in barrels for shipment. A barrel holds about 125 pounds. 
of dried berries. 

The amount of fresh berries required for a pound of the cured 
product is a variable quantity. In the test just cited 24 quarts gave 
10 quarts, but these were fresh from the trays, and further shrink- 
age took place before they were fully cured. On an average, a 
little over three quarts (about four pounds) of fresh blackeaps are 
required to make a pound of marketable product. Ina moist season 
four quarts are usually required. At the end of the season, when 
the berries are small and dry, two quarts may make a pound. Of 
red berries, from four to five quarts are required for a pound of 
evaporated fruit. 

The staple variety of blackcaps for evaporating is the Ohio, al- 
though the Gregg is crowding it out—and properly so, I think 
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—in many of the best berry sections. There are no clcse competi- 
tors of these two varieties for evaporating purposes. The red 
varieties are seldom evaporated, because there is little demand for 
the product, they consume much time on the tray, and too many 
berries are required to make a pound. Shaffer is more frequently 
dried, although it has no conspicuous place in the industry. A 
fuller account of these varieties will be found in Part II. 

When evaporated raspberries were first put upon the market they 
brought prices which would fairly intoxicate the sober berry growers 
of these days. Thirty to forty cents a pound were common prices, 
but these were clearly in excess of the value of the goods, and prices 
fell and production increased. For the last three or four years the 
price has probably averaged about sixteen or seventeen cents a 
pound. The demand is brisk. There is profit in dried berries at 
this figure if the grower secures a good crop; but there are patches 
enough in which twice this price would not leave sufficient margin 
to be worth the counting. With the figures which I have given and 
allowing 14-cent per pound for the drying of the blacks and 2 cents 
for the reds, the grower can figure out the yield which he ought to 
have to secure him the profit which he wants. 


II. THE FIELD. 


The farmer must grow his berries before he dries them; and he 
oftener fails in the former than in the latter operation. It will not 
be necessary to enter into many details of the cultivation of the 
raspberry, for its treatment is simple, only requiring close attention. 
Land known as good wheat or corn land is always suitable for the 
raspberry. The remarks in Bulletin 99 respecting land for the 
blackberry, as well as methods of training and pruning, will apply 
almost equally well to the raspberry ; and the same may be said of 
the directions for winter protection, although it is rarely, if ever, 
necessary to protect the bushes in western New York. Black rasp- 
berries are usually headed back when from 1} to 2 feet high. It is 
important that this heading-in be done about as soon as the canes 
reach the desired height, rather than to leave them until consid- 
erably higher and then to cut them off to the required point, for the 
laterals then start low and the bush becomes stout and self-supporting. 
It is a very general mistake to head back raspberries too late or too 
high, causing the laterals to start nearer the top of the cane and 
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thereby making it top-heavy. Fig, 119 is a good cane of Cuthbert, 
and Fig. 120 shows several undesirable canes of the same variety. 
The laterals are cut back the following spring to a length of 12 to 


119.—A good cane of Cuthbert, with low laterals. 


18 inches, the same as blackberries are. This treatment also applies 
to the purple-cane varieties, like Shaffer, but not to the reds, for 
these are rarely headed-in at all. 

The red raspberries are very seldom evaporated, and only the 
Cuthbert is used for that purpose, so far as I know. The red ber- 
ries generally pay better when given to the open market. Of the 
purple berries, only the Shaffer is dried in western New York, and 
it is doubtful if it is profitable when thus handled, for it loses too 
much in drying and the market for dried red and purple berries is 
very small. ‘The new Columbian raspberry impresses us very favor- 
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ably, and if it behaves in other places as it does on our own grounds 
it must crowd out the Shaffer. It is rather more vigorous in growth 
than the Shaffer, has a longer season, and the berry is more conical 
and firmer, with more uniform drupelets. 


120.— Poor canes of Cuthbert, with high laterals. 


There are really only two important varieties in the evaporating 
industry in western New York, the Ohio and the Gregg. The 
Ohio is valuable because it is easily grown and the berries are firm 
and “seedy” and therefore dry easily. It is still the dominant 
berry in northern Wayne county, but it is gradually losing ground 
in the southern part of the county and in Yates county. It seems 
to be running out, largely, perhaps, because the stock is coming to 
be diseased with the vellows or red rust; and it is possible that land 
may enjoy a rotation even amongst varieties of the same species. 
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It looks to me as if some other berry, of better quality and larger 
size, is bound to drive it to the wall. The only other strong com- 
petitor at the present time, as I have said, is Gregg. The Gregg is. 
exceedingly valuable because it demands rather better land and better 
culture than that under which the Ohio will thrive. It therefore 


121,— Ohio type of raspberry. Life size. 


has a salutary effect upon the grower. Given this good care, it is 
an abundant and sure cropper, producing berries like those in 
Fig. 122. | 

How long is it profitable to crop a raspberry patch? Rarely 
more than three or four crops. Growers are all the time making 
the mistake of letting the patch stand “just one year longer,” 
thereby encouraging poor cultivation and inviting the spread of 
yellows, anthracnose, and other wandering guests. The plants or 
tips are set, say, in the spring of 1893. The small canes which 
spring from the crown that year will bear some berries in 1894, 
when they are called “creepers,” because they lop over on the 
ground whilst the strong canes of 1894 stand erect. In 1895, the 
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crop borne on the canes of 1894, should be heavy. In 1896, 
the crop is generally less, and after it is off, the bushes may be 
pulled out and the land fitted for other crops. Berries ought not 


122.—Gregg. Life size. 


to be set upon this land again in less than three or four years. There 
are many instances in which the plantation can be left forthe fourth 
or fifth crop with profit, but they are patches which have not become 
foul with grass, thistles and diseases, and which have had good 
attention throughout. The good culture it is necessary to give the 
Grege may prolong the life of the patch a year or two beyond this 
estimate. In extensive travels in western New York, I have been 
looking for the model commercial black raspberry plantation. My 
choice is shown in Fig. 123, which shows a patch of Gregg bearing 
the first full crop, and owned by T. G. Yeomans & Sons, Walworth, 
Wayne county. 

How much will an acre of raspberries produce, taking the average 
of three crops? Opinions differ widely. We could begin with 
zero on the one hand, and rise to 6,000 quarts. In an inquiry made 
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(T. G. Yeomans & Sons, Walworth.) 


123.—-A model plantation of Gregg raspberry. 


here in 1893,* the average 
of 58 replies of berry grow- 
ers was 2,493 quarts. One 
gave his yield (which must 
have been on a small patch 
and amply multiplied) as 
9,900 quarts, whilst another 
confessed to but 576 quarts. 
A good yield for the second 
crop is 8,000 quarts, or 90 
to 100 bushels per acre. 
Willis P. Rogers tells me 
that his largest field crop of 
Ohio, the third year after 
planting, was 16,000 quarts 
on four acres, and a half acre 
of this land was not up to 
the standard. From exten- 
sive inquiries of evaporator 
men, however, I find it to 
be a general opinion that 
the average crops of the 
country, one year with 
another, will not exceed 
1,200 quarts per acre, or 300 
pounds of dried product. 
The harvesting of the 
crop costs too much. The 
price paid by evaporating 
men this year for Ohios and 
Greggs was 44 and 5 cents 
a quart, yet the grower gen- 
erally had to pay 2 cents a 
quart for picking. Here is 
an advantage of the Gregg, 
for pickers can generally 


do as well in picking it for 14 cents as in picking the Ohio for 2 


cents. 


To lessen the cost of harvesting and to overcome the diff- 


culty of securing pickers in remote places, the berry harvester has 


* Bulletin 57, ‘‘ Raspberries and Blackberries,” by Fred W. Card. 
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come into use.* This is a canvas tray, made by stretching the 
cloth over a light wooden frame about three feet wide and four or 
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124.—Batting the berries. 


five feet long. At the bottom, the frame projects upwards at right 
angles to the body of the frame toa distance of five or six inches, 
to catch the berries as they fall upon the canvas. A wooden 
shoe or runner is placed on the bottom of the apparatus to 
allow the operator to slide it along from bush to bush, as 
shown in Fig. 124. A long wire hook (Fig. 125) is used to 
pull the bushes over the tray or to lift up the fallen canes, 
whilst with the other hand the operator deftly cuffs off the 
berries with a paddle of wood or of wire covered with canvas 
and about the size of a butter ladle. 

The harvester is used only for the gathering of berries 
which are to be evaporated. The berries are allowed to 
become fully ripe, so that they fall easily, and the patch is 
gone over about three times. Much litter falls with the 
berries, but this is readily removed by running the dried 
fruit through a fanning mill. There are few 
growers who use this harvester exclusively. It 
is often brought into requisition for the last 

1%5.—Batter’shook. picking, and it also has a most stimulating 
effect upon a lot of disaffected berry pickers. The device was first 


“Fully described in our Bulletin 57, 1893. 
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perfected by Mr. Benedict, of Dundee, although the idea seems to 
have originated with Uriah Hair, of the same place. 

There are various methods of keeping accounts with berry pickers. 
Perhaps the commonest mode in large patches is a simple ticket. 
like Fig. 126, which is given to the picker in exchange for the 
berries which are delivered. There are 
tickets of various denominations, the 
figures representing quarts, so that any 
RS; number of quartscan be represented by 

NIN combinations of tickets. These tickets 
GAO ae are so often lost that they may soon come 
to be a nuisance. Several growers, 
therefore, have designed tickets which 
can be tied to the person by a string, 
which bear the picker’s name, and in which the numbers are 
cancelled by apunch. Two good styles are shown, full size, in Figs. 
127 and 128. In the latter are two styles of punch marks, repre- 
senting different foremen. Other growers abolish all ticket systems 
outright, and keep a book account with each picker. The Yeo- 
manses, at Walworth, do this, and what is better they pay by the 
pound. A small flat-topped grocers’ scale is taken to the shed in 
the berry field. Each picker is numbered, and he picks in an eight- 
pound Climax grape basket. As he comes to the shed, he slips his 
number into the basket on a bit of card or splint, and he sees the 
basket weighed and the credit given; or, if the picker has no 
suspicions, the foreman may gather the baskets from the field. 
They pay 2 cents a quart, or 1.6 cent a pound (since a quart weighs 
1} pounds), but the price can be dropped to 1 centa pound in Greggs. 

A word may be said, in passing, about berry stands.. The best 
one which I know is the Dundee stand, shown in Fig. 129. This 
holds six quart boxes. It is strong, and of handy shape; but its 
chief merit is the ease with which the stands can be stacked with- 
out injuring the fruit. See the stack of them at the right in 
Fig. 114. A commoner style is a six-basket stand on four legs, one 
being shown in front of the man in Fig. 123. 

After all is said and done, how much of his crop shall the grower 
evaporate? Mr. Hair says that when the price of berries goes 
below eight cents a quart, the berries go into the evaporator. Mr. 
Yeomans puts them in the evaporator when they fail to net seven 
cents a quart. Aun efficient evaporator upon any place, even though 


126.—Picker’s ticket. 
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it be a very small one, has a good effect both upon the market and 
upon the grower. It keeps a surplus of green fruit off the market, 
and it informs the buyer that he must keep his price above water 
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127.— Picker’s tag. 


level or he can not get the fruit. On the grower’s part, it makes 
him in a measure independent of the market; but more than that, 
it leads him to save much of what is penis a waste product, 
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such as windfall apples, surplus berries, and the like. It is unques- 
tionable that much of the prosperity of Wayne county and adjoin- 


128.— Picker’s tag. 
ing regions is attributable to the garnering evaporators which are 
the property of so many farms. 


Diseases. 


The grower will want to hear something about diseases of rasp- 
berries before I am done, by way of dessert. Then, I will first 
observe that I am glad that they exist. All education and progress 
come of difficulties. The perplexities drive the weak and incom- 
petent persons out of any business, and make students of the remain- 
der. The bugs and fungi are good teachers, for they make us learn 
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whether we will or no. Then Iam pleased to report three vig- 
orous diseases which are invading the raspberry plantations of 
western New York, but all of which can be kept in check by 
digging out the bushes or by cutting them off and burning the 
brush. This may seem to be heroic treatment, but one who begins 
it with the very first symptom will generally suffer very little loss ; 
and the practice in keeping his eyes open will make him a better 
berry-grower all around. 

Yellow, red rust or orange rust, is the disease best known to 
growers. This disease is generally known by the very thick orange- 


129.— Dundee berry stand. 


red covering of spores on the under surfaces of the leaves in 
early summer. These leaves curl when badly affected (Fig. 130), 
and make the diseased plant conspicuous at a considerable distance. 
This stage of the disease is often seen on wild bushes of raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries. The sharp berry-grower, however, 
does not need to wait until this discoloration appears for the young 
canes on affected plants are slender, cylindrical, and usually wholly 
destitute of prickles. The botanist is able to detect the disease 
upon the first unfolding leaves. This malady permeates the entire 
plant, and is therefore incurable when once established. The 
orange-discolored leaves fall in early summer, and the plant may 
appear to recover later in the season, but the following year the 
plant will be found to be weaker and probably wholly worthless, 
and the orange coating will return. It is now known that another 
disorder which makes spots on the under surface of raspberry and 
blackberry leaves (and known as Puccinia Peckiana*), is really a 


the statement is made in the third edition of my Horticulturist’s Rule-Book (page 
70), that this fungus is a form of the anthracnose. 
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form of thisred rust fungus. The spores of this form mature in the 
fall, and these, falling on the ground, are probably the means of 
Anoculating the plant with the rust through young underground 
shoots. The red rust form of the fungus is known as Owoma 
nitens. 


139.— Leaves diseased by yellows. 


It is evidently useless to endeavor to cure or to treat this yellows 
or red rust. ‘The first moment the disease is detected, the affected 
plant should be pulled out, root and branch, and burned. If one is 
alert, it is generally an easy matter to keep a patch free of the dis- 
ease. I know of no disease of fruit plants the presence of which is 
such an infallible indication of neglect as this. 
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Anthracnose or cane-rust is much more to be feared than the 
yellows. It is less apparent on the plant, and it may spread into all 
portions of the patch before it is detected. The form of the disease 
which ;the grower needs to be able to recognize is shown in Fig. 
131. There are various pits or scars on the young cane, each one 


131.—Anthracnose on raspberry cane. 


probably a distinct infection of the disease. These discolored pits 
interfere seriously with the health of the plant, causing the leaves to 
turn yellow and the canes to die if the trouble is extensive. Much 
of the drying up of berries on the bushes is due to attacks of 
anthracnose on the canes or near the clusters, and some of the 
death of plants commonly ascribed to winter-killing is attributable 
to the same cause. The disease is particularly bad upon the black- 
caps and the Shaffer. It first appears very early in the season upon 
the newly starting shoots, and it generally continues to attack the 
shoots as they increase in height. The first indication of the attack 
which the grower will notice is the presence of small purplish 
discolorations on the canes. The disease also attacks the leaves. 
36 
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It would seem as if the disease could be prevented by keeping 
the growing canes covered with Bordeaux mixture. If this is tried, 
the fungicide should be applied whilst the shoots are less than six 
inches high, and the application must be repeated every week or 
ten days until the cane has grown to a height at which the disease: 
will not injure it. Green has been able to keep plants free from 
the disease with both Bordeaux mixture and ammonical carbonate: 
of copper.* He advises for sprayings, one of them before growth 
begins, and the last just before blossoming time. Beech has had 
similar results; The bushes were sprayed six times. Late in 
November, an examination showed that “the canes in the treated. 
rows were nearly free from disease, while those that were not sprayed. 
are still very badly affected.” 

Mr. L. T. Yeomans, Walworth, made a similar test this year 
under our suggestions, upon Gregg. He sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture as follows: May 16; May 20 (repeated this early because 
the first spraying seemed to have hit the leaves more than the 
canes); May 29; June 7th. On newlyset plants, these applications. 
were made, and also the following additional ones: June 13th ;, 
June 17th; June 26th; July 9th. These applications were made 
carefully and thoroughly, but neither Mr. Yeomans nor myself 
could detect any immunity from disease on the sprayed plants. It 
should be said, however, that the disease was slight upon all the 
plants. 

My associate, Mr. Lodeman, made a similar experiment this year 
in the University gardens, and his account follows: “Two varieties 
of raspberries were selected, Schaffer and Ada, one part of the rows. 
being repeatedly sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. The first appli- 
cation was made May 18th; this was followed by others on June 
13th, June 26th and July 11th. The plants and canes were each 
time deluged with the mixture to such an extent that they lost their 
normal green color and appeared as blue as the mixture could make. 
them. It was found that the canes could not be nearly so well 
protected as the leaves, as the liquid refused to adhere to the 
glaucous surface; it collected, however, upon the ends of the thorns, 
giving them a marked blue tip. 

‘Some plants of both varieties received only the two applications 
made in June, while certain Shaffer plants remained untreated. 


* Bull. 6, Vol.iv. Ohio Exp. Sta. 119 (1891). 
t Bul. 81, New York State (Geneva) Exp. Sta. 592 (1894). 
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Notes taken August 2d and 28th, show that the fungicide had been 
of some value in checking the anthracnose, but the effects were not 
so marked as was desired. The canes of the unsprayed Shaffer 
were very much pitted, the older and larger ones being considerably 
swollen and bent in places. The smaller canes as well as the leaves 
also showed an abundance of infected places. The portion of the 
rows which received the two treatments in June were not in much 
better condition than the untreated plants. 
The lower portion of the canes were 
severely attacked, and although the num- 
ber of pits did not appear to be so abund- 
ant, still all parts of the plants were more 
or less affected. The bushes receiving the 
greatest number of treatments were the 
most healthy, but the benefits derived 
from the fungicide were not sufficiently 
marked upon either variety to encourage 
a grower to repeat the same line of treat- 
ment. Some protection was undoubtedly 
afforded and the plants were plainly in 
better condition than their untreated 
neighbors, yet the use of the Bordeaux 
mixture during the growing season can 
not be recommended as being of much 
practical benefit. Ifthe bushes are to be 
sprayed, the first application should be 
made as soon as the new canes appear, and 
these should be kept covered as well as 
possible. If some more adhesive material ‘A 
than the Bordeaux mixture were employed, 
better results would probably follow.” 
These various results are conflicting. For 
myself, I do not believe that spraying alone 
is sufficient to keep down the anthracnose. 
The very first requisite to clean patches is 
a short rotation. Remove the plants just 
a 132.—Rootegall. 
as soon as they become weakened, either 
from anthracnose or age. Next, thin out the young canes and 
exercise care to remove and‘ burn those which are most diseased. 
Third, cut out and burn the old canes just as soon as the fruit is 
off. These three operations are essential to the best raspberry 
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culture anyway, and if the anthracnose succeeds in enforcing them 
upon the attention of growers, its mission will have been fulfilled. 
If, therefore, a patch became very badly diseased, I should pull it 
out; or if that were too violent, then I should mow off the bushes 
in fall, burn all the brush, and the following year, soak the new 
shoots with Bordeaux mixture as they grow. By sacrificing a year 
it might be possible to eradicate the disease. But I am sure that it 
can be kept in check by attention to the three operations which I 
have mentioned. | 

Ltoot-galls (Fig. 132), are often found on raspberries. They have 
not been carefully studied and the origin of them is not understood. 
The commonest form is apparently not the work of insects, but is 
likely of similar nature to the galls which infect the roots of the 
peach,* pear, and other fruits in New York State. The first indica- 
tion of their presence is a general enfeebling or yellowing of the 
bush. If there are no visible injuries of insects or fungi above 
ground, pull up a bush and examine the roots. If galls are found, 
make another patch at once on new land. ) 

There are various other diseases and a number of insect pests of 
the raspberry, but there are few of them which should give serious 
trouble to the person who has carefully followed the teachings of 
the experiment stations. 
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“See our Bulletin 76, page 389, Fig. 12. 
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(Pull out all diseased plants as soon as they are discovered, and burn 
them, The grower can keep his patch clean if he and his neighbors 
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Anthracnose or cane rust..--.. 00.2 602. cose cede oles nee 
(Practice short rotations, thin out the young canes, choosing those 
which are diseased, and cut out and burn the old canes as soon as the 
fruit is off. In addition to this, frequent spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture may help matters. ) 

Root-galls. 0. ile a 564 
(The bushes become feeble and yellow and do not bear. Destroy them, 
and plant on land which has not had a recent stand of blackberries or 


raspberries. ) 
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Llonorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany : 


Sir.—I submit this essay for publication under Chapter 230 of 
the Laws of 1895. It isno part of its purpose to present any con- 
secutive discussion of the subject of spraying, but it seeks to answer 
the commonest types of questions which the fruit-raisers of the 
State have asked me during the past season. The results of various 
experiments upon spraying will be published later by my associate, 


Mr. Lodeman. 
EH! BA PLY! 


THE CANKER-WORM AND SPRAYING A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


This worm is produced from the eggs of an earth-coloured bug, which having 
continued under ground during winter, passes up on the bodies of apple trees 
early in the spring. They are hatched as early as the end of May, and are so 
voracious, that in afew weeks they destroy all of the leaves of a tree, prevent 
its bearing for that year, and the next, and give it the appearance of its having 
been burnt. As the perspiration of trees is stopped by the loss of their leaves, 
they sicken and die in a few years. 

The worms let themselves down by threads in quest of prey, like spiders; by 
means of which, the wind blows them from tree to tree; so that in a close 
orchard, not one tree will escape them. But trees which stand singly are sel- 
domer infested with these insects. As they are the most pernicious kind of 
insects with which Newengland is now infested, if any person could invent some 
easy, cheap, and effectual method of subduing them, he would merit the thanks 
of the publick, and more especially of every owner of an orchard. 

Several methods have been tried, with some degree of success: 1. Tarring. 
A strip of canvas, or linen, is put round the body of a tree, before the ground is 
open in the spring, and well smeared with tar. The females, in attempting to 
pass over it, stick fast and perish. But unless the tarring be renewed every day, 
it will become hard, and permit the insects to pass safely over it. And renewing 
the tar in season is too apt to be neglected, through hurry of business and for- 
getfulness. If birdlime were to be had, it might answer the purpose better, as 
its tenacity will continue for some time. 2. Some tie straw round the bodies of 
the trees. This serves to entangle and retard the insects, and prevents the ascent 
of many of them. But they are so amazingly prolifick, that if ever so few of 
them get up, a tree is greatly damaged, at least for an ensuing season or two. 

The pasturing of swine in an orchard, when it can conveniently be done, I 
suppose to be an excellent method. With their snouts and their feet, they will 
destroy many of the insests, before they come out of the ground, or while they 
are coming out. And I have never known any orchard, constantly used as a hog 
pasture, wholly destroyed, or even made wholly unfruitful by these worms. But 
this method cannot always be taken; and if it could, I do not suppose it would 
be quite effectual. When the trees are young, the swine will be apt to injure 
them by tearing the bark. 

There are several experiments I could wish to have tried, for subduing these 
insects: Such as burning brimstone under the trees in a calm time;—or piling 
dry ashes, or dry loose sand, round the roots of trees in the spring ;— or throwing 
powdered quicklime, or soot, over the trees when they are wet;—or sprinkling 
them, about the beginning of June, with sea water, or water in which worm- 
wood, or walnut leaves, have been boiled ;— or with an infusion of elder, from 
which I should entertain some hope of success. The liquid may be safely applied 
to all the parts of a tree by a large wooden syringe, or squirt. 

I should suppose that the best time for making trial of these methods would 
be soon after the worms are hatched: For at that stage of their existence they 
are tender, and the more easily killed. Sometimes.a frost happening at this 
season destroyed them. This I am told was the case in some places in the year 
1704.—Samuel Deane, D. D. (Vice-President of Bowdoin College), The Newengland 
Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary, Second Edition, 1797. 


1. The Spraying of Trees. 


PRAYING has now come to be an established part of the 
work of fruit-growing. With all that has been written 
upon the subject, the fruit-grower should now be compe- 
tent to perform the ordinary spraying of his trees without 
further advice. It is not my purpose, therefore, to enter 
into any detail respecting the general methods of spraying, 
but rather to set down some disconnected hints and obser- 

vations which have suggested themselves to me in a somewhat 
extensive inquiry into the conditions of fruit-growing in western 
New York, and which appear to have received only incidental or 
minor attention from writers upon spraying. 

1. Spraying is only one of the requisites to success in frurt- 
raising.—Spraying has come into use so quickly, and so much of 
the attention of teachers and experiments has been given to it, that 
many people have come to look upon it as the means of salvation of 
our orchards. If spraying is to have the effect of obscuring or 
depreciating the importance of good fertilizing, then it might better 
never have come into being. Trees must grow before they can 

bear, and this growth depends upon food and proper conditions of 
- soil, more than it does upon the accident of immunity from insects 
and fungi. There are four fundamental operations upon which all 
permanent success in most kinds of orchard culture depend, and I 
think that their importance lies in the order in which I name them, 
—tillage, fertilizing, pruning, spraying. Spraying is the last to be 
understood, but this fact should not obscure the importance of the 
other three. 

2. Spraying is an insurance.—There are always elements of risk 
in the growing of fruit. The chief of these is frost, a difficulty 
which will never be completely under our control. The second 
great element of risk is the injury wrought by insects and fungi, 
and the greater part of this injury can be averted by the sprays. 
Now, it is impossible to foretell by any considerable length of time, 
if any or all of the difficulties which are liable to harass the fruit- 
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raiser will actually appear. One does not know if his buildings will 
burn, yet he insures them. We know that in four years out of five 
some serious injury of insects or fungi may be confidently expected, 
and it is the part of wisdom to insure against it. Last year, 1894, 
was a season of remarkable invasion of apple-scab fungus, and those 
persons who sprayed their orchards thoroughly had phenomenal 
results. These experiences, aided by many publications upon the 
subject, so advertised the value of the sprays that much more spray- 
ing was done in the State this year than ever before. But it has so 
happened, probably because of the dry spring, that comparatively 
few invasions of enemies have occurred this year; and the sprays 
have, generally, given small results. There has now arisen, there- 
fore, considerable indifference, or even opposition, to spraying, and 
I expect to see much less of it next spring than I saw this spring. 
If, then, next year should be prolific in insects and diseases, there 
will be a few orchards here and there which will reward the fore- 
thought of the owner, and very many others which will be monu- 
ments of the results of neglect. It is a common fault with farmers 
that they draw their conclusions from the behavior or experiences of 
each recurring season, and do not consider the aggregate results of a 
series of years. Every operation should rest upon some fundamental 
reason or philosophy, rather than upon any single half understood 
experience. 

A fruit-grower wrote me as follows last July: 

‘You are always advising people to spray their orchards. All my 
neighbors spent much time and money last spring in spraying, but I 
did not spray and my fruit is just as good as theirs.” 

“JT do not doubt your experience,” I replied; “this has been a 
dry year, and there has been little scab fungus. But you should 
have insured your orchard against probable loss by spraying it.” 

A few days later, the same correspondent wrote again: ‘‘ We 
have had a heavy rain, but it seemed to be poisonous to my potatoes 
and they are all blackened and wilted. What shall I do?” 

I hope that there was no feeling of sarcasm in my reply: 

“JT am sorry to hear of your loss, but it is now too late to avert 
the calamity. Your potatoes were not insured.” 

3. Spraying is of some value every year, upon apples, pears, 
plums and quinces.— Even this year, nearly all the sprayed orchards 
are carrying a better foliage than those which are untreated, and 
where codlin-moth, bud-moth, case-bearer, and other insects are 
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plenty, it has been of decided benefit. So, wholly aside from the 
idea of insuring against risk, it is advisable to spray for those insects. 
which are more or less abundant every year. Some insects and 
diseases appear late in the season, so that in a year like the present 
the spray may be needed at some epoch in the season. We had 
marked success in spraying quinces last year (Bulletin 80), but we 
have had better results this year. But I am not urging people to 
spray their orchards. Those persons who will not spare the trees 
this much of their attention will not be likely to do much in the 
way of tilling and fertilizing. One must grasp the entire body of 
principles of orchard management before he can hope for permanent 
rewards. 

4. Spray thoroughly, or not at all. —I should say that fully half 
the spraying which I have seen in western New York in the last 
two or three years is a waste of time and material. Squirting a few 
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1383.—Spraying rig of T. G. Yeomans & Sons. 


quarts of water at a tree as you hurry past it, is not spraying. A 
tree is thoroughly and honestly sprayed when it is wet all over, on 
all the branches and on both sides of all the leaves. An insect or a 
fungus is not killed until the poison is placed where the pest is. 
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Bugs do not search for the poison, in order that they may accom- 
modate the orchardist by committing suicide. The one spot which 
is not sprayed may be the very place where a bud-moth is getting 
his dinner. On the other hand, there are many fruit-growers who 
spray with the greatest thoroughness and accuracy, and they are the 
ones who, in the long run, will get the fruit. 

5. Prepare for next year’s work during the winter.— Secure 
nozzle and pumps, and fix up the wagons. It is especially import- 
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_184.— Outfit of A. H. Dutton, Youngstown. 


ant that the wagons be handy. In very low orchards, a low truck 
may be needed, and in some cases a stone-boat is best; but most 
orchards will need some kind of a high rig to enable the operator to 
reach the tops of the trees. Fig. 133 isa rig used by T. G. Yeomans 
& Sons, Walworth, N. Y. The tank holds 300 gallons. The pump 
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is placed on the front of the rig (in the seat-rack), and one man 
drives and pumps. The horses are stopped at every tree. Two 
leads of hose are used, and two men stand on the rear platform and 
direct the nozzle. These men have ample space, and the railing 
gives them security. Until this year a boy has been employed to 
agitate the liquid with a large hoe. These three men and the boy 
cost $5.50 per day, and they can spray thoroughly about five acres 
of full-grown apple trees ina day. This year,an automatic agitator 
has been employed in place of the boy, with good results. 

Another good rig is that shown in Fig. 134, used by A. H. Dut- 
ton, Youngstown, N. Y. Many other efficient spraying outfits are 
in use in this State, but these two will serve to illustrate the kind of 
work which is needed to be done. The greater number of fruit- 
growers use an ordinary wagon, with box or rack, and a single 50- 
gallon barrel; but if one has much spraying to do, it is generally 
economy to use a larger tank, especially if water has to be hauled 
some distance; and more thorough work can be done in old 
orchards if the operator is elevated above the barrel. The use of 
long pieces of half-inch gas-pipe with the nozzle attached to the 
end is advisable when one is working in the tops of the trees, but 
they are apt to be a nuisance if one works from the ground. They 
are awkward if more than ten feet long. We generally prefer to 
use a bamboo fishing-pole, and secure the hose to it near its upper 
end, letting the lower part of the pole remain free. Most operators 
have insufficient hose. For work in old orchards, the run should 
be at least 15 feet long, 

6. Prepare stock solutions for the Bordeaux mixture, rather 
than to make each batch in the quantities called for by the formula. 
— The sulphate of copper may be put into solution and kept in 
this condition indefinitely, ready for use. A simple method is to 
dissolve 40 or 50 pounds of the sulphate in as many gallons of 
water, pulverizing the material and hanging it in a coffee-sack in 
the top of the barrel. A gallon of water, therefore, means a pound 
of sulphate. The lime may also be slaked and kept in readiness for 
use. Slake it into the creamy condition familiar to masons, cover 
lightly with water, and then close the box or vessel to prevent the 
water from evaporating. When making the Bordeaux mixture, 
pour the requisite quantity of the stock solution of sulphate of 
copper into the barrel, and then dilute with four or five times the 
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quantity of water. Now add the lime, and then add enough water 
to satisfy the formula. If the ferrocyanide test is used, place a 
spoonful of the mixture in a saucer or plate, and add a drop of the 
test solution. Ifa red color appears, the mixture needs more lime. 
If the test solution is added directly to a tank or barrel of the mix- 
ture, the color reaction is apt to be lost in the mass. An excess of 
lime ensures the safety of the mixture. 

T. Lhe farmer should know what he wants to kill before he begins 
to spray.— It is common to find a man who is going at spraying’ 
with enthusiasm, but who can not explain a single definite object 
which he has in view. He simply knows upon general principles. 
that spraying is useful. To such a man, spraying is spraying, 
whether he uses Paris green or Bordeaux or both or neither one ; 
and his results are about equal to his knowledge. There is no. 
longer excuse for such ignorance, for all the leading insects and 
fungi have received more or less exact treatment in the publica- 
tions of the experiment stations, The state of knowledge is far in 
advance of the state of practice. | 

I find many fruit-growers who need such elementary instruction 
as this: 

The arsenites (Paris green and London purple) are used to kill 
all larvee or worms, and all those insects which chew the leaves or’ 
shoots; such as the codlin-moth, bud-moth, canker-worm, potato- 
beetle, tent-caterpillar, and the like. Kerosene emulsion is used. 
for seale-insects and plant-lice. Bordeaux mixture and ammon- 
ical carbonate of copper, are used to prevent the attacks of fungous. 
parasites ; as apple-scab, leaf-blight of the pear, quince and plum, 
potato- blight, and such like. 

The times and seasons of spraying depend entirely upon the: 
ene:nies which it is desired to reach, and upon the weather. 

8. When to spray.— The grower himself must decide when and 
how often to spray, because he should know what enemies he desires. 
to reach. If he has the bud-moth, he should spray with the first 
swelling of the buds, and if he has the plum-seale he should spray 
in the winter. But leaving the special insects aside, it is safe to say 
that for the two staple enemies—the apple-scab and the eodlin- 
moth — at least two sprayings should be given. Iam not yet con- 
vineed that spraying when the tree is dormant has any appreciable 
effect in destroying the apple-scab fungus. Asa general statement 
I should say, spray twice upon apples and pears, once just as the: 
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fruit-buds break open, but before the flowers expand (see illustration 
on page 567), and again just as the last blossoms fall. In both eases 
I should use a combination of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. 
The first spraying is for the scab fungus in particular, and for this 
the Bordeaux is used; but the Paris green will most likely be of 
service in destroying various leaf-eating insects. The second spray- 
ing is for the codlin-moth in particular, and for this the Paris green 
is used ; but the Bordeaux mixture will still be needed for the apple 
scab and other fungi. Whether or not it is necessary to spray again 
will depend largely upon the season. The operator must watch 
matters closely, and spray when he needs to do so or when he is in 
doubt. ‘T'wo sprayings are sufficient for the codlin-moth, and three 
are generally sufficient for the apple-scab. These two sprayings 
which I have recommended constitute the insurance which has 
already been mentioned ; thereafter, the grower will be able to see 
more definitely just what is needed. At any time when the tree is 
in growth, Paris green or London purple should be used with lime, 
or, better, with Bordeaux mixture, to prevent injury to the foliage. 
One pound of Paris green to 2U0 gallons of water is the most ser- 
viceable general formula for that material ; and to this a pound or 
two of lime may be added. 

9. How can one tell if soluble arsenic és present im Paris green ? 
It is the soluble arsenic which burns the foliage. This is always 
present in London purple, but good Paris green should have little of 
it. Farmers are always asking how they can determine if Paris 
green contains soluble arsenic. This may be determined by the use 
_ of the sulphur test. This test consists in adding sulphuret of 
hydrogen to a solution of the poison, when, if arsenic is present, a 
yellow precipitate will be thrown down. 

In a bottle holding five or six ounces, place a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of Paris green. Add water until the bottle is nearly full, 
shake well, and then allow the material to settle. The clear liquid 
which remains on top will contain what soluble arsenic may be pres- 
ent. Carefully turn off this clear liquid into a long slender bottle or 
test tube, add two or three drops of muriatic or sulphuric acid, then 
add a tablespoonful or more of the solution of sulphuret of hydrogen. 
If any arsenic is present in the clear liquid, a yellow discoloration 
will at once appear, and if the liquid is allowed to stand for a few 
minutes, patches or grains of a sand-like material will settle to the 
bottom. This yellow precipitate is sulphide of arsenic. If very 

37 
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little soluble arsenic is present, the sulphuret solution should be 
warm when used, for the reaction is then more delicate. The sul- 
phuret is easily made by anyone who has had even an elementary 
instruction in chemistry, by adding sulphuric acid to iron pyrites. 

This sulphuretted hydrogen is not a commercial preparation, but 
it is present in all sulphur mineral water, and the water may give 
the test that I have described. One can always make sure of the 
presence of this material, for its odor is strong and offensive. It is 
the odor of spoiled eggs. If mineral water is used, it should be 
strong and fresh and about equal in quantity to the arsenic solution ; 
and even then only a faint amber discoloration may appear, because 
of the small amount of sulphur in the water. 

This test of arsenic determines only the fact that soluble arsenic 
is or is not present. It does not determine how much soluble arsenic 
there may be; although the greater or less amount of the yellow color 
on precipitation will afford a comparative idea of the amount present 
in any two or more samples. 

I have already advised the use of lime with Paris green or Lon- 
don purple for the purpose of taking up the soluble arsenic, by the 
formation of arsenite of lime. If this is done, or if the Bordeaux 
mixture is used with the arsenites, it will not matter if the poison 
contain soluble arsenic. | 

10. How can one determine uf Paris green 1s pure ? — It some- 
times happens that material which is obtained as Paris green con- 
tains no arsenic. We once procured such a sample, which proved 
to be chrome green. If the material is pure Paris green it will 
quickly and completely dissolve in common strong ammonia, giving 
a beautiful, rich, dark blue, clear liquid, whilst any of the com- 
pounds which would ordinarily be substituted for Paris green on 
account of their color and texture, will not behave in this manner 
in ammonia. Any insoluble residue is impurity. Chrome green 
will not dissolve in ammonia. 

11. What becomes of the arsenic when ut falls upon the soil ? — 
With the action of the rain and the falling of the leaves most of the 
arsenic which is applied to trees finally reaches the soil. What 
then becomes of it? If lime has been used with the spray the 
arsenic will be insoluble when it falls upon the soil. It is possible 
that the organic acids in the soil, and also carbonic acid, may dis- 
solve some of the arsenic, but it would be almost surely made im- 
mediately insoluble again by combination with lime or other soil 
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constituents. If soluble arsenic is placed on the soil it probably 
almost immediately goes into insoluble combinations, and remains 
where it was placed unless slightly washed down by mere mechani- 
cal means. Now some plants appear to have the power to take up 
every minute quantities of arsenic and still thrive — probably so 
minute that the nicest chemical test can scarcely discover it *—but 
any appreciable quantity of soluble arsenic in the soil quickly de- 
stroys the roots. If, therefore, the grass and other plants under 
sprayed trees continue to live, there need be no fear that the arsenic 
will injure the soil. 

We have made some study of the movement of arsenic in the soil 
during the past summer, and the results are here given. The 
chemical work was done by G. W. Cavanaugh, assistant chemist to 
the Experiment Station, the determination of arsenic being made 
by Marsh’s test, which is known to chemists as one of the most 
delicate means of detecting the poison. 


Experiment I. 


May 26th, 1895. Two ounces Paris green and four ounces lime 
were mixed in one quart of water, and the liquid was poured into 
a little hollow as large as a saucer in the bottom of a shallow furrow 
in firm but rather sterile moist, sandy land. A sample of the same 
Paris green was taken to the chemist and found to be of normal 
strength, and to contain a little arsenic soluble in cold creek water. 
On the night of the 26th nearly an inch (.87 in.) of rain fell, and 
on the night of the 28th I poured a quart of creek water on the 
area, covering it three inches deep. Samples of the underlying 
soil were taken for analysis as follows: 

A. May 30th. Sample taken two inches below the surface of the 
soil (that is, two inches underneath the stratum of poison). Three 
most careful analyses were made and not a trace of arsenic was 
found. 

B. June 6th. Sample taken two inches down, as before. In the 
meantime a slight rain had fallen (.09 in.) and the weather was very 
hot. Not a trace of arsenic was found. 

On October 7th, 1895, the soil was examined again, It had now 
received a total rainfall of about twelve and a half inches (12.35 in.) 


I en eng oe, 


*The student should consult Jiiger’s ‘ Uber die Wirkungen des Arseniks auf 
Pflanzen.” 
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The soil was very firmly compacted, and was light reddish yellow, 
denoting the absence of vegetable matter. Plants were growing 
profusely all about the spot, sending their roots close about the 
poisoned area. Upon making a section of the soil various holes 
were found, left by the decay of roots, and in these channels the 
Paris green could be plainly seen at a depth of two or three inches. 
Aside from this, there was no visible evidence of the Paris green in 
the soil, but the entire original application still lay intact just under 
the surface, having been slightly covered with soil by the rains of 
summer. 

C. Sample taken October 7th, 3 in. down, and found to contain 
the merest trace of arsenic, not enough to make a quantitative esti- 
mate possible. , 

D. Another sample at 3 in., which also showed the merest trace 
of arsenic. 

K. Sample at 5 in. showed considerable arsenic, more than at 
- 8 in. (C). On searching for the cause of this the sample was 
found to have the remains of a rootlet about the size of a knitting 
needle running down through it. It was evident that the arsenic 
had passed down this channel. Consequently another sample was 
taken : ; 

I. Five in. deep, in solid soil. No trace of arsenie under the 
most searching test. 

G. Seven in. deep. No arsenic. 


Kaperviment LT. 


On the 5th of June, 1895, 2 oz. of Paris green (from the same 
stock as that used in Exp. I.), without lime, was placed on an area 
as large as the two palms, ona low, black, moist soil which had been 
deeply spaded the fall before. The soil was loosened up an inch 
deep with the trowel and then lightly compressed with the hand 3 
and on this surface the poison was placed, and ‘then covered with a 
half inch of earth. This land was moist all summer long, and when 
the first examination was made, Oct. 5, the area had received eleven 
and a half (11.39) inches of rain. As in the first experiment, plants 
sprung up close about the spot and grew lustily. The examination 
in October showed that the under soil tended to run together in 
blocks, so that it was brittle and seamy; and angle-worms had 
worked in it. The basis of the soil was clay, which had become 
dark-colored by the accumulation of humus. 
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When the following samples were taken, Oct. 5, the old appli- 
cation of Paris green was still intact just under the surface, appar- 
ently as abundant as when first applied, but none of it could be 
traced in the soil by the eye. 

A. Soil taken at one-half in. below the layer of poison. Much 
arsenic present. 

B. Sample 1 in. down. Much arsenic present. 

C. Two in. down. Some arsenic found. 

D, Five in. <A very little arsenic was present. 

K. Seven in. down. A trace of arsenic found, yet the poison was 
even here more abundant than it was at 3 in. in the sand (O in Exp. I.) 

F. Eight in. down. No arsenic. 

The questions now occur how the arsenic went down in the soil, 
and why it went deeper in the clay loam than in the sand. We 
must first determine if the arsenic went into solution and was 
carried down by the natural drainage. It will be remembered that 
at 3 in. under the surface in the loose clay loam (A, Exp. IL), 
plenty of arsenic was found. A sample of this soil was thoroughly 
digested in hot water, and the water carefully tested for arsenic, but 
not a trace of it was found. This shows that the arsenic was in an 
insoluble condition, and that it was probably carried into the soil 
simply by the mechanical action of the rain. There are various 
other considerations which also support this view. We have seen 
that it evidently followed the remains of the root in one instance 
(EK. F. Exp. I.). It went down farther in the clay loam because that 
soil was seamy and burrowed by worms. The sand is a better 
filter. Again, if the arsenic had been dissolved in the soil water, it 
would have gone much farther down, tor the eleven inches of rain- 
fall on the moist soil of plot II. (there was no surface drainage 
possible) must have gone many more inches into the soil, for there 
were some heavy rains; and a similar remark will apply to plot I. 
Again, if the arsenic were in solution in the soil, it would pass 
laterally, as well as downwards, with the movement of soil water, 
and the plants which grew on the very edges of the plots would 
have suffered, 

The gist of the whole matter then, if we may generalize from 
these tests, is that the arsenites do not leach from the soil. They 
remain where they fall, the same as sand does, and are carried 
down only when there are crevices or other openings in the soil, 
and they then go down as insoluble compounds, and to a slight 
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extent, by the mere mechanical action of the water. It is really 
remarkable that the sand, in Exp. I., was such a perfect filter as to 
hold the great quantity of arsenic above a depth of three inches for 
over four months. If the soilin either experiment had been a homo- 
geneous subsoil, where the sun could not have cracked or checked 
it, it is fair to conclude that no arsenic could have penetrated it. 


II. THE CANKER-WORM. 


The canker-worm is one of the most dreaded scourges in west- 
ern New York. It isan old offender, and yet its appearance in 
an orchard or on shade trees still awakens as much terror as would 
the introduction of some strange and omnivorous pest from another 
country. The reason why the canker-worm always commands 
this wholesome respect is because it is a voracious feeder. It 
multiplies with astonishing rapidity when it has once established 
itself upon a plantation. Its work is so apparent that the most 
careless person is arrested by it. The presence of the canker-worm 
is an evidence of neglect, and it is at the same time a most efficient 
reminder of that fact to the owner of the plantation. It is a leaf- 
eating insect and should, therefore, be dispatched with Paris green. 
In fact, it is the very insect upon which the first efficient experi- 
ments were made with that insecticide and from which the recent 
development of the spraying of trees has come. An insect which 
has done so much good as to have demonstrated the means of its 
own destruction and to have given the hint for the annihilation of 
all its allies, should be held in pleasant remembrance. 

Yet, the orchardists complain that they cannot kill the canker- 
worm with poisons. Some persons even declare that its keenest 
delight is to feed on Paris green. It is well known, however, that 
the insect is as susceptible to poisons as other leaf-feeding worms, 
and there are experiments enough on record to show that spraying 
is capable of wiping out the pest. It is evident, therefore, that the 
reason why so many people fail to kill it by spraying is because 
they do not perform the work thoroughly and in season; and then, 
it is a fact that the worm very often becomes thoroughly established 
and settled in an orchard before the orchardist ever notices it, or, at 
least, before he decides to do anything about it. It is probably im- 
possible to rid an orchard of the worm in a single season if the pest 
is so numerous as to devour all the leaves. It should have been 
destroyed two or three years before such a state of affairs is possible. 
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On the 4th of last May, the Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Orleans County, asked us to make a test, and the society set. 
apart the orchard of F. D. Scott, near Medina, for the purpose. I 
had visited this orchard on the 25th of June, 1894, just after the 
worms had left it, and found many of the trees wholly bare of 
leaves. It is a full grown orchard of various varieties, on rather low 
ground, and comprising 240 trees set about 30 feet apart each way. 
It is a neglected orchard, and the worms have no doubt been work- 
ing in it for some years, although they were not observed until the 
serious outbreak of last year advertised their presence. On the 4th 
of May, last spring, when the plantation was put in our hands for 
experiment, there were no indications of worms in the orchard. On 
the 9th of May, I visited the orchard again and found myriads of 
worms ranging from an eighth-inch to a fourth-inch in length. They 
had already done considerable damage to the little leaves, and it was 
apparent that we were already too late to save the orchard from 
serious injury. The flower buds had mostly broken open, but the 
flowers had not yet expanded. The condition of the buds at this 
time was a little more forward than the cluster shown in the illus- 
tration on page 567. The leaves were about an inch long. 

On the 10th of May the spraying was begun. Since the day be- 
fore, the insects seemed to have increased with amazing rapidity, 
and when the limbs were rapped or jarred several excited worms 
would spin down from every leaf. It looked like a hopeless task to 
conquer them. The most infested part of the orchard was divided 
into six plots, and these were treated as follows: 

I. One pound Paris green and 2 pounds of lime to 200 gallons of 
water. 

II. One pound Paris green, 2 pounds lime, 144 gallons water. 

IiI. One-half pound Paris green, 4 pound London purple, 2 
pounds lime, 225 gallons water. 

IV. One pound London purple, 2 pounds lime, 96 gallons water. 

V. One pound acetate of lead, 54 ounces arsenate of soda, 200 
gallons water. (The arsenate of lead mixture used successfully 
against the gipsy moth in Massachusetts.) 

VI. One pound acetate of lead, 54 ounces arsenate of soda, 100 
gallons water. 

The spraying began at 9 o’clock in the morning. We used Ver- 
morel nozzles on a Y, and the liquid was applied until the trees were 
thoroughly wet and began to drip. My diary says that at 2 o’clock 
that afternoon “about one worm in every six is dead in Plot I.” 
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Saturday, May 11. “ Discouraged; even in Plot I. nine-tenths 


of the worms are in good health.” 


Monday, May 13. “Feeling better. Nine-tenths of the worms 


on Plots I. and II. are dead. Plot III. gives fairly good results, 


over half the worms being dead. Plot IV. about half the worms 


dead. Plots V.and V1. show few re 
dead worms, although the results Fy 
are passably good on the limbs 
which were very heavily sprayed.” 
On the 13th, most of the flowers 
were open, and the largest worms 
had reached the length of an inch. 
At this time, every green thing on 
the untreated trees, and on many ofthe treated ones, was 
alive with the industrious worms, which made great pre- 


tense of being offended whenever their feeding-places were 


in the least manner disturbed. The unwary visitor who 
jarred a limb would instantly find a web of the squirming 
and grotesque creatures swimming about his head, as the 
larvee dropped on their gossamer threads. Some of the less 
active individuals would remain upon the leaf, but would 
assume every manner of pose of which the insect nature is 
capable. Some of the worms would project themselves 
rigidly into the air whilst hanging on with one extremity, 
like so many shingle-nails driven into the leaves. 

Others hunch up their backs into a loop, and still others 
lie motionless upon the leaf. The greater number of the 
worms let go, however, when they are suddenly disturbed 
and drop instantly from one to three feet, letting out a 
thread as they go, at the end of which they hang motion- 
less for a time, as if enjoying the utmost serenity of mind. 
Sometimes an individual lets go again from the end of his 
thread and drops another notch ; and this operation may be 


repeated two or three times. If the disturbance passes, in &% 


a few minutes the worm ascends the rope. Figs. 185 and 
136 are characteristic illustrations of specimens secured in 
Scott’s orchard. 

Although the Paris green was plainly killing the worms, 
it was soon apparent that more than ordinary measures 
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must be taken to dispatch the scourge. Accordingly, we secured an 
outiit of McGowan nozzles, which would do double the work of the 
Vermorels, and sent our best man, Peter C. Toner, into the orchard 
to remain until he killed the worms. He began work on”the morn- 
ing of May 13th. It was evident at this time that the best results 
had been obtained from the Paris green, and the dilute mixture (1 
to 200, in Plot I.) had been as efficient as the stronger’one. Accord- 
ingly, we gave up all experimenting with mixtures,and gave our 
attention wholly to the worms, using 1 pound of Paris®green to 200 
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186.— A full crop. Natural size (Larve about 34 grown). 


gallons of water, adding a little lime to prevent injury to the foliage. 
Fig. 137 shows a portion of Mr. Scott’s orchard. This second spray- 
ing was done with great thoroughness, and I append diaries of it in 
order that the reader may calculate the cost of the treatment, if he 
desires. The gang consisted of our man Toner, and a helper, with 
a one-horse wagon carrying a 50-gallon barrel. It was necessary to 
go from ten to forty rods for water. 

May 13. Began work at 10 o’clock; used 5 barrels of mixture; 
quit at 5:30. Hauled water about 40 rods. 

May 14. Rain and snow. 
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May 15. Began’work at 10 o’clock; used 10 barrels of mixture. 
From now on, the water was procured near the orchard. "Went over 
the trees sprayed on the 13th, because of the rain. 


137.— The orchard which was sprayed for Canker-worm. 


May 16. Used 9 barrels ; pump had to be repaired, causing some 
loss of time. 
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May 17. Finished the orchard, using 11 barrels of mixture; quit 
at 5 o’clock. 

Certain Roxbury Russet trees were the worst affected. In fact, 
the worms were so numerous that it seemed well nigh an impossi- 
bility to annihilate them. These trees, therefore, received par- 
ticular attention. Toner’s diary is as follows: 

May 13. “Sprayed Russets in the afternoon, and they were 
alive with worms.” 

May 15. “Examined the Russet trees and found the worms 
lively and in good health, but think the failure of the spray was due 
to the rain of yesterday and the night before. Sprayed them again 
this morning. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon the worms were as 
lively as ever.” 

May 16. “Found worms dying on the Russet trees. One of 
the trees which was the worst on yesterday morning had scarcely a 
worm on this evening. Believe they can be killed out with the 
Paris green if the spraying is well done.” 

May 17. Found a few worms on the Russet trees. Sprayed 
them again in the morning. At night there were scarcely any 
left.” 

Not counting the first day’s work, there were used 1,500 gallons 
of mixture. The orchard has 240 trees, making a trifle over 6 gal- 
lons of liquid to the tree. 

I visited the orchard on the 18th and found the worms nearly all 
dead, and I was much pleased with the result. Great damage had 
been done to the foliage, however, and it was evident that the 
injury in a badly infested orchard can not be averted in a single 
year. On the 22d I was in the orchard again, and my diary reads 
as follows: “Rarely a worm to be found in good health. Most 
trees seem to be entirely free, the Russets almost completely so ; now 
and then a limb has a few worms, but they are mostly small and evi- 
dently hatched out since the spraying wasdone. Yet these Russets 
look brown and scorched from the work of the worms.” The pho- 
tograph on page 586 was taken at this time. 

On June Ist my associate, Mr. Lodeman, visited the orchard and 
reported a good many worms, although they were not in serious 
numbers. Subsequently the worms became more numerous, 
although they never did noticeable damage to the orchard after we 
left it. These later worms had evidently hatched out late in the 
season, but it is probable that most of them were killed by the 
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poison still remaining on the trees. We had demonstrated that a 
thorough treatment with Paris green is capable of destroying the 
canker-worm, and the subsequent care of the orchard was left to the 
owner. ‘The orchard should have been sprayed again. I expect 
that if the orchard now receives two thorough sprayings each 
spring, as advised for the codlin-moth, the canker-worms will dis- 
appear, but if the orchard is neglected the worms will likely be as 
bad as ever in a year or two. I visited the orchard again on-the 
first of August, and found that many of the trees which had been 
most seriously involved were making a fairly good growth, with 
large and strong leaves, although the ragged, early foliage was still 
upon the trees. Last year many of the trees lost their foliage com- 
pletely and most of them made no growth. 

There are two species of canker-worms, the fall and the spring 
species. The one which is now common in western New York 
seems to be the spring canker-worm (Paleacrita vernata, formerly 
known as Antsopteryx vernata). The worms feed greedily for 
three or four weeks and then go into the ground where they enter 
the pupa state and remain until the following spring. Occasion- 


ally the moths appear in late fall or during warm spells in winter, 


but they usually emerge in early spring, when the 
buds begin to swell. The thin-winged, white 
male moth is shown full size in Fig. 188, which 
figure is made from nature with great care. The 
eal) «female moth (Fig. 139) is wingless, and crawls up 
Was i Nig =the tree, laying her eggs under shreds of bark or 
UN inact mothofcan- in the expanding buds. The eggs hatch unevenly 


Ker-worm. Fullsize. or else the period of egg-laying is long, for the 
worms continued, to appear in Mr, Scott’s orchard this year for a period 


of two weeks or more. The reader is familiar with the 
bandages of tar, printer’s ink, cotton, and other materials 
placed about the trees to prevent the female moth from 
clinbing up. These devices are very serviceable for large 

shade trees, but if the fruit grower keeps his orchard in #39 Female 
cultivation and'sprays honestly once or twice each year for *™ 
codlin-moth and other insects, he need not fear the canker- 
worm. 
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SUMMARY. 


1. Spraying is only one of several means or operations which the 
pomologist must master if he aspires to the greatest and most 
uniform success. Other fundamentally important requisites are till- 
ing, fertilizing and pruning. 


2. Spraying is not necessary to successful results every year, but 
inasmuch as the farmer cannot foretell the need of the operation, he 
should spray as a matter of insurance. 


3. Spraying is almost sure to be of some benefit every year, par- 
ticularly upon apple, pear, plum and quince trees. 


4. Spraying is of little consequence unless carefully and honestly 
done. ‘The spray must actually reach every point which it is in- 
tended to protect. 


5. Prepare for the year’s campaign during the previous winter, 
by reading the latest teachings, and by completing pumps and 
appliances. Give particular attention to a convenient wagon outfit 
(Figs. 183, 134). 


6. The Bordeaux mixture need not be made up at each using in 
the exact numbers of the formula. The copper sulphate may be 
permanently dissolved in water and the lime may be slaked. 
When the mixture is prepared, the stock solution of vitriol is 
diluted, the lime added, and the tank filled to the required amount. 

7. Spraying is well nigh futile unless the operator understands 
precisely what he sprays for. 


8. The time to spray is when the operation is needed to protect 
the plant. This will vary, therefore, with every season and every 
different pest. In general, we advise spraying apples and pears 
twice, first, when the fruit-buds open, but before the flowers expand, 
and again when the blossoms fall. 


9. The presence of soluble arsenic in Paris green may be deter- 
mined by a test with sulphuret of hydrogen. 


10. Pure Paris green dissolves completely in ammonia, giving a 
rich ceep blue liquid. 
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11. The arsenic which falls upon the soil seems to become or to 
remain in an insoluble condition, and passes downwards, if at all, to 
a very little distance and then only by the mechanical action of 
water in carrying it through spaces in the soil. 


13. The canker-worm can be killed by honest spraying with Paris 
green, 1 part to 200 gallons of water. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
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HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


RESPECTING THE 


Banc OF FRUIT TREES, 


WITH SOME REFLECTIONS UPON WEEDS. 


The father of humankind himself ordains 
The husbandman should tread no path of flowers, 
But waken the sleeping land by sleepless pains.— 
So pricketh he these indolent hearts of ours, 
Lest his realms be in hopeless torpor held. 
* # * * * * 

And all these things he did, 
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{rHaca, October 12, 1895. 
The Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany : 


CorneELL Untversiry, 


Str: The one subject which is uppermost in the minds of the 
fruit-growers of western New York is the cause of the failures of 
the apple orchards to bear. There are two methods of investigating 
the subject. One method aims to collect data from the orchards 
themselves, from every condition and location in which they are 
grown, and to reflect upon the mass of observation and experience 
which is thus acquired. This method is essentially one of general- 
ization, and it is safe only when the student brings to his aid an 
extended series of facts, and when he considers them with judicial 
deliberation. Its chief fault is the danger that the student may 
overlook certain minor facts, and that his generalizations may be 
applied to too many diverse conditions. Yet, in most subjects 
touching the general economy of agriculture, such as the manage- 
ment of land and crops and business, it is a most promising method 
of research. ) 

The other method consists of a minute examination of a few facts 
or a small field, and the drawing of such conclusions from them as 
seem to apply to broader areas. It is essentially a specialization, 
and it is safe only when the facts under observation are positively 
understood, and when applications are made by the student with 
the greatest caution. Its fundamental details are so exact, and it 
presents such an array of figures and facts, that it at once enlists the 
sympathies of the reader and convinces him; therefore, it is gen- 
erally considered to be the proper type of scientific inquiry. Its chief 
fault is the danger that conclusions which are undoubtedly true for 
a narrow field may be held to be equally true for a wide one. 

When the Nixon bill was passed a year and a half ago, and we 
were asked to study the horticulture of western New York, it was 
conceived that an inquiry into the lessening productiveness of 
orchards was more needed than any other single investigation. 
From that time until now the subject has been constantly under 
consideration, and two bulletins (72 and 84) have already been 
devoted to some aspects of it. The question has been divided into 
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two parts—one, a study of the general conditions of our orcharding, 
the summary conclusions of which are presented in this paper; and 
the other, a study of the exact behavior of individual trees, a subject 
which was taken up by Professor Roberts and the summary of 
which is given in Bulletin 103. These two bulletins complement 
each other, therefore, and they represent the latest and best knowl- 
edge which we have been able to apply to the perplexed subject of 
orchard management, particularly to that part of the subject which 
is associated with the declining productiveness in recent years. In 
the preparation of the present bulletin, the writer has had before 
him the results of observations made in many hundred orchards in 
western New York during two seasons; and in Professor Roberts” 
account there is published a more complete chemical history of fruit 
trees than has ever before been made in this country, and his bul- 
letin presents the strongest arguments yet advanced for the better: 
feeding and care of orchard trees. 

The two investigations have reached essentially the same conclu- 
sions—that orchards need more thorough tilling and fertilizing than 
they commonly receive. A most gratifying feature of the inquiries. 
is the fact that both have arrived independently, and from very dif- 
ferent points of view, at exactly the same conclusion respecting the 
causes of the singular circumstance that land which is cropped 
with nursery trees is generally incapable of soon raising another 
crop of such trees. This is not due to the depletion of the elements 
of plant food in the soil, but to the modification of the texture of 
the soil consequent upon methods of handling the crop and upon 
the fact that both roots and tops of the plants are removed bodily, 
leaving practically no vegetable matter to enliven the land. A num- 
ber of experiments are now in hand in nursery lands which may be 
expected to throw additional light upon some of these problems. 
These two bulletins are submitted to be published and distributed 
under Chapter 230 of the Laws of 1895. 

L. H. BAILEY: 


OPINIONS OF LEADING WRITERS TOUCHING THE 
CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS. 


The looser the ground is kept for the first, and indeed for several 
succeeding years, the more certain and more vigorous will be the 
growth of the orchard—in the luxuriance and colour of the foliage 
of contiguous plantations, I have found every stage of cultivation 
strongly marked: those orchards which have been two years under 
cultivation, exhibit a striking superiority over those which have been 
but one year under the plough; while these, in turn, surpass the 
fields in clover or in grain, both in the quantity and size of the 
fruit.— Welliam Coxe, A View of the Cultwation of Fruit trees, 
1817, (The jirst American frwut-book.) 

We next proceed to cultivate the soil beneath, and between the 
trees, until they arrive at their complete size, as the quality, excel- 
lence and maturity of the fruit will, in a great measure, depend 
upon its proper culture. * * * In fact, it has been ascertained 
by experience and observation, that apples, pears, peaches, etc., 
attain to their highest perfection only when the soil about the roots 
is kept open, and frequently manured.—/James Thacher, The Amer- 
ican Orchardist, 1st Edition, 1822. 

Fallow crops are the best for orchards,—potatoes, vines, buck- 
wheat, roots, Indian corn, and the like. * * * If we desire our 

trees to continue in a healthy bearing state, we should, therefore, 
- manure them as regularly as any other crop, and they will amply 
repay the expense.—A. J. Downing, The Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America, 1st Ldition, 1845. 

Among the hoed crops which are best suited to young trees, are 
potatoes, ruta bagas, beets, carrots, beans, and all low hoed crops.— 
* * * All sown crops are to be avoided, and grass is still worse. 
Meadows are ruinous—John J. Thomas, The Fruit Culturist, 
Fourth Edition, 1847. 

Grain crops should never be planted among trees, as they deprive 
them of air to a very injurious extent. If no root crops are culti- 
vated, the ground should be kept clean and mellow with the one 
horse plough and cultivator. * * Every third or fourth year 
the trees should receive a dressing of well-decomposed manure or 
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compost.— Patrick Barry, The Fruit Garden, 1st Edition, 
1860. 

If the ground, which has been appropriated to the orchard, be 
also occupied as farming land, as is usually done for a few years 
after planting, while the trees are small, it should be exclusively 
devoted to hoed crops; by which is meant those that require con- 
stant cultivation and stirring of the soil—Jodn A. Warder, 
Apples, 1867. 

The entire soil where an orchard is growing should be either 
mulched, or cultivated, or hoed over so frequently during the grow- 
ing season, that all vegetation will be completely subdued.—S. £. 
Todd, The Apple Culturist, 1871. 


I. Observations on the Care of Fruit-Trees. 


In considering the subject of the proper care to be given to fruit- 
trees, one is struck with the fact that all kinds of fruits are sufi- 
ciently productive in western New York, save only the apple; and 
a moment’s reflection brings to mind the fact that the apple, alone, 
is the fruit which is commonly raised in sod and which everywhere 
receives the least attention. The presumption is at once raised, 
therefore, that this sod and neglect are in some vital .way associated 
with the declining productiveness of apple-trees. In order to put 
ourselves right upon the question we must first of all ascertain, if 
we can, why the apple is of all fruits the most neglected. 

My older readers will recall the fact that until recent years the 
effort of the farmer has been directed to the growing of hay, grain 
and stock. Previous to this generation the growing of fruit has 
been a matter of secondary or even incidental importance. A bit 
of rocky or waste land, or an odd corner about the buildings, was 
generally given over to the apple orchard, and if the trees received 
any attention whatever it was after all other demands of the farm 
had been satisfied. All this was particularly true of the farming 
previous to the second third of this century, and the apple and 
_ standard pear orchards of the country still record the old method. 
It has required at least a generation of men in which to thoroughly 
establish any new agricultural system, and the time is not yet fully 
arrived for the passing ont of the old orchards and the coming in 
of the new. In other fruits than apples and standard pears the 
generations of trees are comparatively short lived and those fruits 
sooner feel the effects of new agricultural teachings. Orchards of 
plums, dwarf pears, apricots, cherries and quinces have mostly come 
into existence along with the transition movement from the old to 
the new farming, and they have been planted seriously, with the 
expectation of profit, the same as the grain crops have. Peaches 
had passed out in most parts of the east, and they are now coming 
in again, with the new agriculture. At the present time men buy 
farms for the sole purpose of raising fruit, a venture which would 
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have been a novelty fifty years ago; but the habit of imitation is so 
strong that the apple planter patterns after the old orchards which 
were grown under another and now a declining system of agricul- 
ture, and many of which are still standing on the old farms of New 
York State. 

But there is still another reason for the neglect of the apple 
orchard. Until fifty or sixty years ago the chief end of the apple 
was the cider barrel. All the old writings enforce this idea. John 
Taylor’s famous “ Arator,” printed in Virginia early in this century, 
declares that “the apple will furnish some food for hogs, a luxury 
for his family in winter, and a healthy liquor for himself and his 
laborers all the year.’ He says that ‘good cider would be a 
national saving of wealth, by expelling foreign liquor, and of life, 
by expelling the use of ardent spirits.” Coxe’s “Oultivation of 
Fruit Trees,” in 1817, devotes nine chapters to cider and its pro- 
ducts. The whole temper of the country was to make cider of the 
apple. There is a record that one settlement near Boston, of about 
forty families, made nearly three thousand barrels of cider in 1721 ; 
and another New England town of 200 families made “near ten 
thousand barrels.” Now, any apple will make cider; and the 
presence of worms and apple-scab, and all the other accessories, may 
be supposed to add to the merits of the product. It was not neces- 
sary to care for orchards which were to grow cider, and the habit of 
neglecting them has become so indelibly impressed upon the public 
mind that all the teachings.of the last generation have not been 
able to erase it. The sod orchard is a survival. 

Now, I am not urging that the farmer shall put his apple or- 
chard under clean tillage. I am simply trying to press home the 
fact that apple trees must receive thought and care if the owner 
is to expect much return from them. If tillage and timely effort 
are good for corn, and peach trees, and blackberries, they ought 
also to be good for apple trees. I asked a farmer not long ago 
what his apple orchard is worth. “It is worth a good deal. A 
crop of apples is a clean gift.” He said more than he knew, 
and his thought is uppermost in many farmers’ minds in this State. 
If a thing is “a clean gift,” no effort has been expended to secure 
it. It is no merit of the average farmer if now and then he goes 
into his orchard and finds a crop of apples there ; and he should not 
complain if half the apples are scabby and all of them are wormy. 
It is a generous soil which gives a crop of hay or grain year after 
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year under a most neglectful treatment, and then occasionally throws 
in a crop of apples to boot. 

My reader may agree with these general remarks, but he insists 
that we tell him just how to make his apple orchard bear. He 
wants methods. And this is just what no one can give him. 
Every farmer should know his own farm better than any one else 
knows it. He knows the soils, the exposures, his own limitations of 
help and capital, and all the many interacting factors which make a 
piece of land a farm. Some one may be able to instruct him in 
principles, but he must apply them for himself. A principal may 
need a different application on every farm. Every farmer knows 
this fact, when he comes to think of it; for there are no two good 
farmers who perform the same operation in the same way. If a 
person once knows the underlying reasons for plowing in the fall or 
in the spring, or deep or shallow, he can soon think it all out for 
himself just how he ought to plow on his own place. 

What will make my orchard bear? Nobody knows. Ask the 
trees. Study the conditions. Think about the orchard. Try one 
method here?and another there. Try to find ont why it does not 
bear. Perhaps the varieties are not productive ones. Perhaps the 
flowers do not fertilize. Perhaps the soil is too low or too poor. 
The orchard may need spraying, or, possibly, even manuring or 
plowing up, or pruning. Or, oftener, perhaps it needs cutting down 
and a new one started all over again, with the matter done right 
from the beginning. It is hard work to break a colt when he is ten 
years old, and then he never makes a good horse. 

It is certain that there is no one cause for the failure of all apple 
orchards to bear. There are many, perhaps very many causes. The 
experimenter should be able to discover these causes and to explain 
them; but just which one is at the bottom of the failure in any 
particular orchard the owner himself must find out, if he can. 
And he cannot expect to find out in one day or perhaps in one year. 
He must revolve the matter in his mind, as he goes and comes, day 
by day, in rain and shine, and he will finally come to an opinion, 
unless, unfortunately, he has an opinion before he begins to revolve 
the matter. 

It may help the farmer if I enumerate the chief causes which 
seem to us to be responsible for most of the failures of orchards. 
These suggestions ‘are meant to apply with particular force to the 
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apple, although they are true in varying degrees of all other 
fruits. 

1. The farmer wants to get his fruit without earning it.—The 
farmer’s frame of mind is likely to be something like this, “ How 
can I secure that crop with the least expenditure of effort?” A 
more rational attitude is one which asks, “ How much labor can I 
put upon that crop with profit?” In orchard-growing, particularly 
if the orchard is of apples, there is still much of the old feeling that 
trees can wait until all other crops of the farm are served. As the 
orchard is conceived in the mind of the planter, so will the harvest 
most likely be. A plantation poorly planned, or not planned at all, 
carries its faults throughout its life. For this reason, I think it 
impossible to make many of the orchards of the State profitable, 
even if now given the best of care. 

2, There are frequent mistakes in the choice of land and sites 
Jor an orchard.— There is, in general, accurate practice in western 
New York in the selection of the proper soil for trees — clay for 
pears, clay loams for plums and quinces, sands for peaches, and 
loose loams for apples — but there seems to be less attention given 
to the choice of the aspect and the “lay of the land:” A person 
who has nearly one hundred acres of unprofitable apple orchard 
asked me to inspect his place for the purpose of discovering the 
cause of the unproductiveness of the trees. It required buta glance 
at the plantation to see that the land was wholly unsuited to apples. 
It was flat land, with a tenacious and impervious subsoil lying only 
a foot or two below the surface. In order to carry off the water, 
the owner had left the dead-furrows open and had plowed a series 
of open ditches about the borders of the plantation. He supposed 
that if he carried off the surface water, all the requirements would 
be satisfied ; but the hard subsoil remained intact, and the roots of 
the trees lay near the surface, so that when I visited the place, in 
mid-summer, the trees were suffering from drought. The trees had 
no doubt soon robbed the surface soil of most of its richness and, 
unable to penetrate the lower levels freely, they were now stunted 
and unthrifty. The owner had various expedients in mind for the 
renovation of the orchard, but the very first requisite—a thorough 
system of tile drains—had not occurred to him. All other treat- 
ment will probably be well-nigh useless until these drains are 
supplied; and even then I doubt if the orchard can ever be made 
profitable, for such sites are never good orchard lands and the habit 
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of the trees is now probably too thoroughly established to be easily 
overcome. 

This instance is a type of very many orchards in western New 
York. ‘There are other apple and pear and plum orchards which 
stand upon dry and leachy hillsides. Good drainage, thorough 
tillage and fertilizing are capable of correcting some of these fun- 
damental difficulties of site and soil, but these treatments, to be 
most effective, must be begun early in the life of the orchard. 

3. Weglect of tillage is the commonest fault of the orchards of 
western New York.—Apples and some other fruits, yield so well 
under neglect that it has come to be acommon notion that they 
do not need tillage. There are many orchards in sod which are 
profitable, and these have been held to be proof that orchards 
thrive best in sod. But by far the greater number of orchards in 
grass, the country over, are unprofitable, and it seems to be a safer 
generalization to say that these are proofs that fruit trees do not 
give profitable return in sod. Every orchard is profoundly in 
fluenced by the particular soil and other conditions in which it 
grows, and it is generally impossible to ascribe its behavior directly 
either to soddiness or sodlessness. . But if one contrasts for a moment 
the known effects of tillage and neglect upon the soil, he will see 
at once that good judicious cultivation must give the better results 
in orchards; and there is ample proof of it in all annual crops, and 
even in most fruits, particularly in grapes, berries, peaches and 
plums. The latter plants are always thought of as cultivable crops, 
yet they do not differ from apple trees in any fundamental method 
of living. | 

Let us recall some of the effects of tillage upon the soil: 

It sete free plant food ; 
promotes nitrification 5 
supplies air to the soil and roots ; 
makes all the soil available, by fining it; 
breaks up the hard-pan ; 
makes a reservoir for water ; 
warms and dries the soil ; 
saves the rain, by taking it into the soil ; 
prevents evaporation, or conserves moisture } 
sends the roots of trees downwards, and makes the moisture 
and fertility of the subsoil available. , 
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All these benefits must be as useful to the apple tree as they are 
to strawberries or currants. Yet, tillage may be a positive damage 
to the orchard, if injudiciously done. Just what is judicious tillage 
must be determined for every farm and every season; in fact, just 
here is the point where the greatest skill is required in farming. A 
man must know the underlying principles of the operation before 
he can practice it successfully. Yet two or three points of advice: 
may be noted in passing : 

a. Tillage should be begun early in the season, in orchards.— 
Trees complete most of their growth by the first of July. Early 
tillage saves the moisture which has accumulated during the winter 
and the spring ; it is capable of putting the soil in fine mechanical 
condition, and this condition is more important than fertility; it 
warms up the soil and sets the plants quickly to work; it turns. 
under the herbage when that herbage is soft and moist and when 
there is moisture in the soil, so that the herbage soon breaks down 
and decays. All catch crops on the orchard should be plowed under 
just as soon as the ground is dry enough in the spring, for these: 
crops soon pump the water from the soil and cause it to bake and 
cement together, and the longer they remain the more difficult it is. 
to cause them to rot when turned under. Hard and woody herbage: 
plowed under late in the season, may remain as a foreign body in 
the soil all summer, breaking the connection between the upper and 
the lower soil and thereby preventing the upward movement of the 
water and causing the top soil to completely dry out. The chief 
value of crimson clover, rye, or other catch crop in the orchard, 
lies m its fall growth and its protection of the soil in winter, not in 
ats growth im spring. : 

6. Tillage should generally be stopped in late summer or very 
early fall.— The tree has completed its growth. It must now ripen 
and prepare for winter. It can spare some of the moisture which 
comes with the fall rains. We may, therefore, sow some catch or 
cover crop. This crop will, if properly plowed under, greatly 
improve the mechanical condition of the soil; its roots will catch 
some of the leaching nitrates, of which the roots of the trees are 
now in little need; it will catch the rains and snows of fall and 
winter and hold them until they gradually percolate into the earth; 
it will prevent the puddling and cementing of the soil during 
winter ; it will dry out the soil quickly in spring, if the plant is one 


140.— Stand of Crimson Clover at Cornell. 
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which survives the winter and starts early 
into growth, thereby making very early tillage 
possible. What this cover crop shall be must 
be determined by local conditions. It is prob- 
able that better results will be attained if 
different crops are used in different years, in 
arough sort of rotation. Crimson clover is 
certainly one of the best. This is an annual. 
If/sown too early, it becomes too mature in 
the fall and kills out; if sown too late, it 
secures insufficient root-hold and is killed by 
the winter. We now think that about the 
middle of July or the first of August is the 
safest time to sow it, under normal conditions, 
in this latitude. Fig. 140 isa view in a crim- 
son clover patch on the Cornell plantation 
taken last spring, and for which the seed was 
sown the middle of July, 1894. Other good 
cover crops are peas, vetch, and possibly, now 
and then a year’s crop of field clover. Oats, 
sowed corn, rape, spurry, buckwheat, rye, may 
be used occasionally. 

c. Begin to tll when\the orchard is planted, 
and tll the entire surface.— If trees are prop- 
erly set and if cultivation is begun the first 
year, the roots will go deep enough to escape 
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141.— The roots of a pear tree, in hard tilled land. 
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the plow. The roots of trees spread much farther than the tops. 
I will give some examples from trees of which we have carefully 
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measured the tops and roots. Fig. 141 shows a standard Howell 
pear tree set in 1889. It grows on a hard clay knoll. The full 
spread of the top is seven ) 
feet. Two roots were | 
Jaid bare, and they ran off | 
in one direction to a dis- 
tance of 21 feet. Assum- 
ing that they ran an equal 
distance in the other direc- 
tion, the spread of roots 
was 42 feet, or just six 
times that of the top. 
And yet it is commonly 
said that the spread of 
roots and tops is about 
equal! Now, these roots 
were long and whip-like. 
The soil was so poor that 
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142.— Roots of an apple tree in good, tilled soil. 


tilled soil. Here the roots are in good pasture and they remain 
at home; yet their spread is twice that of the top. The top 
of this tree had a diameter of 8 feet, and we were able to follow 
the roots 8 feet upon the side in which we dug. These object 
lessons enforce the importance of tilling all the land between the 
trees. 

But these figures teach another lesson. Even at their highest 
point the roots of Fig. 141 are 8 inches below the surface. 
They escape the plow. A like remark applies to Fig. 142. Now, 
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look’at Fig. 143. This tree is the same age as the others, but has 
always stood in sod. The roots ran 10 feet in one direction and 
the total spread of the top was 6 feet, but the roots lie just under- 
neath the surface. This land could not be plowed without great 
injury to the tree. Let us consider the relation of this tree to 
moisture ; the roots are in the driest part of the soil; the grass is 
pumping out the water and locking it up in its own tissues, and 
sending it into the atmosphere with great rapidity; the soil is 
baked and pulls up the water by capillary attraction and dis- 
charges it into the air; there is no tillage to stop this waste by 
spreading a mulch of loose and dry soil over the earth. If one 
were to sink a well under this tree and were to erect a windmill 
and pump he could not so completely deprive the tree of moisture ! 
And the less moisture the less food ! 

d. Cultwate in such manner that the land will be in uniform 
Jie tilth.—Every good farmer knows that the value of his crop 
depends more upon the tilth of the soil than upon the richness of it. 
Fertility is largely locked up in poorly tilled lands. Orchards 
which are plowed late in spring are usually in bad condition all the 
season, especially if the soil is clay. Fall plowing upon stiff and 
bare lands is apt to result in the puddling of the soil by the rain and 
snow; if there is sod on the land this injury is less likely to follow. 
In general it is best to let orchard lands pass the winter under a 
catch crop. 

4, Lack of available plant food is unquestionably the cause of 
much of the failure of orchards.— This fact is strongly emphasized 
in Bulletin 103, which shows that apple trees on a single acre may 
use, in the course of the twenty most productive years, over $400 
worth of nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus; and if the owner 
wants large crops, the trees must have a still larger amount of food. 
The soil itself is a great storehouse of plant food, and this treasure 
is unlocked by the judicious tillage which I have recommended, but 
plant food must be added also to the soil if the best results are desired. 
It should be said, however, that no amount of fertilizer can atone 
for neglect of cultivation, for unless the soil is in congenial mechani- 
cal condition the plant is incapable of utilizing the food which may 
be applied. The better the tillage, the greater the benefit which 
comes from the use of fertilizers. 

There is much yet to be learned respecting the fertilizing of 
orchard lands. In general, nitrogen can be supplied in sufficient 
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quantity by thorough tillage and the use of occasional cover 
crops of crimson clover, peas or vetch. In fact, it seems to 
be easy to apply too much nitrogen 
on some lands, causing the trees to 
make a too heavy growth. Young 
trees make light drafts of potash and 
phosphorie acid, and it is probable i) 
that apples and pears do not need 
much fertilizing on good soils for the | 
first three or four years, if they are 4 fy 
given good cultivation, unless other 
crops are grown with them. But just | 
as soon as the trees show an inclina- \ | b | 
tion to bear, judicious applications of XY Fy 
the mineral fertilizers may be made. SY Uh 
If this fertilizing is begun thus early \ HH 
in the life of the orchard, and if the af 
tillage is good, the applications need 

not be very heavy, but they should 
be applied every year. ‘Two or three 
hundred pounds of high-grade muri- 
ate of potash, and an equal weight 
of some high-grade phosphate (as 
Florida or South Carolina rock or 
fossil bone) may be considered to be 
good dressings. Stable manures are 
excellent, but they are so seldom 
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143.—Roots of an apple tree in sod. 


to be had in sufficient quantity that they are practically 
beyond reach. A leading virtue of the stable manures is the 
vegetable matter which they contain and which puts the soil 
into good mechanical condition; but this fiber can also be had by 
the use of cover crops. 

In nursery lands, the soil is injured in its mechanical texture by 
the methods of cultivation and treatment. The best nursery lands 
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are the “strong” lands, or those which contain a basis of clay, and 
these are the ones which soonest suffer under unwise treatments. 
The nursery land is kept under clean culture and it is therefore. 
deeply pulverized. There is practically no herbage on the soil to 
protect it during the winter. When the crop is removed, even the 
roots are taken out of the soil. For four or five years, the land 
receives practically no herbage which can rot and pass into humus. 
And then, the trees are dug in the fall, often when the soil is in 
unfit condition, and this fall digging amounts to a fall plowing. 
The soil, deeply broken and robbed of its. humus, runs together and 
cements itself before the following summer; and it then requires. 
three or four years of “rest” in clover or other herbage crop to 
bring it back into its rightful condition. This resting period allows 
nature—if man grants her the privilege—to replace the fiber in the 
soil and to make it once more so open and warm and kindly that 
plants can find a congenial root-hold in it. 

5. All remedial treatments are generally begun too late in the 
life of the orchard.—It is probable that plants become fixed in their 
habits by living long in uniform conditions, and that this habit is. 
not readily broken. At all events, every observing horticulturist 
knows that it is often a difficult matter to induce in plants a habit. 
of life which is directly contrary to the accustomed one. Apple 
trees should bear well when they are ten years planted. If they 
have not established a bearing habit by the time they are twenty 
years old, it may be a difficult matter to impress a new character 
upon them then. Whilst we advise the plowing up and pruning of 
all neglected and protitless orchards, we can not hope that this treat- 
ment will always rescue the most confirmed cases of unproductive- 
ness. By the time an apple orchard is eight or ten years old, the. 
owner should begin to see indications of its probable future behavior, 
and he should then begin his endeavors towards any change which 
he desires to bring about. | 

If an old or mature orchard still refuses to bear, it is likely that. 
some radical change in the method of treating it may be useful. 
Many orchards develop a habit of redundant wood-bearing, and 
these are often thrown into fruiting by some check to the trees, as. 
severe pruning, girdling and the like. Probably every orchardist 
has observed that the attacks of borers sometimes cause trees to 
bear. It is an old maxim that checking growth induces fruitful- 
ness. This is the explanation of the fact that driving nails into. 
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plum and peach trees sometimes sets the trees to bearing, and also 
of the similar influence exerted by a label wire which has cut into 
the bark, or of a partial break in a branch. Girdling or ringing to 
set trees into bearing is an old and well known practice. It is not 
to be advised as a general resort, but I should not hesitate to em- 
ploy it upon one or two of the minor branches of an unprofitable 
tree for the purpose of determining if the tree needs a check. I 
saw a Baldwin tree this year in which two large limbs had been 
girdled last year, and these limbs were bending with fruit whilst 
the remaining branches and the adjacent trees were barren. Gird- 
ling may generally be done with safety in spring when the leaves 
are putting out. A ring of bark two or three inches wide may be 
removed clear to the wood, and entirely encircling the limb. I 
have heard of excellent results following the simple ringing of 
trees, which consists in severing the bark — but removing none of 
it — completely around the tree with a sharp knife, in spring. 
These are, of course, only incidental operations to be employed with 
caution and then only upon branches of less importance. Their 
value is wholly one of experiment, to aid the owner in determining 
what fundamental treatment the orchard probably needs. 

6. Orchards are commonly grown on shares with other crops.— 
There can be little objection to the growing of hoed crops in an 
orchard until the trees show signs of bearing, if the land is well 
tilled and the crops are liberally fed; but land can not be expected 
to give good yields of fruit and of other crops at the same time 
_ The worst of all crops for the orchard — and they are also the com- 
monest ones — are hay and grain, because they allow of no tillage 
to conserve moisture and to alleviate the soil. It is well known 
that grass farming makes grass farmers; that is, continuous hay- 
raising sells off the fertility without replacing it and impoverishes 
the farm and eventually impoverishes the farmer. This is why our 
interior hill farms are now so much run down. What, then, shall 
we think of the farmer who expects to raise both hay and apples on 
the same land year after year ? 

If one wants to raise hay or grain, it is the cheapest to grow it 
where there are no trees to bother. If he wants to grow apples or 
grapes, he had better choose some other place than a meadow or 
graintield. 

7. Failures are often caused or aggravated by neglect of prun- 
ing.— There is less frequent neglect in this direction in western 
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New York than in the others which I have mentioned. Horticul- 
turists have been well taught, by books, periodicals and nursery- 
men’s catalogues, how to train and shape the plant, but there is very 
little good advice respecting the$proper treatments of the orchard 
soil. Yet the apple; orchard, which is the least productive of all 
our fruit plantations, is at the same time the very one which re- 
ceives least attention in pruning. It is fair to assume that some of 
the failure is due to this inattention; and there is also sufficient 
direct experience to prove that careful and thorough pruning is 
essential to best results in fruit-raising. 

8. Much of the unprofitableness of fruit plantations is due to 
the incursions of msects and fungi.—This is the subject which has 
latterly received the major part of the attention of persons who are 
engaged in studying the difficulties of fruit growing, and it is not 
strange that there has arisen a general belief that these enemies are 
the one chief cause of the failures of orchards. I am convinced 
that the experimenters have not overstated the destructiveness of 
the insects and fungi, but there is danger that the silence upon other 
and more fundamental matters in orchard economy, may tend to 
magnify the enemies beyond their comparative importance. I 
should not emphasize spraying less, but should emphasize tillage 
and other good care more. . 

The literature of spraying is now voluminous, and the farmer 
should be able to instruct himself upon all matters of immediate 
practical importance; but whilst he is spraying he should also not 
forget to look for borers, and to clean up old rubbish piles and 
waste places about the plantation. 

9. Profit and loss is often a question of varieties—Many or- 
chards contain such an ill-assorted lot of varieties that even when 
the crop is good it is worth little. What varieties to plant is a local 
question. It can never be answered by experiment stations. It is 
one of those judgments which the farmer must make for himself 
and upon which very much of his success will depend. 

The fruit grower should know by the time his apple orchard is 
twelve or fifteen years old if his varieties are likely to be satis- 
factory. He can generally find it out before this time. A man 
who does not find it out until his orchard is twenty or more years 
old has neglected his opportunities. If one discovers an error in 
choice of varieties before his trees have reached full maturity— 
whether the trees are apple, pear, cherry or plum—he should forth- 
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with top-graft them. This top-grafting is sometimes profitable even 
in old trees, although it is usually unsatisfactory at that time. 

In late years it has been observed that some varieties are com- 
monly infertile with themselves; that is, the pollen of one variety 
is more or less impotent upon flowers of the same variety. The 
subject is little understood and it is not yet safe to generalize upon 
it; but it is a good practice to plant varieties in alternate rows or 
only two rows together, to insure free fertilization. Some of the 
varieties of apples and pears which have been studied in this respect 
(by Waite and Fairchild) are as follows: 


APPLES. 


Varieties more or less self-sterile.—Bellfleur, Chenango, Graven- 
stein, King, Spy, Norton Melon, Primate, Rambo, Red Astrachan, 
Roxbury Russet, Spitzenburgh, Talman Sweet. 

Varieties generally self-fertile.—Baldwin, Codlin, Greening. 


PRARS. 


Varieties more or less self-sterile.—Anjou, Bartlett, Boussock, 
Clairgeau, Clapp, Columbia, Easter, Gray, Doyenne, Howell, 
Jones, Lawrence, Louise Bonnie, Mount Vernan, Sheldon, Souve- 
nir du Congress, Superfin, Colonel Wilder, Winter Nelis, 

Varieties mostly self-fertile-——Angouleme, Bosc, Buffum, Diel, 
Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, Le Conte, Manning Elizabeth, Seckel, 
Tyson, White Doyenne. 

10. L¢ 2s probable that many trees fail to bear because propagated 
Srom unproductwe trees—We know that no two trees in any 
orchard are alike, either in the amount of fruit which they bear or 
in their vigor and habit of growth. Someare uniformly productive, 
and some are uniformly unproductive, We know, too, that scions or 
buds tend to reproduce the characters of the tree from which they 
are taken. A gardener would never think of taking cuttings from 
arose bush or chrysanthemum or a carnation which does not bear 
flowers. Why should a fruit-grower take scions from a tree which 
he knows to be unprofitable ? 

The indiscriminate cutting of scions is too clumsy and inexact a 
practice for these days, when we are trying to introduce scientific 
methods into our farming. Iam convinced that some trees can 
not be made to bear by any amount of treatment. They are not 
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the bearing kind.* It is not every mare which will breed or every 
hen which will lay a hatfull of eggs. 

In my own practice, I am buying the best nursery grown stock of 
apples (mostly Spy), and am top-grafting them with scions from 
trees which please me and which I know to have been productive 
during many years. Time will discover if the effort is worth the 
while, but unless all analogies fail the outcome must be to my profit. 


II. SOME REFLECTIONS UPON WEEDS. 


The one deplorable fact in the minds of most farmers is the 
existence of weeds. From the time the boy is old enough to vent 
his energy in the smothered carrot bed, he is everywhere and al- 
ways impressed with the fact that he must hoe to kill weeds, 
From youth to old age the burden is upon his mind and back. 
Writers of agricultural literature have taken up the wail, and have 
drawn it out to disproportionate lengths by specifying long lists of 
plants which are often weedy intruders, and by describing their 
habits and migrations in vivid detail. The truth is that weeds 
always have been and still are the closest friends and helpmates of 
the farmer. It was they which first taught the lesson of tillage of the 
soil, and it is they which never allow the lesson, now that it has 
been partly learned, to be forgotten. The one only and sovereign 
remedy for them is the very tillage which they have introduced. 
When their mission is finally matured, therefore, they will disap- 
pear because there will be no place in which they can grow. It 
would be a great calamity if they were now to disappear from the 
earth, for the greater number of farmers still need the discipline 
which they enforce. Probably not one farmer in ten would till his 
lands well if it were not for these painstaking schoolmasters, and 
many of them would not till at all. Until farmers till for tillage 
sake, and not to kill the weeds, it is necessary that the weeds shall 
exist; but when farmers do till for tillage sake, then weeds will 
disappear with no effort of ours. Catalogues of all the many 
iniquities of weeds with the details given in mathematical exactness, 
and all the botanical names added, are of no avail. If one is to talk 
about weeds he should confine himself to methods of improving the 
farming. The weeds can take care of themselves. 


*This subject was presented by the writer to the American Association of 
Nurserymen at the meeting in Indianapolis last June. 
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'The presence of weeds is only one of the many illustrations of the 
effects of the desperate struggle for life which is forced upon every 
plant and animal when left to shift for itself. Every plant pro- 
duces more seeds than it can ever expect to rear into plants. There 
is room for more only as other plants die. So when the farmer 
breaks up the earth he kills the plants which inhabited the land and 
thereby opens opportunities for the myriad host which stands wait- 
ing over the border for a chance to spread itself. These plants are 
bound to make the attempt to fill the breach. The farmer may 
keep them out either by killing them or preventing their establish- 
ment by means of tillage, or by covering the ground with other 
plants so that the weeds can find no chance to live. Now, these two 
things—tillage and cropping — comprise the whole science and 
practice of agriculture; and it follows that better farming is the 
only method of permanently keeping down the weeds. This fact is 
admirably illustrated by the common observation that those persons 
who are called “good farmers” complain least of weeds. It is often 
asked that the government lend its aid in directly fighting serious 
invasions of weeds; but the government can not take men’s farms 
in charge and do their farming for them, and unless it does this it 
ean only temporize with the invader. 

Nature is a kindly and solicitous mother. She knows that bare 
land becomes unproductive land. . Its elements must be unlocked 
and worked over and digested by the roots of plants. The surface 
must be covered to catch the rains and to hold the snows, to retain 
the moisture and to prevent the baking and cementing of the soil. 
The plant tissues add fibre and richness to the land and make it 
amenable to all the revivifying influences of sun and rain and air 
and warmth. The plant is co-partner with the weather in the build- 
ing of the primal soils. The lichen spreads its thin substance over 
the rock, sending its fibres into the crevices and filling the chinks, 
as they enlarge, with the decay of its own structure ; and finally the 
rock is fit for the moss or fern or creeping vine, each newcomer 
leaving its impress by which some later newcomer may profit. 
Finally the rock is disintegrated and comminuted, and is ready to 
be still further elaborated by corn and ragweed. So nature intends 
to leave no vacant or bare surfaces. She providently covers the 
railway embankment with quack grass or willows, and she scatters 
daisies in the old meadows where the land has grown sick and tired 
of grass. So, if I pull up a weed, I must quickly fill the hole with 
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some other plant or nature will tuck another weed into it. Man 
is yet too ignorant or too negligent to care for the land, and nature 
must still stand at his back and supplement the work which he so 
shabbily performs. She knows no plants as weeds. They are all 
equally useful to her. It is only when we come to covet some plant 
that all those which attempt to crowd it out become weeds to us, di 
therefore, we are competent to make a choice of plants in the first 
place, we should also be able to maintain the choice against intrud- 
ers. It is only a question of which plants we desire to cultivate. 

We must keep the land at work, for it grows richer and better 
for the exercise. A good crop on the land, aided by good tillage, 
will keep down all weeds. The weeds do not “run out” the sod, 
but the sod has grown weak through some fault of our own and 
thus the dandelions and plantains find a chance to live. So the best 
treatment for a weedy lawn is more grass. Loosen up the poor 
places with an iron garden rake, scatter a little fertilizer and then 
sow heavily of grass seed. Do not plow up the lawn, for then you 
undo all that has been accomplished ; you kill all the grass and leave 
all the ground open for a free fight with every ambitious weed in 
the neighborhood. If the farmer occupies only half the surface of 
his field with oats, the other half is bound to be occupied with 
mustard or wild carrot or pigweeds; but if his land is all taken 
with oats, few other plants can thrive. So, a weedy farm is a poorly 
farmed farm. But if it does get foul and weedy, then what? 
Then use a short, quick, sharp rotation. Keep the ground moving 
or keep it covered. No Russian thistle or live-for-ever or Jimson- 
weed can ever keep pace with a lively and resourceful farmer. 

Some two years ago I saw the much-described Russian thistle 
along the railroad track in western New York. “ There,” T said, 
“is your schoolmaster. It comes with all the energy and freshness of 
the west. It will bring new ideas. Presently it will invade our old 
orchards, and how it will shake them up! Then farming will mean 
cultivation or thistles. And now and then the farmer will debate 
if the old orchard is worth the trouble, and he will make wood of 
the trees and a potato-patch of the land, and everyone will be the 
gainer. If all that they say of it is true, this Russian thistle wj]] 
beat the canker-worm and the apple-scab and the codlin-moth as a 
reformer. I am afraid that we need the Russian thistle.” 

And yet, I do not look for such a furious spread of this Russian 
thistle as it has enjoyed in the west; for even in the east we grow 
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more wheat per acre than they do in Dakota.” Six to ten bushels of 
wheat means that lots of land is left for the thistle; and to this 
must be added raw prairie, and waste land upon farms which are 
too big to be farmed; and still to these encouragements to the plant 
must be added the fault of wheat after wheat year by year. The 
reports say that 25,000 square miles of land are threatened to be 
made profitless for wheat by the Russian thistle. Then, upon so 
much area the advent of a mixed and self-sustaining husbandry will 
be hastened, and the Russian thistle should have all the honor of 
the achievement. The oncoming of the Canada thistle was pro- 
claimed over a half century ago with the same forebodings of 
disaster. One New York agitator warned the people that it would 
“establish its fatal empire over the whole of North America,” and 
perhaps result in the depopulation of the country! But whilst the 
Canada thistle has spread, it has met its Waterloo whenever it has 
made an onslaught against a good farmer. It is no longer dreaded 
by the farmers of this State. The land is now too precious to be 
given over to thistles. Now and then one sees a place like Solomon 
saw when he “went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding; and lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down.” 


REVIEW. 


I. Care of Fruit trees. — 

A. Sod-treatment of an orchard is a revival of the time when 
orchards were mere incidental accessories to the farm, and 
when the destiny of the apple was the cider barrel. 

B. No one cause can be assigned for all the failures of orchards 
to bear. The cause may be different for each orchard, and 
its determination, therefore, is a local question in each 
instance. The experimenter can discover the various agencies 
which may make orchards to be unproductive, but he may 
not be able to ascertain which one, or which combination of 
them, may affect any given orchard. 

C. The orchardist is to discover the cause of his failures, first, by 
acquiring a knowledge of the fundamental requirements of 
fruit-trees, and, second, by carefully watching and studying 
and experimenting with his own plantation. 
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LD). Some of the leading agencies or errors which lie at the bottom 
of the unproductiveness of orchards are as follows: 

a. The plantation lacks plan and forethought. 

6. The land is often unsuited to the purpose, particularly 
in respect to its aspect, drainage, and general physical make-up. 

c. Neglect of tillage or cultivation is probably the most 
universal fault. 

This tillage should begin early in the season ; 

It should be stopped in late summer or early fall ; 

It should begin when the orchard is planted and should be 
applied to the entire surface; and 

It should be performed in such manner as to keep the land 
in fine and uniform tilth. 

d. Lack of plant food is probably a common cause for failure. 

e. Good treatment may be begun too late, after the habit 
of the trees has become too thoroughly established to be 
readily broken. 

J. It isa common effort to raise annual crops in bearing 
orchards, and to allow the trees only the skim milk. 

g. Pruning is often neglected. 

h. Insects and fungi may hold a mortgage on the crop. 

z. Poor or ill-sorted varieties render many orchards un- 
profitable. 

j. Trees may be expected to be unproductive if they are 
propagated from unproductive trees. 3 

LT. Weeds. — 

Weeds are feared by those farmers who have made some 
mistake in the management of their fields, by virtue of which 
the weeds have found a chance to prosper. 

Weeds, therefore, may be said to have a mission— first to 
educate the farmer, and second, to ameliorate the soil. 

Good and judicious tillage and croping are the only effective 
means of keeping down weeds. A foul place can be cleaned by 
inaugurating, for a time, ashort and vigorous rotation of crops. 

The Russian thistle, which is now so much dreaded, may 
be depended upon to still further improve the practice of 
farming. If it spreads seriously, it will be because our 
scheme of farming allows it to spread by not keeping the land 
in full use; it must therefore be checked by more intensive and 
careful farming, and this will be a distinct reform. 


L. H. BAILEY. 
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Irnaca, N. Y., October 15, 1895. 
To the Honorable Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y.: 


Sir.—In recent years many apple orchards of the State, espec- 
ially those in western New York, have not produced satisfactorily. 
Various reasons have been given to account for the many failures, 
such as an unusual number of fungous enemies, late frosts, dry 
seasons, and cold wet weather at blooming time, and the like. 

It is only recently that fruit-growers have come to mistrust that 
partial soil exhaustion of these old orchards, which have not only 
borne fruit for a quarter of a century or more but also grain and 
grass, is really a primary cause of the trouble. 

The question is also frequently asked, why nursery trees may not 
be successfully raised continuously under good culture for a consid- 
erable number of years on the same land. It has long been known 
that a crop of nursery trees does not remove large amounts of plant 
food, and investigations appear to prove that the roots of nursery 
stock do not in any sense poison or injure the land; so that some 
other explanation than soil exhaustion must be found to explain the 
reason for nursery trees failing to give good results when preceded 
by nursery trees. 

The following investigations have been undertaken in the hope 
that some light may be thrown upon the question of the depletion 
of the soil by fruit trees, a subject which is now attracting wide 


attention. 
Very respectfully yours, 


I. P. ROBERTS. 


144.—The Wagner apple tree chosen for experiment. (See page 621.) 


Care of Fruit Trees. 


I. SOIL DEPLETION BY ORCHARDS. 


The following experiments have been made in order to deter- 
mine so far as possible the amount of plant food which is taken 
from the land by old and young apple trees and their fruit. It can 
be well understood how difficult the problem is. Few experi- 
menters have gleaned in this field. The condition under which 
such investigations must be conducted are such that entire accuracy 
can not be secured, but it is believed that the results of these experi- 
ments may throw valuable light upon the exhaustion of orchard and 
nursery lands; or they may partially explain the failure of orchards 
to produce continuously, and the cause of the unsatisfactory results 
which are reached by the continuous cultivation of nursery stock on 
the same land. 

On October 1, 1894, a healthy, normal-sized Wagner apple tree, 
thirteen years from planting, about 18 to 20 feet high, having a trunk 
74 inches in diameter (2 feet from the ground), was selected for an 
analysis of the leaves. A cut of it is shown in Fig, 144. The tree 
was grown in uncultivated land, although the grass had not formed 
a thick turf about it. The ground was naturally welldrained. The 
land near the tree was somewhat depressed and at times received 
the wash from the land above. In former years astone underdrain 
had been placed in the draw and served to carry off the water 
which issued from a small spring a few rods beyond the tree. It is 
probable that the roots of this tree had access to an abundance of 
moisture. The tree had been moderately pruned in past years, but 
had borne few apples. At the time the leaves were picked, a few 
sprouts had started from the larger limbs. They were all of the 
present year’s growth. 

The picture (Fig. 144) shows the general upright form of the tree. 
At the present writing, October, 1895, the tree has more of a spread- 
ing form, as it has produced five bushels of apples during the 
present season. It bore a few apples in 1893 but none in 1894. 
The leaves were green and fully mature when picked. The details 
of the sapling and caring for the leaves until they reached the 
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chemical laboratory are unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that every 
precaution was taken to prevent any change from evaporation or other 
causes between the time of picking and the time when they were 
handed over to the chemist,* October Ist, for analysis. 


TasueE I, 


Leaves from a Wagner apple tree 13 years old, 18 to 20 feet high. 
Total weight of leaves...-.......22..-.. 33.18 


Composition of Original Substance. 


Ash, Nitrogen. Phos. acid. Potash. 
Water, 47.98% 
Dry substance, 52.02% ........2-.. 9.53% 1.859% 488% 1.76% 


The above table shows from the small per cent. of water, that the 
leaves had performed their full functions and that no more changes 
in the ash content were likely to take place. | 

The Handbook of Experiment Station work gives the composition 
of apple leaves collected at various times as follows: 


Tase I], 
Water. Ash. Nitrogen. Phos. acid. Potash. 
Ti Mai eo eo ae 72.36% 2.339% 74% 259% 259 
In September. .........- 60.71 3.46 .89 HO -39 


If the leaves of the tree experimented with had been collected in 
May and had contained as much water as is shown in the last table, 
there would have been 50 pounds instead of 38.18 pounds. It is 
probable that the first table shows more nearly than the second the 
percentages of fertilizing constituents taken from the soil by the leaves. 

The following gives the total weight and content of the leaves of 
the single apple tree and also the amount of plant food contained in 
an acre of like character, assuming that the trees were set 35 feet 
apart, which would give 35 trees per acre: 


Taste IIT. | 
Single tree. Amt. per acre, 
Ibs. Ibs. 

Total welghtileaves 222. (Pau ee a 33.18 1161.3 
Total weight water. o. oc. 22 aioe icin tn 2 oe ae 15.92 557.2 
Total weight dry matter... 225.5 00) ee 17.26 604.1 
Total weight nitrogen...... Ee MONO AT AIS) mee -29 10.15 
Totak weight phosphoric acid ice 0 ih a ee -08 2.80 
Total weight potash? 2002 olen ee ie eee -28 9.80 


* The analytical work of this Bulletin was performed by Mr, G. W. Cavanaugh 
under the direction of Professor G. C. Caldwell. 
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Assuming that 85 trees would bear, in five’ years from the time 
they were 13 years of age, 25 bushels of apples per [tree or five 
bushels to the tree per year, and assuming that the composition of 
the apples were as given below, the results reached are: 


Taste LY. 
Average Composition of Apples. 
Water. Nitrogen. Phosphoric acid. Potash. 
85.3% 13 % 01% 119 % 
Tape Vv. 


Amount and value of fertilizing material used by the leaves and 


fruit in first period of jwe years. 


Apples. Leaves. 
Ibs. lbs. Value, 
UNS EEO eo. | Sr a 55.4 50.75 $15 92 
CE CS a ee ee ree 4.25 14. 1 28 
et RL nn oe ino haha so mms een = 80.95 49. 5 85 


ON SL COO ek 0 ee eh Pee Ue een | oC ae ie me ne eye ae i A bee $23 05 


Assuming that in the next five years, the trees would bear 10 
bushels per year, or 50 bushels per tree in all, and that the leaves 
had increased in the same ratio as the apples, the following results 
are reached for the second five years: 


Taste VI. 
Apples. Leaves. 
Ibs. Ibs. Value. 
IT ete as a ma Ca > hire ale ninein sy femme sonia 110.8 101.50 $31 85 
Oo OT a ae Perec e 8.50 28. 2 56 
EOS... . SORE EERE re. 161.90 98. 11 69 
eal CANO s . 20s Passo = 4). = seis a sees » OSE pa ow ee nt .04 $46 10 


Assuming that the trees have reached fair maturity at twenty- 
three years from setting, and that they produce on an average 15 
bushels of apples per tree per year for the next ten years, and that 
the leaves have increased correspondingly, the following results 
are reached for the third period of ten years: | 
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Tasize VII. 
Apples. - Leaves. 
lbs. Ibs. Value. 
Nitrogen fos eter eee eae cans Uk ce 332.40 304 .50 $95 54 
Phosphoriccacidi co. ces aneec ts et cee ees ees 25.50 84 7 67 
Potash. tice ccce rien ee eee res. cee ae 485.70 294 35 09 
Total: value ...023,...256.. 20s bc -55+ oo ce 0 oe eee $138 30 


The following table gives the total plant food in leaves and fruit 
and its value for a single acre (nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
being computed in all cases at 15, 7 and 4.5 cents per pound respect- 
ively) for the whole bearing period of twenty years, from the time 
the tree was 13 years old from setting until it was 33 years old: 


Tasie VIII. 
Apples. Leaves. 
lbs. lbs. Value. 
Nifvoven. «oa see's dence wale eee tenes sone aee 498.60 456.75 $143 30 
PHOS pHOTIC: HOIT sc lcs Ae eet tcme sane s pares 38.25 126. 11 50 
TROL ABE aoc ek ke eh lor eee eae 728 .55 441. 52 63 
Total value w...08 6 sues Has eee Weise cose sale ae we) cee een $207 45 


While the above results are reached by assuming a given amount 
of apples and leaves per year in a bearing orchard, and while the 
facts in any given case at any given time may vary widely, yet it is 
believed that they are valuable as they furnish a means of measur- 
ing in any given case, with a great degree of accuracy, the amount 
of soil exhaustion. 

Table V. shows that 5 bushels of apples remove in round num- 
bers 11 pounds of nitrogen, nearly 1 pound of phosphoric acid and 
16 pounds of potash, and that the leaves of a tree large enough to 
produce the apples would contain 10 pounds of nitrogen, nearly 3 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 10 pounds of potash, or a total of 
21 pounds nitrogen, 3 pounds phosphoric acid, 26 pounds potash. 

It will be seen how easily the other tables can be used to deter- 
mine approximately the amount and kind of plant food used by 
apple trees in any given case. 

In a given year, a mature tree might produce as many apples as 
the amount assumed and in another year fail to produce any, yet a 
computation could be made from the data given which would throw 
much light on the vexed question of orchard soil exhaustion. 


ee 
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No attempt has been made to estimate the amount or value of the 
leaves which are blown into the fence corners or onto adjoining 
fields, nor those which remain on the land. The good judgment of 
the orchardist can make these estimates according to exposure and 
local conditions with a good degree of accuracy. In the investiga- 
tion of soil exhaustion by nursery stock, which follows, no account 
has been taken of the leaves, as the wind has but little effect where 
the trees are so low-headed, and so numerous as they are in the 
nursery row. 

Asaclearer comprehension is had by comparing unfamiliar things 
with familiar things, a table follows which gives in brief the soil 
exhaustion which is likely to occur from a continuous twenty-year 
wheat production. Here, again, an average yield has been assumed 
which, while approximately correct for New York, may be wide of 
the mark in some States where the average yield of wheat falls to 8 
or 10 bushels per acre. 

The following tables show the amounts and value of the fertiliz- 
ing ingredients removed by wheat (grain and straw) in twenty years 
continuous cropping, assuming an average yield of 15 bushels per 
acre and 7 pounds of straw to 3 bushels of grain: 


TABLE IX. 
Composition of Wheat and Straw. 
Water. Nitrogen. Phosphoric acid. Potash. 
SPPOAT on we ean cate ul tuo eee 14.75% 2.386% -89% 61% 
ToS Bre 12.56 .bo9 .12 -51 
TABLE X. 


Amounts and value of plant food removed im one year and m 
twenty years. 


Nitrogen. Phosphoric acid. Potash. Total 

lbs. lbs lbs. value. 

Grain, 1 year..-...----. 21.24 8.01 5.49 $3 99 
Grain, 20 years....----- 424.80 160.20 109.80 79 86 
Straw, 1 year..-.-.---.- 11.74 2.52 10.71 2 42 
Straw, 20 years...--.--- 234.78 50.40 214.20 48 37 
Total value in wheat, grain and straw for 20 years.....------.----- $128 23 
Total value in apple, fruit and leaves for 20 years..-...---..------ 207 45 


The above table shows that the orchard requires, if fruitful, plant 
food equal in value to $87 more than the wheat. No one would 
40 
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think for a moment of trying to raise, even on our best New York 
land, wheat for twenty consecutive years, even though the soil was 
fitted in the best possible manner yearly. 

The following investigations show the amount of patent food 
demanded or used by old orchard trees. The old apple orchard on 
the University farm, largely body-grafted, set at the beginning of | 
the century, situated on gravelly soil, with stone and sand subsoil at 
the depth of from three to six feet, was seeded in 1876 to perma- 
nent pasture. Only about one-third of the trees of the original 
orchard still remained, and they bore little merchantable fruit. 
Some of the varieties were worthless, the trees were overloaded 
with brush, and looked like many trees one sees in passing through 
the country. The orchard, since seeding, has been pruned from 
time to time, and top-dressed with farm manures some three or 
four times. The field has never been grazed closely, and nearly 
every fall cattle have been fed coarse, supplementary food upon it. 

Most of the trees soon showed increased vigor and fruitfulness. 
A Seek-no-further tree, nearly destitute of apples, in a fairly thrifty 
condition, but below the normal size of trees of its age (see illustra- 
tion on page 617) was selected for the following investigations : 


(1) Amount and composition of leaves. 

(2) Amount and composition of wood, 1894. 

(8) Amount and composition of wood, 1895. 

(4) Amount and composition of limbs and trunk. 
(5) Amount and composition of roots. 


_ The work of picking leaves began July 1, 1895, and the final 

sampling of trunk and roots was completed July 12. The limbs, 
trunk and roots were sampled by sawing numerous pieces several 
times crosswise, thereby securing uniform samples of sawdust for 
analyses. | 


Taste XI 
Leaves 
Lbs. 
Total weight..c0cccsseasus shove aay si ye. ocelot 232.02 
Total weight water....... 000 oi 139.51 
Total weight dry matters! 2" 0020 u 0 oe 92.51 
Total weight nitrogen. ee 96 
Total weight phosphoric acid J/i..2 fics. e0. ya), oe 37 
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Taste XII. 
Twigs. 
(1895 growth.) 
Lhs. 
Ee eae so sn nM ay Stes Ady othe nom as nen sss sonmay sewce Lila 
MEER CHE Te oon inna scone a weloma sag shan Code deemed celine webs tevle ain 88.08 
MMR PE UMUEVATURULOD svc cos sued cata sadn ose caps cons ascese saiceun new d 83.62 
RE ERIE ed anak wc en c's cere sans siacnee cence ates denen, sees .86 
fe eR CEL UR OMURD NOLLC A010 @ caace~ cows cele wiaipintsc swlclowe evewaunwecices se 31 
I URMNNET EO MLIQUM BILGE so AI Dials ole we a nin Ya binc ieee Wide ira bn/ae wae nine Wied olan wa -67 
TasLe XIII. 
Twigs. 
(1894 growth.) 
Lbs. 
Rt PE Sas elas winch = calefo mis a'noale'a o's dis bese ebe cinineslbeieme ose 266.7 
ET Ge! SR aE ee ee eee 9 Ee tes ew a once 130.70 
MMMM GT URUA CIOL 5 oy oun os anes pases ota os nsw welscaws hs bamewn ees 136. 
SE MRTIRME PICU OIE C8 olla fac a eee ices es demas use nun saseecis was ence 1.15 
TO PETS ORTOTIC AOU ae. Jo vas oe ete c Woe es Seedesinere saaace .35 
MUI MRILMMUICN. . . -\c% «Pula goldas sae wSe deSbieo alan 4 ede y Coie we seme -80 
Taste XIV. 
Lambs and Trunk. 
Lbs. 
RE ee tet a esc als saa usin a5 ea meg < nim oo so gine © sin aie bigs nie's ap mine's 3972.5 
TE OE Ce eg ania oa oa Aires o = oe a asda nla ce ano t eae n es 1656.53 
RET OT IOLE VINA ULCER Ct. oo hoo ives Cue poe or es biden on anenists weed ean ee 2315.97 
ee MNETr Gel LCOD OU se sak 5 eel g's) p ows apie sso sinte'viy ola tl die'e. nvinis nn ccedanewde 5.16 
SEEM TIO DOM UOT IGS GCIC 3 gn niin! nas 7 G40 4 ads Oe ASO = oro bn dann ab 4 1.99 
EE ERE EN RR TRESL leo on! Vian oinial'p nw osm = lon 6 a ace ap! oa 0 sie 9's ss oe ee sine n'a bre 5.16 
TaBLE XV. 
Roots. 
Lbs. 
ROMs Suis Se as PEO ca cle ep his dene det weet evanescent 840.5 
ICID WaAtOl i Pola. os Gtdk 2 4u ae big = 3 faaid’n al|ade ala a/ec os WSs Sor oee Ac 424.87 
CE AENINCLY VENI AUCOT SE cleimn wie xno us uiesivin'd tae oe beiaarw ar sap csc mine quae eps 415.63 
MIIIMEUIODENLE Coe rite ee eer cere tte es ebct rests c rss fsa sce eke -92 
Seer elone DHORDRUTIC ACIG = +2225 22-22 2955 4224s-5e ee sce ee et ee eee -42 
ET CTE OLAS, Seek cis tit sttecbes si seeesesrsUs secs ass. vsekls eek -92 


One large root was found to be entirely decayed, hence it is prob- 
able that the per cent. of roots as compared to tops is less than the 
average. 
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Taste XVI. 
Amount and value of leaves from an acre of trees. 

Lbs. Value. 

Lota: weight (one year) cole oe. ke La 8120.7 
Total weight nitrogen. oo5 0. s0L 22 knee ees s Se aeks eee 33.6 $5 04 
Lotal: weight phosphoric acid 22.22.0500... 000. 7 12.95 91 
Total weight potash 2220.) 00S oe 46.2 2 08 
$8.03 


The total value of the respective ingredients in the tree, including 
leaves is as follows: 


Taste XVII. 


Value per 


One tree. acre (85 trees.) 
INEEPOGDEM iis on orn, celine ecole c euc oleae alee ate tales oie tune eee $1 36 $47 60 
Phosphorié acid .. soo -0 5 tau wan eee en bac oleewieteee ue aiem 24 8 40 
POUASD A on cu leccice ye cele tan eee soo e stains 40 14 00 
$2 00 $70 00 
SUMMARY. 
Taste XVIII. 
Total weight of wood from an acre of trees...-..-.-....--------- 5,251.4 Ibs. 
Value in planted food (nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash) -... $61.97 
Total weight of leaves from an acre of trees............----.----- 8,120.7 Ibs. 
Via ee ae cee sete et banat eee cm bie tient cen $8.03 
otal value Jot sco eet Peek sea ek ete fee $70.00 


Computing from Table XVI, the leaves of 35 mature trees 
(an acre) would require the following amounts of plant food in 
twenty years: 


Taste XIX. 
(Leaves.) 
Lbs. Value. 
INIPOGEN.. ba)! ae den ak Soe ane eek Sele be kee a ce en a: oie 672 $100 80 
Phosphoric acid desl cece cel ebb ence egret cues en 259 18 13 
POTASH fos Cos eye es ee ean Gale renee Coen ream eidiawte Sale sagen ae ee | 41 58 


Total for twenty years: 2.c25i 256.5 lS ote cect bees ee ce eee :. $160 51 


If the amount of plant food required to grow the apples for 
twenty years be added to this, as shown in Table VII, which repre- 
sents ten years, the following results are reached : 


—_— 
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Taste XX. 
Apples. 

Lbs. alue. 
ME Miele es ces auehe tse ho bnisiv'salaswie snipe seeaciinere sens 664.8 $99 72 
eR EYE COTA Oi inate oc + sale dnerale Se pine verre es ome oo nine 3 51. 3 57 
re Oy Ru ies a nace ook nly ein p aes d 2 wae cmjenee owe ee « 971.4 43 71 
are EEE UWS CATR ve ao pons © 9 kae Oris Ava mach ms tne - inmediss seer $147 00 
DeLorme ly. TOATS (LCAVES ) 4 2-0/0 mic autem a ew inic cence mona cewnns 160 51 
er PPOTSSELROOLLLOCM WOO ) ag ok. cc sacs pentane Case sniev. coves cates 70 00 
Pe OM Ee De Sola oie Aen oa sa daw wee eae ele piven ey acinae'e oo his $377 51 


The value of nitrogen, etc., in any given case is so indefinite and 
variable that stress should not be laid on values as given above, but 
on the total amounts of plant food used by the orchard. 

The total amount of nitrogen, exclusive of that used in the 
growth of the trees, is 1336.8 lbs., of phosphoric acid 310 lbs., and 
of potash 1895.4 lbs. To restore the potash alone, as above and 
that used by the growth of the tree, it would require 21.69 tons 
of high grade ashes containing 5 per cent. of potash. To restore 
the nitrogen as above, would require 16.19 tons per acre of a com- 
mercial fertilizer containing 5 per cent. nitrogen. 

How much of this plant food is usually furnished to the orchard 
by leguminous plants and by feeding supplementary foods 
to animals which graze upon it and how much by the fallen leaves 
and apples which are not blown or carried off, can not be told. 

While some of the computations and conclusions are based on 
_estimates, yet it is believed that the tables represent average condi- 
tions and need only the good judgment of the observant reader to 
make them apply to his individual case with such degree of accu- 
racy as to give valuable aid in the care and feeding of orchards. 

Many old orchards have not only been making these large demands 
on the soil for the last twenty years, but in many instances the land 
has been used for the production of hay or grain, or more frequently 
for the growing of lambs and pigs with little or no supplementary 
food. The grazing of orchards, especially with growing animals 
without extra food, is as certain to deplete the land as grain raising, 
though the soil robbery is not so rapid. 

These investigations, when considered in all their bearings, lead 
one to wonder not why old orchards are failing, but why they have 
not ceased to produce merchantable fruit long since. 
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IJ. SOIL DEPLETION BY THE GROWTH OF NURSERY 
TREES. 


The object of this investigation was to determine the amount of 
fertility removed from the soil by the growth of various kinds of © 
nursery stock. As both tops and roots are removed when the trees 
are sold they are both included in the investigation, although the 
proportion of tops and roots is given separately. 

In October, 1894, twenty-four apple, pear, peach and plum trees, 
six of each kind (Fig. 145) were received from the firm of Smiths & 
Powell, Syracuse, N. Y. They were thrifty and straight, had been 
dug with care and were in every way suitable for planting in the 
orchard. The kinds were as follows: 


Apple. Pear. Peach Plum. 
Pound Sweet, Flemish Beauty, Foster, German Prune, 
Nonesuch, Seckel, Wonderful, Bradshaw, 
Strawberry, Sheldon, Crawford Late, Yellow Egg, 
Fall Pippin, Lawson, Crawford Early, Moore’s Arctic, 
Alexander, Anjou, Smock, Washington, 
Grimes’ Golden. Bartlett. E. Beatrice. Guii. 


The roots were washed and dried, the trees weighed and photo- 
graphed. 
The six trees of the various groups weighed as follows: 


Taste X XI, 
Apples. Pears. Peaches. Plums, 


7.6 lbs. 7.48 lbs. 6.6 lbs. 6.04 Ibs. 


The tops were severed from the roots at the point corresponding 
with the surface of the ground, as the trees had originally stood in 
the nursery row. The tops and roots were measured, weighed and 
prepared for the chemist by first running them through a strong 
fodder-cutter and then by grinding them in Mann’s green bone- 
cutter. 


Didi lt ROC: 


Nursery Trees. 
Weight of tops. Weight of roots. 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Applet cae eel oLil eile Sue meme amends EN die 4.44 3.16 
Pear Se caerue e wete bua) Olah 3.52 
Peachy. CEOS FT See Bleak pA Taos tei eed A ha ER 4.10 2.50 


145.—The nursery trees which were analyzed. 
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Taste XXIII. 


Average height of tops Average length of roots 
above ground. below surface of ground. 
Apple, six varieties ..0..00 506.2. 5 feet 8 inches 1 foot 10 inches. 
Pear, Rix Wariebiess coe) Schoey SMe | aN es a Wau ian RS 
Peach, six varieties............. 7 eae ib an Lo eee 


Plum, six varieties ...-....-... Bee ia akGs Ok Bad bea We eI 4 


TaBLE XXIV, 


Composition. 
Apple. Pear. Peach. Plum. 
(6 trees). Lbs. Lbs Lbs. Lbs. 
Total. welghtissaco 3 So cee 7.30 7.28 6.34 5.68 
Totavary mabteri.cu. sous oo. cous 3.91 3.85 3.33 3.04 

SUMMARY. 

Taste XXYV. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

"TOtAL DITPOten- secs gee Cos cs -0218 -0298 .0269 -0237 
Total phosphorie acid... 6. 2.222 oene es -0076 -0094 -0095 -0053- 
Total potash coe coe ie eae -0148 -016 -0141 -0138 


The following quotation is taken from Smiths & Powell Co’s. 
letter dated October 20, 1894: 

“In regard to the number of trees per acre, I may say that the 
blocks vary, but an average yield per acre one year with another 
would be, pears, cherries and plums, 5,000; apples, 8,000.” 

The following table is made from these estimates and the tables 
above: 


Taste XXXVI. 
Amounts and value of fertilizing constituents removed from an 


acre of nursery trees. (They occupy the ground for about 3 
years.) 


Apples. Pears. Peaches. Plums. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Nitrogeniscac oe. 99.07 $4 36. 24.83. $8 73°) 22.42 3° S67 19.900 72 oe 
Phosphoric acid .. 10.13 (Lal USS 54 «5.42 88) ag 31 
POPASIN SL ee eee 19.73 $9.7 132335 60 11.75 53 -11,.50 52 
_ $5 96 $4 87 $4 27 $3 79 


The above results show conclusively that but a small amount 
of plant food is removed from the soil by the growth of nursery 
stock. They also show that more phosphoric acid is removed by 
the apples and pears than by the peaches and plums; but any 
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ordinary soil, cultivated as nursery lands are, should easily furnish 
in three years ten times the plant food used by the trees. In 
order to compare the drafts made by nursery stock and some of 
the common crops raised in mixed husbandry, the following table 
is submitted : 

Taste X XVII. 


The amount of green corn necessary to remove an equal amount of fertilizing 
ingredients per acre, taking the average of the value of the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash ($4.87) removed by an acre of the trees (three years’ growth) 
would be 4,779 pounds. 


Composition of Green Corn. 


Water. Nitrogen. Phosphoric acid. Potash. 
Corgenco tec. soc. 78.61 & 41% 15 % 33 % 


Ensilage corn raised in drills usually yields from 12 to 20 tons per 
acre and yet does not make drafts on the land which precludes 
duplicating the yield the following season; hence some other cause 
than soil exhaustion must be found if the failure to grow a second 
crop of nursery trees without intermediate crops is explained. 

If the plowing of clayey corn ground a few days before the land 
is dry enough to be at its best frequently causes a loss of half the 
normal crop, may not the digging of the trees or working the land 
when too wet result in equal injury to the second crop of trees if 
planted before the land has returned to its normal condition? The 
exacting demands made on the soil by nurserymen, and the locking 
up of available plant food by untimely culture and by digging the 
trees when the land is wet, may be held accountable for the failures 
until some better reasons can be found. 

Nurserymen seldom follow nursery trees with nursery trees, as it 
is said that they never do well unless one or more crops of clover or 
grasses intervene. Since land which is intended for nursery trees 
is usually highly fertilized, summer fallowed and cultivated an 
entire season before the trees are set, and since it is well known that 
much of the fertility added to the land and made available by 
manuring and plowing is still in the soil after the first crop of trees 
has been removed, the question arises why do not nursery trees 
follow nursery trees kindly? 

Jethro Tull, many years since, succeeded in raising wheat after 
wheat continuously without serious diminution of yield for twelve 
consecutive years. Lawes & Gilbert, of England, have also experi- 
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mented largely in raising wheat continuously on the same ground. 
Like experiments have also been conducted at Cornell University. 
Six crops of wheat have been taken consecutively and seven of corn 
without an intervening crop. In the first instance, no grass or 
fertilizers of any kind were used. In the second, the field was 
treated to five tons of farm manures yearly. In all of these cases, 
there were no indications that the plants had exuded anything from 
their roots which was deleterious to subsequent plants of the same 
species, neither were there any indications that under superior 


culture, with or without fertilizers, reasonable success might not be 


secured without rotation. Of course it is well understood by the 
thoughtful investigator that there is usually great economy in rota- 
tion for various reasons which it is not necessary to state here. 

Two reasons have been assigned for the failure to successfully 
raise nursery stock continuously on the same land. The first is, 
that the plants have exhausted all the readily available plant food, 
and since nursery stock, to be at its best, must have an early and 
rapid growth, it is impossible without weathering the land and 
allowing some of the plant food in the subsoil to rise to the surface 
to secure satisfactory results. It should be kept in mind in this 
connection, that under proper culture and conditions in dry weather, 
plant food rises from the subsoil to near the surface, while in very 
wet weather it may pass from the surface downward. Nursery 
trees get a large percentage of their nourishment from the subsoil, 
and during the two to five years that the ground is occupied by 
them, a portion of the available plant food in the subsoil is used. 
This would explain in part the difficulty of using land continuously 
for growing young trees. 

Another reason has been assigned for the fact: nursery lands in 
trees are not always cultivated when the soil is in the best condition. 
So much is always to be done in the spring of the year, that the 
intervals between the rows are often plowed when the land is too 
wet or toodry. Again, the digging of the trees is usually performed 
late in the fall or early in the spring when the soil is little better 
than a mortar bed. The digging and trampling, especially on clay 
soils, when the land is in this condition, puddles it, and the larger 
part of the available plant food is locked up, and it requires one or 
two years of culture and even manuring to bring the land back to 
its normal condition. But all these explanations do not fully account 
for the imperfect growth of the second crop of trees, for after 
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having removed the trees from the land, if it be thoroughly plowed 
and cultivated, there appears to be no difficulty in raising a good 
crop of wheat or grass. 

In the haste to get the trees off at as early a period as possible the 
grower is not satisfied unless they are making a rapid continuous 
growth ; that is, he asks more of the land in his method of farming 
than does the wheat or corn grower, and, therefore, as soon as the 
land hesitates in the least when planted to a second crop of trees he 
puts it down as a partial failure. 

This explanation is emphasized by the fact that many orchardists 
have come,to believe that nursery trees under present management 
are forced so rapidly and make such soft growth of wood that they 
are injured thereby. These trees which have been forced to unusual 
growth, when set in the orchards under less favorable conditions 
than were present in the nursery row, start slowly and frequently 
are unable to make a satisfactory growth of good wood for two or 
three years. 

The following letters from careful nurserymen will throw addi- 
tional light upon the perplexed question of management of nursery 
lands : 


For the production of apples in the nursery I prefer a good 
strong loam. If alittle gravel is mixed with it there is no objec- 
tion. or plums, soil considerably heavier, even to a pretty strong 
clay, is more desirable. The same may be said to apply to pears. 
For peaches a soil more nearly to that which I would advise for 
apples is best. | 

The preparation of the ground isa matter of considerable im- 
portance, and I would always advise very deep plowing; or even 
subsoiling after ordinary plowing would be better. As for fer- 
tilizers, have never used any in the production of trees. I prefer 
new, strong land that is supplied with the proper amount of plant 
food instead of using anything in the way of stimulants. In my 
own experience I have found that I can with safety take off one 
crop of seed fruits, such as apples or pears, and if the soil is strong, 
follow with cherries or peaches, but this is keeping the soil under 
the plow for a period of from five to six years, and most soils lose 
more or less of their life and are inclined to become hard after 
plowing if they have no rest. In order that you may understand 
the matter better, wz MAKE our trees by thorough and continued 
cultivation, and I undertake to say the best of trees can be grown 
in no other way. Our blocks are plowed and cultivated probably 
not less than six or eight times during the season of growth. You 
can easily understand what this means. To us it means to get out 
everything in the soil that is reachable for the purpose of aiding the 
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growth of the trees. The reason, in my opinion, that the land will 
not produce a second lot of good trees is that we manage to get the © 
most of the tree-growing properties out of the soil in the first crop. 


S. D. WILLARD. 


For the culture of pear and plum trees we prefer a strong clay | 
loam, thoroughly underdrained and fertilized sufficiently to grow a 
first-class crop of wheat or corn. 

For apples we prefer a more loamy soil, prepared in a similar 
manner to above. 

Peach and cherry will thrive on a much lighter soil. 

We do not approve of planting one crop of nursery trees imme- 
diately after another, for the reason that the crop exhausts the soil 
of those elements that are peculiarly requisite for the growth of that 
particular kind of plant. We, however, frequently follow a plant- 
ing with that of some other kind of plant and with good success we 
think; for example, we plant cherries after pears and peaches after 


apples. 
SMITHS & POWELL OO. 


In reply to your inquiry as to best land for growing nursery stock 
we will be brief as possible. 

(2) Apples.—(1) Upland clay loams, that is as high up as you find 
clay. (2) Heavy sand loam. (8) Gravelly soils that contain more 
soil than stones. 

(6) Plums.— Clay loam very rich for years with barnyard ma- 
nures ; character of soil not so important as richness and thorough 
drainage. 

(c) Pears.— The best standard pears are produced on soils mostly 
clay with clay subsoil, thoroughly underdrained. 

(@) Peaches.— A natural soil for a block of peaches is a chestnut 
upland, ¢. ¢., a soil where the American sweet chestnut is indige- 
nous; high, sandy soils, if rich from a farmer’s standpoint, will 
do well. 

For a, 6 and ¢ we select lands that can be easily drained, a natural 
slope, good fall, ditch 24 feet deep, 2 rods apart; plow in August or 
September; rot all sods; then plow before cold weather, prior to 
spring planting, 12 inches deep. 

Suitable land, treated thus and followed up with thorough culti- 
vation will give satisfactory growth to trees, always excepting such 
risks as hail, winter killing, aphides, fungi, ete. 

The above contemplates ordinarily good land without fertilizing, 
but we should use stable manures for plums and apples, and depend 
on our good subsoil and thorough cultivation for a growth of pears. 

We have blocks of apples raised as a second and a third crop by 
using 25 to 30 bushels of wood ashes and lime (air slacked, the waste 
from lime kilns). Apple wood always improves with wood ashes 
and lime, even on limestone lands. 
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Clay lands will produce more than one crop of trees to advantage, 
without fertilizing, if not “killed” by working too wet. It takes a 
long time to recover soil spoiled in this way and the only cheap 
way to reinstate it is to grow clover, corn, potatoes or something. 
It is well to plow under clover, rye or corn. 

We like the following rotation of crops if the land lies right : 


Apples after Plums or Cherries or Peaches, 
Plums after Apples or Pears. 

Peaches after Apples or Pears. 

Cherries after Apples or Pears. 


We never grow a poor crop of wheat after a crop of trees. 

We have never seen good results after use of ordinary commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

We like stable manure, but it is very expensive in quantities that 
produce results, hence we try to get lands that have not been treed 
before. 

Wood ashes and lime never fails us. 

Our opinion is that lands that do not produce asecond crop of 
trees are not adapted to trees at all, or that the “life” has been 
trampled out of it while wet and that fertilizers are not as necessary 
as proper mechanical reconstruction. 


GEO. G. ATWOOD. 
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Honorable Comnmussioners of Agriculture, Albany: 


Sir.— Although cutworms are amongst the most familiar of 
insects, their habits are yet little known to most persons. This is 
particularly true of those species which ascend young trees at night 
and eat out the buds. These climbing cutworms have done much 
mischief in parts of western New York in the last year or two, and 
Mr. Slingerland has taken up the study of them under the auspices 
of the Experiment Station Extension bill, and this account of his 
researches in the field and laboratory is submitted for publication 
under that law (Chapter 230, Laws of 1895). The need of this 
investigation is the greater because these worms are afield in the 
most unseasonable hours of the night, when their depredations 
escape the observation of the fruit-grower. Many persons regard 
them with especial apprehension from the fact that, aside from the 
havoc which they make, they seem to demand that if the grower 
plants trees in the daytime, he must stand by them all night. For- 
tunately, such exacting requirements are not necessary; and, being 
assured at the outset that the later pages of the bulletin contain effi. 
cient directions for circumventing the injury, the farmer may read 
the histories and habits of these interesting insects with composure. 


L. HO BAILEY. 
44 
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Climbing Cutworms. 


I. CUTWORMS IN GENERAL. 


Although this bulletin treats primarily of climbing cutworms, 
it seems advisable to devote a few pages to a discussion of cutworms 
in general. 

Wuat are Tury? 

Cutworms are the caterpillars of certain moths belonging to a 
great family of insects known as Noctuids or owlet-moths. Most 
of the moths or “millers” that fly into our houses at night, 
attracted by the lights, are members of this family. Several dif- 
ferent kinds of cutworms are represented, about twice natural 
size, on the plates in this bulletin. 


Hasits or CurwormMs. 


Many different kinds of grubs and caterpillars have a peculiar 
habit of often cutting off their food-plants near the surface of the 
soil; these were all commonly known as “ cutworms ” to the earlier 
writers on insects.* About seventy-five years ago, writers began 
to restrict the name to the caterpillars of owlet-moths only; 
and all of these had the peculiar habit of concealing themselves 
during the day, either beneath some object on the ground or 
buried just beneath the surface, and of coming forth to feed only 
at night. More recently, several Noctuid caterpillars with noc- 


*When and by whom the name ‘‘cutworm” was first used, we have been 
unable to discover. It first appeared in a dictionary in 1808 as a Scottish word 
designating ‘‘a small white grub, which destroys coleworts and other vegetables 
of this kind, by cutting through the stem near the roots” (Jamieson’s Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language); it is doubtful if this definition refers to a Noctuid 
caterpillar. As the term was quite commonly used in communications read 
before the Philadelphia Society for the promotion of Agriculture in 1816 and 1817, 
it is probable that it has been in use in this country for a century or more. The 
name may still be in use in Scotland, but it seems to have never come into use in 
England or in any other country except America. For the past seventy-five 
years it seems to have appeared only in American literature. In England, the 
term ‘surface caterpillars’ isused, and the Germans call them ‘‘erdraupen’’ or 
“‘eulenraupen.” 
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turnal, but not with cutting, habits have been classed as cutworms; 
they usually feed at night upon the leaves of low plants in the 
same manner as the day-feeding caterpillars.* Ali cutworms usually 
curl up when disturbed. Several species cut off the plants at the 
surface, others an inch or su above, while one cutworm (Hadena 
devastatria) rarely appears above the surface, but works on the roots 
and stems just beneath. Sometimes cutworms draw the several 
plants or leaves as far as possible into their day retreats where they 
can continue their feast at leisure. 

Under certain conditions, however, eutworms may change their 
usual habits. In several instances, true cutworms (Leltéia herilis 
and Voctua fennica) have appeared in enormous numbers and 
have then assumed the army-worm habit of traveling in hordes 
and feeding by day. Many of the species also know how to get 
to the tender buds of fruit-trees or grape-vines when there is a 
scarcity of their favorite food-plants to eut off. But little is 
definitely known of the habits of young (less than half grown) 
cutworms; they are said to work in a similar manner as when nearly 
full-grown but owing to their small size, do little damage to the 
mass of vegetation.t 

There are known to occur in our state at least thirty different 


kinds of cutworms, and as many more Noctuid moths whose cater- 
pillars may have cutworm-habits; nothing is yet known about the 


habits of many owlet-moth caterpillars. 


APPEARANCE AND Haprrs or tos Morus. 


The moths—the parents of the cutworms—are also nocturnal 


in habit. They rest during the day in sheltered spots on trees,. 


fences, and other suitable localities; often their coloring so closely 
mimics their surroundings that they are practically invisible to the 


untrained eye. They feed upon the nectar of flowers and other 
sweet exudations of plants, and are readily attracted to lights. As. 


* According to Miss Murtfeldt (U. S Bull. 13, p. 60) and Dr. Lintner (Ent, 
Contrib., IV, 93) two species (Rhynchagrotis alternata and Homohadena badistriga) 
of cutworms hide on the trunk and branches of their food-plants during the day. 

t In some species, at least, the young cutworms, before they shed their skin the 


first time, are semi-loopers, that is, one or two pairs of pro-legs have not yet. 


appeared and they ‘‘loop” themselves along like measuring-worms. During 


this stage they probably feed on the plant on which the eges were laid, but after | 
the first moult they have the nornual number of legs, sixteen, and assume regular- 


ecutworm habits. 


ja Pree eth a a a 
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a rule, they are of a somber grey or brown color with their wings 
ovscurely marked. The size and general appearance of several of 
the species are well represented in the figures on the plates in this 
bulletin. Their nocturnal habits, and the fact that often when in 
obscurity their eyes shine very brightly, suggested their common 
name, owlet-moths. 


APPEARANCE OF CUTWORMS. 


Cutworms are sleek, fat-looking caterpillars ranging, when full- 
grown, from an inch to nearly two inches in length. They are dull 
yellowish, whitish, greenish, or greyish in color, and often striped, 
clouded, or variously marked with dull black or brown; sometimes 
deep black or distinct white markings occur. A few hairs arise 
from darkish, regularly arranged spots on the body. All eutworms 
have six true legs and ten fleshy pro-legs, and usually the head and 
a horny shield on the back of the next segment are dark colored. 
Several of these characteristic features are well shown in the figures 
of the different cutworms on the plates. 


Foop-PLANTs. 


Cutworms are not at all fastidious in their diet, but they prefer 
the succulent crops of the garden, especially corn, cabbages, toma- 
toes, onions, beans, ete. They also often work great destruction to 
grass, wheat, barley, turnips, strawberries, tobacco, clover, cotton, 
and many kinds of flowers. In some instances they have first 
attacked the weeds in a grain-field, and some kinds have taken a 
great liking to the open buds on peach trees in western New York 


DeEstTRUCTIVENESS AND ABUNDANCE OF CUTWOoRMs. 


From the earliest times, both in America and Europe, cutworms 
have ranked among the most destructive of insect pests. This is 
principally due to their unfortunate habit of cutting off the young 
plants and thus destroying much more than they consume. They 
are justly a terror to the agriculturist from the secrecy of their 
depredations and the extreme difficulty of arresting them. Every 
year hundreds of acres of corn have to be replanted and thousands 
of garden plants are cut off in nearly every State. In 1885 and 
1886, the onion crop of Orange county, N. Y., estimated at 500,000 
bushels yearly and worth half a million dollars, was reduced one- 
half by the attacks of a single species of cutworm. In 1893, cut- 
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worms destroyed nearly every green shoot of clover (second crop) 
that appeared over an area of about eight acres here on the Uni- 
versity farm. During the past five years, hundreds of young peach 
trees have been killed by cutworms in the counties of Wayne and 
Monroe, N. Y. Many other equally as striking instances might be 
given of the destructiveness of these pests. 

Asis the case with other insects, cutworms have their years of 
unusual abundance. In several instances species, that have never 
before been known as injurious, have appeared in phenomenal 
numbers in certain parts of the country. 

During the attack upon onions in Orange county, mentioned 
above, it was “ common for a family to pick 10 or 12 quarts by day 
and the same number at night by the light of lamps.” Sixty cut- 
worms have been taken from a single hill of corn; and from fifty 
to a hundred are frequently found the same day on or around a 
single two or three-year old peach tree in western New York. 


Tuer Lire History. 


As our knowledge of cutworms increases, the more difficult it is 
to record their life history in a general statement. There is found 
to be a great diversity in the life periods of the different stages, in 
the method of wintering, and in egg-laying habits, so that each 
species should be discussed separately. 

The parent moths of many of the species appear during June, 
July and August. 

But little is definitely known of the egg-laying habits of the 
moths. The eggs of some species have been found on the leaves 
of fruit and forest trees; one species has been reared on currant 
from eggs found on one of the leaves, while one common species 
lays its egos on the trunk or twigs of fruit trees. Professor J. B. 
Smith says that they are also “laid on grasses, thrust close to the 
stalk under one of the sheath-leaves, and occasionally on stones. 
A single moth will usually lay from two hundred to five hundred 
egos.” * It is supposed that the young cutworms which hatch 
from eggs laid on the leaves or bark of trees feed on the leaves of 
the tree for only a short time, if at all, and soon drop or crawl to 
the grasses or other low vegetation below. 


*A female of Rhynchagrotis crenulata laid 1,027 eggs, as recorded in Bull. 22, 
U.S. Div. of Ent., p. 89. 
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In some cases the eggs are laid in midsummer, and the cutworms 
hatching therefrom become about half-grown before winter and 
hibernate in that stage in sheltered places or in the soil. One 
species (carneades ochrogaster) may hibernate in the egg stage 
while others lay their eggs in the spring. 

When full-grown, cutworms bury themselves in the soil and by 
twisting the body about they form an oval, smooth cell within 
which they change to dark brown conical pup. From these pup 
the moths emerge later. 

Probably most of the species of cutworms pass the winter as half. 
grown caterpillars. Some species winter as pups, and others in the 
ege stage; while in one case (Agrotis ypsilon), the indications are 
that the moth may hibernate, and egg-laying take place early in the 
spring. Some of the species pass through two generations in the 
course of a year, but in most cases there is only one generation. 


NaturRAL ENEMIES. 


Cutworms have many enemies, both predaceous and parasitic, 
which often do good service as natural checks to their increase. 

Predaceous.— Several birds, as chickens, the robin, the cat-bird, 
the red-winged black-bird and the purple grackle often include cut 
worms in their daily menu. Toads should be given free range in 
gardens, for, from the stomach of one of them, thirty-three cut- 
worms have been taken. Spiders and mites are known to prey 
upon cutworms. They also have many enemies among their own- 
kind—the insects. Several of the ground-beetles (Carabidw), in 
both their adult and larval stages, wage incessant war upon them.* 
Wasps and ants sometimes help in this warfare; and the spined 
soldier-bug often stabs them with its formidable beak and sucks out 
their juices. 

Parasitic.— Cutworms have many parasitic foes among the in. 
sects. Probably the most efficient of these are the tachina-flies ; 
these are allied to and resemble the common house-fly. They dex- 
terously fasten their white eggs to the skin of their helpless victims, 
usually on the back near the head. Grubs soon hatch from these 
eggs and bore their way into the host, where they live upon the 
juices and fatty tissues, carefully avoiding the vital organs, until 


*Dr. Fitch gives a graphic account fof a ground-beetle ‘‘ murdering a cut- 
worm ”’ in his Ninth Report on the Insects of New York, p. 817. 
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fully grown ; they then leave their dead or dying victim and burrow 
into the soil, where they transform into the flies. At least 90 per 
‘cent. of the cutworms that ravaged the clover-field, mentioned 
above, were killed by one of these tachina-flies. It was difficult to find 


a cutworm that did not bear its quota of eggs, in fact, not enough 


could be found to enable us to breed the moth. Although most of 
the damage had been done for the season before the worms began 
to die from the work of the parasites, yet by their final death the 
next year’s crop of cutworms was nearly annihilated over that area. 
Other similar instances of the efficiency of these tachina-flies in 
checking these pests have been recorded. ) 

Cutworms also have several other smaller parasitic foes among 
the ichneumon-flies. 


Merrnops or Compatinc Cutrworms. 


In order to include the methods adapted to all conditions the dis- 
cussion of this topic is deferred until after the following account of 
some cutworms with climbing habits. 


If. CLIMBING CUTWORMS, 


Climbing cutworms are cutworms that, under certain conditions, 
assume climbing habits which enable them to feed upon the buds 
and leaves of shrubs, grape-vines, tall flowering-plants, ete. 


Tuer History. 


The European literature of the past sixty-five years contains 
several accounts of cutworms climbing grape-vines and doing much 
_ damage to the buds and leaves; a few species are recorded as climb- 
ing shrubs, but none seem to have been noticed on trees. 

Apparently the earliest reference to climbing cutworms in Amer- 
ica is found in the Massachusetts Ploughman for June 28, 1851; 
naked caterpillars came out of the ground in the night, and crawling 
up the the trunks of the fruit-trees, devoured the leaves, and 
returned to conceal themselves in the ground before morning. In 


1852, Dr. Harris found the yellow-headed cutworm cutting off the 


tender shoots of roses, currant-bushes and other shrubs, and even 
young trees. In 1866, Dr. Riley gave a detailed account of the 
operations of three different species on the buds of fruit-trees, 
grape-vines, ete., in Illinois. The same year a climbing eutworm 
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also injured grape-vines in California. The pests were especially 
destructive during the next two or three years in Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. Almost every year since, their 
depredations have been noticed in various widely separated locali- 
ties and on a great variety of plants. 

During the last few years they have appeared in unusual numbers 
in the peach orchards in the sandy regions of Michigan and New 
York. In 1894, one Michigan fruit-grower killed 1500 cutworms 
on some of his trees ; one tree yielded 412 one night, 114 the next 
night, and 141 the next. His orchard produced only about half a 
crop of fruit. | 


FAVORABLE ConpDITIONS FOR Crimping Curworms. 


Probably no cutworms assume the climbing habit when there are 
plenty of low-growing grasses and weeds at hand. Trees in grass or 
clover are rarely attacked by them, while those in fields kept free 
from other vegetation by cultivation always suffer the most, as the 
worms have to either climb or starve. It is found that if grain or 
some other cultivated crop be grown between the trees, the cut- 
worms usually turn their attention to the trees only after the crop 
has been removed. 

All cutworms prefer light, loose soils; climbing cutworms have 
done the most damage on plants growing in such soils. The light, 
warm, sandy soils in which are set many of the peach orchards of 
Michigan and New \ ork are ideal places for these pests, and here 
their most destructive work is now being done. 

Thus light, loose soils and a searcity of low-growing succulent 
vegetation are conditions that may easily induce cutworms to assume 
the climbing habit. 


Terr Foop-PLANts. 


Where clean cultivation is thoroughly practiced, thus leaving no 
alternative but to climb or starve, cutworms will climb almost any 
plant, even to the tops of high trees. The young cotton-wood, box- 
elder, maple, birch, and ash trees on the tree plantations in the 
west are often attacked. In Missouri in 1886, the grass under oaks, 
elms, and other shade trees -was often thickly strewn with leaves 
and buds severed by cutworms; fruit-trees, as the apple, pear, and 
cherry, and a variety of vines and shrubs suffered in a similar man- 
ner. They have also attacked willow, catalpa, black-walnut, horse- 
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chestnut, and negundo trees. Among fruit-trees the peach has 
suffered the most, as it is grown most extensively on the sandy soils 
where cutworms flourish best ; standard varieties of fruit-trees are 
often injured as much as the dwarfs. Blackberry, raspberry, rose,. 
and currant bushes must also be included in the list of food-plants. 
The buds and leaves of grape-vines, whether in California, New 
York, or Europe, seem to be favorite delicacies for cutworms. 

Florists also have occasion to complain of these nocturnal maraud- 
ers. Sometimes the buds, leaves, or flowers of out-door flowering 
plants are found strewn about on the ground in the morning; 
or a much admired blossom may have been eaten into and ruined 
during the night. The culprits, lying snugly hidden in the soil 
near by, are entirely unconcerned over the florist’s discomfiture, 
and, unless their day-dreams are seriously interrupted, the destructive 
work is continued at night-fall. Often the young cutworms are 
unwittingly brought into the greenhouse with potted plants or in 
new soil in the fall. The worms may feed for a time unnoticed on 
the lower leaves or young shoots. <A little later, or about the time 
the choicest blossoms or the smilax are at their best, or the tomato- 
vines that are being forced promise a good crop, then the nearly 
full-grown cutworms often do much damage. Many choice ehrys- 
anthemum and carnation blossoms have been mysteriously ruined in 
a single night. One chrysanthemum grower, not suspecting it was 
the work of cutworms, vainly tried to catch the culprits with 
mouse-traps ! 


Cutrworms Known to Have Cumeping Hasrrs. 


Under the favorable conditions, discussed above, doubtless any 
species of cutworm would assume the climbing habit. A search 
through the American literature shows that at least ten different 
species have had occasion to climb for their food; our observations 
increase the number to an even dozen. In the list which follows is 
given the common name of the cutworm, the scientific name of each 
species, and the references to the first accounts of their climbing 


habits. 
1852. Harris, Injurious Insects, p. 349. 


The yellow-headed cutworm (Xylophasia arctica Bdv.). 
1866. Riley, Prairie Farmer, June 2. 
1869. Riley, First Missouri Report, p. 69-79. 
The variegated cutwormn (Peridroma saucia Hbn.). 
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The dark-sided cutworm (Carneades messoria Harr.). 
The white cutworm (Carneades scandens Riley). 
The well marked cutworm (Noctua clandestina Harr.). 
1884. Cook, Rept. Mich. Bd. Agr., 422. 
The black-lined cutworm (Woctua fennica Tausch.). 
1887. Murtfeldt, Bull. 13, U. 8. Ent. Div., p. 60. 
The mottled-grey cutworm (hynchagrotis alternata Grt.). 
The white-spotted cutworm (Lomohadena badistriga Grt.). 
1894. Davis, An. Rept. Michigan Expt. Station, p. 89. 
The speckled cutworm (Mamestra subjuncta Grt. & Rob.). 
1895. Davis, Paper before Ass. Ec. Ent., Aug. 28. 
The red cutworm (?hynchagrotis placida Grt.). 


Our observations in western New York, as detailed in this bulle- 
tin, add two more species to this list : 

The dingy cutworm (Lelia subgothica Haw.). 

The spotted-legged eutworm (Porosagrotis vetusta W1k.). 


All of the species are widely distributed in Canada and the 
northern half of the United States; and doubtless all occur in our 
State. The species that have usually been the most numerous 
during outbreaks of climbing cutworms are the variegated cut- 
worm, the dark-sided cutworm, the white cutworm, and the speckled 
cutworm. The two latter have done the most damage in the peach 
orchards of Michigan and New York during the past two years; in 
Michigan, while C. scandens is present, nine-tenths of the cutworms 
are M/. subjuncta, while in New York, 90 per cent. are C. scandens 
and Jf. subjuncta seems not to occur. 


GENERAL Nores ON THEIR DEPREDATIONS IN WEsTERN New YorK. 


During the past few years, thousands of peach trees have been 
set in the strips of warm sandy soils that abound along the shore of 
Lake Ontario. In 1893, complaints reached us from two localities 
(Rose, Wayne county, and Forest Lawn, Monroe county) that hun- 
dreds of these young trees, and grape-vines also, were being killed 
by something that ate into and destroyed the growing buds in the 
spring. Specimens of the culprits were soon obtained and they 
proved to be cutworms. Their appearance in this role was of 
unusual interest, for they were doing much damage, and there were 
no records of our New York cutworms having heretofore troubled 
the fruit growers by assuming the climbing habit. 
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However, it was then too late to institute experiments against the 


pests, as most of the damage had been done for the season and they ‘ 


were preparing to undergo their transformations to the adult stage — 
the moth. But many of them were gathered for us by correspond- 
ents and were turned loose in cages here at the insectary to breed. 
We were thus enabled in 1898 to learn considerable about their 
habits and life-periods that proved of value in the work the next 
year. 

In the latter part of April, in 1894, soon after the cutworms 
had begun operations, we visited Forest Lawn for the purpose of 
making additional observations, to gain further information in re- 
gard to what had been done to prevent their depredations, and to 
test some new methods which seemed practicable. Much interest- 
ing and valuable information was thus obtained. Forest Lawn was 
reached about 8:15 p. m., or just in time to watch the pests as they 
began operations for the night. By the aid of a lantern, many were 
seen crawling out of the sand around the base of the trees and 
making their way up the trunk and out onto the branches where 
they soon began their destructive work on the opening buds; the 
frontispiece illustrates this point. Most of them are at work by 
10 p. M., and many continue to work until nearly daylight. Proba- 
bly most of them leave the trees by dropping to the ground instead 
of crawling back the way they came. Upon reaching the ground 
they bury themselves in the sand about an inch below the surface 
and usually within a radius of a foot from the base of the tree. 
No distinction seems to be made between fruit and leaf buds. 
Fifty have been found at one time ona tree set the preceding 
year, and 120 on two or three-year old trees. 7 

lor several years, previous to 18938, many peach growers in the 
neighborhood had noticed that the buds did not start on some of 
their young trees, and often many of these trees soon died, as they 
supposed, from the effects of frost or other unknown causes. One 
extensive grower told us the curious way in which he at last dis- 
covered the real culprits. He happened to be passing through his 
recently-set orchard on a still night, and heard a distinct nipping 
sound which seemed to proceed from the trees. Investigation 
showed that the noise was caused by the coming together of hun- 
dreds of the minute horny jaws of cutworms on the peach buds. 

One cutworm doubtless destroys several buds in a night and 
thus a few worms soon kill young trees, or by eating the buds from 
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a few main branches so distort and stunt their growth as to render 
the tree very unsymmetrical and often of little value. Last spring 
one fruit grower at Forest Lawn, N. Y., had nearly all of his 
recently-set peach trees killed in one night by the cutworms. 
When there are not buds enough to go around, some of the worms 
gnaw off the bark on the branches, often girdling them; in one 
orchard where they were prevented from getting to the buds, they 
ate off large patches of the bark on the trunksof the trees. They 
usually begin operations in the spring soon after the buds begin to 
swell. Those found at work on April 27th, were of different sizes, 
ranging from half grown to nearly fullgrown. Their most. 
destructive work was done on the opening buds of young trees in 
April and May; some of the worms continued to feed upon the 
foliage during June. In June, one grower, “found green peach 
leaves sticking into the sand and on digging found the cutworm at 
the lower end.” Peach trees of all sizes, ages, and varieties were 
attacked indiscriminately, but the cutworms were not so numerous 
as to produce noticeable injury on large bearing trees in but few in- 
stances. Trees more than three years from the bud were rarely 
killed, but younger trees were often set back from one to two years’ 
growth. Grape-vines, berry-bushes, and all kinds of crops grown on 
the sandy soils also suffered much injury from the same species of 
cutworms. 

It was especially noticeable that the cutworms did the most 
damage on trees and other plants set in the sandy soils. Orchards 
afew rods away on heavier soils suffered comparatively little. So 
~ loose is the sandy soil in many of these peach orchards that it is 
often drifted by the winds; these are ideal places for peach trees 
and unfortunately for cutworms also. Such soils are easily kept 
free from weeds and grass and the cutworms are thus driven to the 
trees for food. One grower noted that the trees he set in a meadow 
were not disturbed, and those in cultivated ground next to a meadow 
were but slightly damaged. 

In 1894, we saw in operation several methods for combating the 
pests, and we tested others. The different methods are discussed in 
detail on page 670. 

Our observations and breeding experiments show that there are 
at least four different kinds of cutworms engaged in climbing 
peach trees in Wayne and Monroe counties. A detailed, illus- 
trated account of the lives of each of these species will now be 
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given; it seems best to also include in this discussion a fifth 
climbing species, which we have investigated as a greenhouse pest. 


1. Tae Waite Curworm. 


Carneades scandens Riley. 


This species constituted over 90 per cent. of the cutworms that 
climbed peach trees in western New York in 1898 and 1894; this 
statement is based on the examination of nearly 700 specimens 
taken from the trees in Wayne and Monroe counties. 

lis history and distribution.—This cutworm was first detorthes 
from Illinois in 1866 by Dr. Riley (Prairie Farmer for June 2); 
three years later he described the adult insect—the moth—as a new 
species (First Missouri Report, p. 78). During these three years 
the cutworm had done much damage to the buds of fruit trees and 
grape-vines in Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and Michigan. 
It was, apparently, the most numerous of the climbing species in 
these localities. The insect seems not to have again attracted 
notice as an injurious species until 1886. Miss Murtfeldt then 
recognized it as one of the species at work on the buds of shade and ~ 
fruit trees in Missouri. In 1888 it was abundant, and injurious to 
apple buds in Canada; the moth had been known in Canada for 
several years. In 1894 it was identified as one of the cutworms so 
destructive in Michigan peach orchards. 

The first record we have of the insect in our State is in 1873, 
when Dr. Lintner collected the moth at Schenectady; it was taken 
in Erie county in 1875, and at Fenton, Lewis county, in 1877. 

The species is now known to occur in Colorado and most of the 
northern States east of the Rocky mountains, and in Canada. It is 
thus an American insect and has a wide range. It is one of the 
most common and injurious of the cutworms with climbing habits. 

Its appearance.—The full-grown cutworm measures about one 
and three-fourths inches in length; it is shown about natural size 
in the frontispiece, and twice natural size at 7 on plate 1. Its 
general color is a very light yellowish-gray, with irregular whitish 
areas on the dorsal and lateral aspects of the body; these merge into 
quite a distinct white stripe just below the spiracles. The head and ; 
the horny thoracic and anal shields vary considerably in color in 
different specimens, but are usually light brown, mottled or dotted 
with black; in young caterpillars the head is sometimes almost 
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black. The spiracles are black, and thus contrast very sharply with 
the whitish body color, as shown in the figures. Short, brownish 
hairs arise from small blackish-green spots regularly arranged on the 
body ; the dorsal spots are darker. Its general whitish color and indis- 
tinct markings render it easily distinguished from most cutworms. 

The adult insect is shown natural size at a, plate 1, and twice 
natural size at 6. Its front wings vary considerably in their 
ground color; they are ash-grey, suffused with either yellowish, 
brownish or reddish. The hind wings are whitish, with a double 
dusky shade on the outer edge, and a dark discal spot. The 
indistinct markings on the front wings are well shown in the figures. 

Its habits.—This cutworm has always been reported as a climber ; 
but several of our correspondents were very sure that they recog- 
nized it among the culprits that cut dff their cabbage and other 
garden plants grown in sandy soils in the neighborhood of the 
injured peach trees. Its climbing habits have been described in 
detail on a preceding page in the general notes on their depreda- 
tions in western New York. 

The moths, doubtless, feed on the nectar of flowers as do other 
Noctuids. They are attracted to lights and to sugar baits. 

Its name.—Usually the adult and caterpillar stages of the insects 
known as “‘cutworms” are given different popular names. The 
cutworm under discussion was named by Dr. Riley ‘‘the climbing 
eutworm.” He named the moth “the climbing rustic,’ and by 
these names the insect has since been known. As the scientific 
name of the insect, scandens, means to climb, it may be well to not 
change the popular name of the moth. But there are now several 
other cutworms equally as common, and in which the climbing pro- 
pensity seems equally as well developed whenever occasion requires ; 
it thus seems inappropriate to designate this cutworm as ¢he climb- 
ing cutworm. As cutworms are usually named from some 
peculiarity of their coloration, and as this one is nearly white in 
color and all its markings are white, we propose the more appropri- 
ate name of “white cutworm” for it. 

Tis life-history.—Practically nothing has been added to our 
knowledge of the life-history of this insect since Dr. Riley’s 
account in 1869. He found different sizes of the cutworms appear- 
ing on the buds during the last week of April in Illinois. In con- 
finement they were fed on apple and grape leaves, and began 
entering the ground for pupation May 20th. Nine days later the 
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moths began to appear in his cages, and the last one issued June 
29th. We found different sized, from one-half to nearly fullgrown, 
cutworms at work on the trees in western New York on April 27th, 
but did not succeed in rearing the moths before June 27th ; some 
did not emerge until July 21st. They did not breed readily in our 
cages, containing young peach shoots, as only eight moths were 
obtained from over a hundred cutworms. Our observations indicate 
that the cutworm form an oval cell about two inches below the 
surface of the soil and in about a week changes to a brown pupa; 
it seems to remain in the pupa state at least a week. 

Dr. Lintner has collected the moths in this State on July 8th and 
August 30th. In 1886, Mr. H. 8. Saunders collected nearly every 
night at electric lights in London, Canada, from May 22d to Novem- 
ber 2d, and found this moth common on June 15th, and 19th. It is 
thus probable that most of them emerge from June 15th to July 15thin 
our State. There seems to be but one brood in the course of a year. 

Nothing is definitely known of the life of this insect from the 
time the moth emerges until] the next spring. Itis probable that 
the eggs are mostly laid in July, and quite possibly on the leaves 
or bark of the trees. They must hatch in time to allow the young 
cutworms to attain half or two-thirds their growth before winter 
sets in. As the moths emerge over so long a period, some eggs 
are laid quite late in summer and thus the cutworms must vary 
considerably in size when they go into winter quarters buried in 
the soil. They appear above ground as soon as growth begins in 
the spring with their appetites whetted by the long winter’s fast. 


2. Tue Sporrep-Lecerp CuTworm. 
Porosagrotis vetusta Walker.* 


Less than 2 per cent. of the climbing cutworms received from 
western New York in 18938 and 1894 belonged to this species. 


* SYNONOMY. 


Mythimna vetusta. 1856. Walker, Cat. Brit. Mus., ix, 78. 

Agrotis muraenula. 1868. Grote and Robinson, Trans. Am. Ent. Soc., i, 352, 

Porosagrotis vetusta. 1893. Smith, Bull. 44, U. S. Nat. Mus.. p. 85. 

Mr. Grote and Prof. Smith, both recognized authorities in our systematic 
knowledge of the North American Noctuids, are not agreed as to the name of 
this insect. Mr. Grote has criticised (Can. Ent., xxvi, p. 81) Prof. Smith’s 
relegation of muraenula into the synonomy of Walker’s vetuesta. Our reasons for 
adopting Prof. Smith’s views are given in detail in the Canadian Entomologist 
for November, 1895. 
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The insect is of especial interest, however, for the caterpillar or 
cutworm has never before been identified, although the moth has 
been known for nearly forty years. 

Lts ustory and distribution.—It is an American insect, but the 
moth was first described in England from specimens taken in Nova 
Scotia. It is now known tooccur in Canada and in the United States 
west of Colorado and south of Georgia. In 1875, it was captured 
in Erie and Lewis counties in our State. The cutworm has never 
appeared in sufficient numbers to do noticeable injury. 

Lis appearance.—The cutworm, shown twice natural size at J, 
Plate 2%, is about one and a half inches in length, with its whole 
dorsal surface above the spiracles of a dull, dark greyish-brown 
color; it is considerably lighter on the venter. The greenish-black 
piliferous spots are very distinct all over the body; the lateral 
ones are considerably larger, as shown in the figure. The spiracles 
are black. The head and the thoracic and anal shields are brown 
with black mottlings. The caudal aspect of the base of the true 
legs and the cephalic aspect of the pro-legs are of a dark greenish- 
black color; these dark spots render this cutworm easily distin- 
guishable from the white cutworm. 

The moth is shown natural size at mon Plate 2, and twice natural 
size at mm. ‘The front wings and dorsum of the thorax are of 
an ecru-drab or ash-grey color and marked with small triangular 
black and white spots as shown in the figures. The hind wings are 
nearly clear white. 

fis habits— This cutworm was fonnd feeding at night, in com- 
pany with the white cutworm, on peach buds in western New York. 
Further than this nothing is yet known of its habits. . 

The moth is attracted to lights and to sugar baits. Prof. J. B. 
Smith says he has “taken it on goldenrod in September during the 
day.” 3 

tts name.—No popular name has yet been proposed for this 
Noctuid. The characteristic spots on the legs of the caterpillar 
suggested to us the name, “spotted-legged cutworm,”’ with which 
we have christened it. 

Lts life-history.— Nearly full-grown cutworms were received from 
Monroe county early in May. One of them changed to a pupa July 
23d on the surface of the soil in our cage. The moth did not 
emerge until August 17th. The moths have been captured in 
Massachusetts in August and September, and in New York in July 

42 
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and on August 21st and 25th. Nothing further is known of its 
life-history ; it probably differs but little from that of the white cut- 
worm just discussed, that is, there is doubtless but one brood during 
a year and it winters as a half or two-thirds-grown cutworm. 


3. Tue Weit-Markep Curworm. 


Noctua clandestina Harris. 


Nearly 5 per cent. of the cutworms taken on peach trees at 
Forest Lawn and sent us in 1894 were this well-marked cutworm ; 
it was not present among the specimens received in 18938. 

lis history and distribution.— This very common Noctuid was 
described and named by. Dr. Harris in 1841 from specimens bred by 
himself and from one sent him by Dr. Melsheimer, who had bred it 
in Pennsylvania from a cutworm working in corn. The eutworm 
was not definitely described until 1869 (First Missouri Report, p. 
79) when its climbing habits were first recorded by Dr. Riley. The 
species is frequently mentioned in accounts of cutworm depreda- 
tions, but has rarely appeared in any locality in large numbers; it 
was unusually common in Illinois in 1887, | 

It has a wide distribution. Dr. Fitch recorded it as very common 
in our State in 1856. In 1875 it was reported from California and 
Nevada. It is now known to occur all over the United States, 
except in the Southern States, and in Canada, including Manitoba. 

lis appearance.— The two figures of the cutworm, twice natural 
size, on plate 3 well show its characteristic markings. It is of a 
greenish-ash color mottled with dusky, and distinctly marked with 
four rows of conspicuous, more or less triangular, black spots 
arranged as shown in the figures; the spiracles are situated in the 
spots of the lateral rows, and are bordered below by yellowish 
patches. The narrow light stripes seen in the figures are yellow. 
The head is yellowish, recticulated with brown and marked with a 
wide brown band on each side of the middle. 

The moth is shown natural size at a, and twice natural size at } on 
plate 3; the figures represent nearly its natural coloring. Its front 
wings are of a dark smoky brown color with rather indistinct mark- 
ings. The female has a curious and apparently unique structure on 
each side of the venter of the next to the last abdominal segment 5. 
it is a deep smooth depression whose object is not known. 
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Tts habits and food-plants.— Mr. Gillette says (lowa Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 12, p. 541) this cutworm is the typical climbing species in 
Iowa, and he has taken them in large numbers from the trunks of 
box-elder, and in less numbers from apple and soft maple. How- 
ever, the species is usually among the culprits that cut off corn and 
other garden crops. It frequently drags its food into its day-retreat 
where it continues to feed upon it. Dr. Riley has recorded it as 
quite often found climbing low bushes like currants, and as occurring 
“ abundantly on a species of wild endive under the broad leaves of 
which it frequently nestled during the day, without entering the 
ground.” It is common in grass lands and in grain fields. 

When at rest the moth folds its wings so closely and flatly over 
its back that it is enabled to get into very narrow crevices. Hence 
it usually lies hidden during the day “under the bark of trees, in 
the:chinks of fences, and even under loose clapboards of buildings. 
When the blinds of our houses are opened in the morning, a little 
swarm of these insects which had crept behind them for conceal- 
ment is sometimes exposed and suddenly aroused from their daily 
slumber (Harris).” They fly freely to lights and sugar baits at 
night from June until September. 

Its name.—On account of its noticeable habit of concealing itself 
during the day in all sorts of unsuspected places Dr. Harris very 
appropriately named the moth clandestina—the clandestine owlet- 
moth. ‘The caterpillar or cutworm was named the “ w-marked cut- 
worm” by Dr. Riley, who thought he saw a resemblance to a series 
of the letter w in the arrangement of the black spots as he looked 
along the dorsum toward the head. In all of the specimens we have 
seen, it requires too great a stretch of imagination to see this 
w-mark; Prof. Forbes also failed to find itin making his excellent 
description of this cutworm (Fifth Report, p. 55). Therefore, in 
spite of the fact that this name — w-marked cutworm — has been in 
current use for a quarter of a century, we believe it best to change 
the name slightly and call it the “ well-marked cutworm ;” this only 
adds three letters to the old name, and makes it better express a con- 
spicuous characteristic of the cutworm. 

Its life-history. We can add but little to the original account-of 
the life of this cutworm by Dr. Melsheimer in a letter to Dr. Harris 
in 1841. Hesaid: ‘When first disclosed from the eggs they sub- 
sist on the various grasses. They descend in the ground on the 
approach of frosts, and reappear in the spring about half-grown. 
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Their transformation to pupze occurs at different periods, sometimes 
earlier, sometimes later, according to the forwardness of the season, 
but usually not much later than the middle of July.” Dr. Harris 
added that the moths are very abundant in New England from June 
15th till the end of August. 

There are many records of the capture of the moths at lights or 
at sugar baits. In Canada the dates of capture range from June 
19th till October; in New York the dates are between June 15th 
and September 23d. In a series of six trap-lanterns kept lighted 
every night during the spring, summer, and fall of 1889, we cap- 
tured in all 21 of the moths on the following dates: 1 on June 
10th, 2 on June 15th, 2 on June 21st, 6 on June Y5th, 6 on June 
28th, 6 on July 2d, 1 on August 28th, and 1 on September 26th. 
Although the flight of the moths extends over so long a period there 
seems to be but one brood of the insect in the course of a year in 
this latitude. | 

The eggs are doubtless mostly laid in June and July and the cut- 
worms hatching therefrom attain about half their growth before 
going into winter quarters. Prof. Forbes says most of the cutworms 
finish their growth in Hlinois in April and early May. In 1871, 
Mr. Saunders found the half-grown cutworms under chips and logs 
in open fields in Canada early in May; these became full-grown by 
May 25th and one pupated the next day. From nearly full-grown 
specimens taken on peach trees April 29th we bred the moth o 
June 11th and 12th. 

Thus there is yet much to be learned of the life-history of this 
well-marked cutworm. 


4. Tur Dinegy Curworm. 


feltia subgothica Haworth.* 


This is one of the most common cutworms in our State, and yet 
only 3 per cent. of the specimens found on peach trees in Monroe 


“ The scientific name of this insect has been the source of much discussion in 
recent years. Much of the confusion has resulted from the fact that it was first 
described in England from supposed English specimens. We have made a criti- 
eal historical investigation of the systematic literature of the species, and have 
embodied the results in detail in an illustrated article in the Canadian Entomolo- 
gist for November, 1895. At present, we believe, the evidence warrants the use 
of the above name for the insect; the generic name may have to be changed to 
Agronoma in accordance with the latest revision of the old and unwidely genus 
Agrotis. 
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county in 1894 were this dingy cutworm. This indicates that it 
does not often assume the climbing habit, and so far as we ean find, 
it has never before been recorded as a climber. 

lis history and distribution.— The moth was first named and 
described in England in 1810 from three or four American speci- 
mens that had become mixed with English insects; it was not until 
1847 that the facts regarding the origin of most of these specimens 
was pointed out, and the name was soon dropped from British lists. 
A few English entomologists, however, still believe that the single 
specimen belonging to Haworth, the describer, was a variety of a 
common English species, but there is little evidence to support such 
a view. In 1852, it was again described (as jaculifera) in France 
from several moths taken in America. It was first mentioned in 
American literature by Dr. Fitch in 1856; he said it was then much 
the most common Noctuid in our State. The same year it was again 
described in England (as ducens) from New York and west Canadian 
specimens. 

The cutworm was first described and figured by Dr. Riley in 
1869 from Illinois, where it was very destructive in gardens. It, 
doubtless, is one of the culprits in most of the reported outbreaks 
of cutworms, and yet it has been definitely identified as doing 
noticeable injury only a few times. In 1886 it was found destroying 
many ripening strawberries in Indiana, and in 1887 and 1888 it wag 
very abundant and destructive in meadows and clover fields in 
Illinois. Canadian field and garden crops were ravaged by cutworms 
in 1888 and 1889, and the dingy cutworm was recognized as one 
of the most numerous and destructive species. In 1690 beans, 
squashes and cucumbers suffered severely from it in Michigan. 

It is, thus, one of our most common owlet-moths, and is known 
to occur throughout the United States and in all of the Canadian 
provinces from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. It is an American 
Insect, and has thus far never spread beyond its own country. 

Lis appearance.—The excellent figures of the cutworm, twice 
natural size, on plate 4, well illustrate its characteristics. It has a 
very wide, buffy-grey dorsal stripe, and the sides are of a dusky, 
dingy grey; the venter is lighter. ‘The head and the thoracic and 
anal shields are dark brown or dusky. The dark greenish-black 
puliterous spots just behind the spiracles are large and prominent. 
The spiracles are black; the anterior ones are situated in a large 
coriaceous brown spot. 
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Both sexes of the moth are shown natural size (at m and /), and 
twice natural size (at mm and ff?) on plate 4. It is one of the most 
distinctly marked of the owlet-moths. The males are easily distin- 
guished by their tufted abdomens and serrated antenne. The 
ground color of the front wings is a smoky gray. The markings 
are well shown in nearly their natural colors in the figures; the 
reniform spot is yellowish. 

Lts habits and food piants.—This cutworm rarely assumes the 
climbing habit, and usually confines its depredations to cutting off 
garden plants or to working in grass or grain fields. Ripening 
strawberries, corn, wheat, sweet potatoes and beans are agreeable 
food for it. Prof. Cook says that during the outbreak in Michigan 
in 1890 he often saw some of them crawling on the top of the 
ground, even in the hot sunshine. 

The moths usually le concealed during the day in sheltered 
places, but they have been recorded as abundant on the flowers of 
thistle (Cursewm arvense) and on the unexpanded flowers of Verbas- 
cum thapsus They are readily attracted to lights; in 1889 more 
specimens of this moth were taken in our trap-lantern experiment 
than of any other species of insect. Sugar baits also attract them in 
large numbers.* 

Lis name.—When the moth was first described in 1810 as swd- 
gothica, it was also given the popular. name of ‘ gothic dart;” the 
owlet-moths are often called the dart-moths in England, from the 
dart or spear-like streak which many of them have near the base 
of their front wings. 

The cutworm was well designated as the “dingy cutworm” by 
Dr. Riley. 

Lis life-history. — Although this insect is so very common, and 
often very destructive, in many parts of the country, but little is 
known about its life. It winters as a young cutworm; in Illinois 
Prof. Forbes found specimens less than half an inch long on Janu- 
ary 24th. By April 25th most of the cutworms he collected were 
from three-fourths to full grown. Preparations for pupation began 
May 18th, while a few continued to feed until June 9th, and others 


* Dr. Packard once beheaded one of the moths ‘at 40 minutes past 9 in the 
evening. It was lively at the night of the fourth day, flying about when dis- 
turbed; but at 7 in the morning of the fifth day it was found nearly dead, slight 
movements of its feet and abdomen being perceptible (Psyche, ii, 18).” 
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were found underground as late as July 19th. Thus, some of the 
cutworms work during a period of over two months in the spring. 
This naturally varies the time of pupation and causes the emergence 
of the moths to take place over quite a long period. When full 
grown the cutworms bury themselves in the soil from one to two 
inches, and in a few days change to pupe in earthen cells. The 
pupee stage seems to last for a longer period than usual among these 
insects. Cutworms received by Dr. Riley on June 27th changed to 
pup by July 7th, but the moths did not emerge until September 
9d. In Prof. Forbes’ experiments many had, doubtless, become 
pup by June Ist, and the moths emerged from August 19th to 
30th. From nearly full-grown cutworms which we put in our cages 
from April 29th until May 15th, no moths were bred until August 
18th. Thus, at least a month and a half of the summer seems to be 
passed as a pupa. 

The insect is very abundant here at Ithaca, N. Y., as is shown by 
the following table (p. 664), giving the number of specimens caught 
each night in our trap-lantern experiment during 1889 and 1892; 
other recorded captures are also included in the table. In 1889 we 
kept six lanterns lighted every night from May Ist till October 
15th; in 1892 only one lantern was kept lighted for a similar 
period. 

It will be seen that in 1889 the moth flew from July 12th till 
September 18th, and in 1892 from June 21st till September 30th, 
and yet there is nothing to indicate more than one brood. They 
appeared in the greatest numbers in 1889 from August 14th to 
-September 6th, over 97 per cent. of them being taken during these 
three weeks. In 1892 the period was about the same, but began a 
little earlier. This agrees very well with the dates given among 
the other recorded captures. As the tables show, a great majority 
of the moths captured in the lanterns were males; this fact is of 
much practical importance, as will be seen when we come to discuss 
the trap-lantern method of fighting these insects. 

Doubtless most of the eggs of this species are laid before Septem- 
ber. Mr. Gillette found that many of the females had their abdo- 
mens filled with eggs on August 15th. In the latter part of 
August, 1891, we captured several females at lights and confined 
them in bottles with clover and plantain leaves. All but one of 
them died in a few days without laying eggs. By September 3d 
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one had laid ten eggs on the clover leaves.* These eggs hatched 
on September 8th and 9th. The young cutworms were of a light 
drab color, with the brown piliferous spots quite distinet ; the head 
and thoracic shield were brown. They were placed in stages con- 
taining clover, but we failed to rear them. | 


— 


TRAP-LANTERNS AT ITHACA, N. Y. OTHER RECORDED CAPTURES. 
1889. 1892, 
SIX LANTERNS. ONE LANTERN, 
ue se PLACE Dates. Number. 
o oO 
Date. é & Date. 6 & 
& D S 5 
Ss ey x cs 
July 4. 1 . | June24. 9 3 | N.Y. State.| 1856. July toSept....... Common, 
July 12 1 AL yids tale 1 | N. Y. State.| 1872, JULY 21, 30.0). vow nal oleae ee hee ee Rieter 
July 21 2 July 25.1" .; 1 | Ontario..... 1875, Aug. 9 to Sept....! Common. 
July 23 1 July 28. 1 N. ¥. State.) 1875, Aug. 2, 19; 91/26. Si au piscine ieee 
July 26 1 July 30 1 No Y. States /18ie slyi ol ee eee eee Common, 
July 27 2 July 31 3 Massach"ts:2) 1877 Auguste). ue ee Common. 
July 28 1 Aug. 3] .... | N.Y. State.| 1878. Aug. £3; 18,1802. sae Common. 
July 29 6 Aug. 2 4 A Oligo ane 18850 TUNe 1b Aen Fifty specimens, 
July 30 2 2|Aug. 4 4 | aimed }Onbario, oi 1886, August 24-30. Yon 
July 31 12 2} Aug. 5 ELE dirt ls ; ommon, 
eden * Dewan 3 | dowalscc 1889. July 2 to Sept. 20. ; Aug, 20,06 Sept. 5. 
Aug. 2.| 19 Aug. 7 2|.... | Michigan...| 1830. Aug. and Sept..... Common. 
Aug. 3. 9 1 | Aug, 8 Sad oad ra 
Aug. 4. 17 8 | Aug. 10 3 if 
Aug. 5. 39 4 | Aug, 11 3 ne 
Aug. 6. 5 Aug. 12 a a 
Aug. 7%, 3 Aug. 13 4 Fee 
Aug. 8. 5 Aug, 14 3 1 
Aug. 9 32 1 | Aug. 15 7 1 
Aug. 10 7 1 | Aug. 16 10 ARS 
Aug. 11 9 2 | Aug. 18. 10 ant! 
Aug. 12 5 Aug. 19. 33 5 
Aug. 14 30 3 | Aug. 21. 16 ee 
Aug. 15 59 1 | Aug, 22. pape ta ie 
Aug. 16 42 Bae Zu Rega ea 17 2 
Aug. 17 16 10 | Aug. 25. 9 1 
Aug. 18.} 124 3 | Aug. 26. 9 al 
Aug. 19.] 161 9 | Aug. 27. 25 3 
Aug. 20.| 198 6 | Aug. 28, 4 2 
Aug. 21.] 160 19 | Aug, 29, 1 1 
Aug. 22.| 108 6 | Aug. 380. 4 1 
Aug. 23. 63 2 | Aug. 31. 4 1 
Aug. 24.] 122 10 | Sept. 1. 6 eae 
Aug. 25.| 209 8 | Sept. 2 iL ae 
Aug. 26.| 110 7 | Sept. 8 1 ; 
Aug, 27. 90 2 | Sept. 5 I 
Aug. 28. 93 3 | Sept. 8 1 
Aug, 29. 97 4 | Sept. 11, ase Mar es 
Aug. 30. 53 2.1 Sept. 19.) .... 1 
Aug. 81.] 108 64) Sept. 25.4"... Hl 
Sept. <1. 60 8 | Sept. 30. Di Nareeaeie 
Sept. 2. 65 2 q 
Sept. 3. OO eather 
Sept. 4. 87 4 
Sept. 5. 23 Pag 
Sept. 6. 37 2 
Sept. 7. nee 
Sept. 8. 16 3 
Sept. 9. 1 Ritts 
Sept. 11. 1 2 
Sept. 14. 1 He 
Sept. 16. 2 1 
Sept. 17. pH Mere 
Septs1e ens 1 
Total...) 2249) | 4a th nak BEB SOME ete St ANE AC, gs ne ee | aA a «| Puc eee 


*The following description of the egg was made at the time: Nearly 
Spherical; height, .45 mm.; dimmeter, .57 mm. Colora dirty white, with brown 
mottlings. The surface is raised into numerous wavy ridges, which converge 
about a small roughened area, the micropyle, on the apex. The furrows 
between the ridges are crossed by numerous fine line-like ridges, which give the 
whole egg a reticulated appearance especially toward the apex. 
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The evidence seems to support the following brief summary of 
the life-history of this dingy cutworm so far as we now know it. 
It hibernates as a half-grown cutworm which feeds during April 
and May, usually becoming full-grown about July 1st when it 
changes to a pupa in the soil. Apparently about a month and a 
half is spent in the pupa state, and most of the moths emerge from 
August 10th to September 6th. The eggs soon hatch, and the 
young cutworms attain about half their growth before they go into 
winter quarters. There is but one generation during the course of 
a year in this latitude. 


5. Tur VARIEGATED CuTwoRM. 
Peridroma saucta Hubner. 


This cutworm seems not to have been among those engaged in 
the destructive work on the peach buds in western New York, but 
several times we have been called upon to investigate it as a climb- 
ing cutworm in greenhouses; it may thus be appropriately discussed 
in this bulletin. 

Its history and distribution.—It is probably an European insect. 
The moth was described and figured in 1790 in France* but was 
not given a scientific name until 1816 in Germany. Eleven years 
later the cutworm was first known, and it is now not uncommon 
throughout Europe. In 1852, the moth was recorded from South 
America, and in 1859 the cutworm ravaged the tobacco plantations 
of Algiers in northern Africa. The insect also occurs in Asia and 
- in the Canary and Madeira Islands. 

Its history in this country began in 184! when Dr. Harris bred 
the moth from some cutworms found in his garden. It is now 
widely distributed throughout the United States and the Canadian 
provinces, and is regarded as one of the most common and de- 
structive cutworms we have. Almost every year during the past 
fifteen years it has been reported as doing serious damage in grass 
or grain fields, in gardens, in greenhouses, or by climbing grape- 
vines and fruit.or shade trees. 

It is nearly a cosmopolitan insect, but is apparently most 
numerous and destructive in the United States and Canada; it is 
rarely mentioned in European economic literature. 


*Ernst and Hngrammelle. Papillons d’Europe, vol. vii., p. 65, pl. 278, fig. 455. 
It was called ‘‘ La Rubiconde.” 
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Its appearance.—The full-grown cutworm, shown about twice 
natural size on plate 5, is of a sooty-brown color finely mottled with 
gray, slightly darker on the back; there is a small yellow spot on 
the middle of each of several central segments, and a dark patch 
on the segment before the last. A conspicuous yellow stripe, mot- 
tled with red on its upper edges, extends along each side just below 
the spiracles. Dark, sooty, longitudinal marks occur along the 
subdorsal region, and also along the body near the spiracles. The 
head is reddish-yellow, reticulated with rufous. On Segment ten 
the sooty dorsal spots form an indistinct w. 

As is shown at ¢, natural size,and at d, twice natural size, the 
moth is very indistinctly marked; the markings are often only ob- 
scure shadings. The front wings are of a yellowish or purplish 
brown, more or less suffused with black and gray. The hind wings 
are shown in nearly their natural colers in the figures. 

Its habits and food plants. In Europe, this eutworm is recorded 
as feeding on common chickweed, plantain, and /’wmex acutus. 

In this country it usually feeds on low-growing plants, but has © 
several times assumed climbing habits. In confinement it has been 
fed upon knot grass, corn, grass, tips of grape-vines, apples, willow, 
eupatorium, white mulberry, plantain, the leaves of soft maple, box- 
elder, elm, apple, cherry, strawberry, currant, peach, raspberry, rose, 
and purslane, etc. It attacks almost any field crop, and weeds even 
are eaten with evident relish when no more succulent food is at 
hand. 

It seems to occur more frequently in cold-frames and greenhouses 
than other cutworms. In 1869, Dr. Riley found it doing con- 
siderable damage to alot of young grape-vines in a cold-frame; 
it has also been quite destructive to lettuce grown in similar 
situations. In 1880, they were found climbing smilax m a green- 
house at Lowell, Mass., and were again reported destroying 
smilax in 1882 from Germantown, Pa. In 1898, a correspondent 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., sent us specimens of this eutworm which 
he said had nearly destroyed his smilax; they climbed up the 
strings to the top and ate all the leaves. ‘Thus, smilax seems to be 
a favorite food for them in greenhouses. Several instances have 
been recorded of carnations being attacked in greenhouses by 
this cutworm. They climb up and eat into the buds; in one 
instance nearly 500 buds were thus destroyed in less than a month. 
The source of infection in one case “was clearly traced to earth 
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taken in the fall from beneath the sod in a pasture field which was 
badly infected with cutworms ; ” doubtless, in most cases, this is the 
way the young cutworms are introduced into greenhouses. In 1893, 
a correspondent in Bolivar, N. Y., wrote us that nearly 100 fruits 
on his tomato plants in his greenhouse had been badly damaged by 
cutworms; they preferred the fruit to the leaves. From specimens 
sent we bred the moth of this variegated cutworm. 

In November, 1890, something began eating the chrysanthemum 
blossoms here in the University conservatory. The florist thought 
it the work of mice, and traps were accordingly set. After two or 
three nights spent in fruitless attempts to check the depredations. 
of the culprits in this way, it was discovered that it was the work of 
this cutworm. It would climb up the flower stalks in the evening 
and, upon reaching the blossom, would firmly grasp the stalk just 
below with its pro-legs, and then reach out as far as possible onto 
the petals and eat them down to the base ; the outer portion of the 
petals, which they could not reach, usually dropped to the ground, 
often to be eaten by cutworms just coming from their day-retreats. 
One cutworm would thus quickly damage these beautful blossoms, 
and frequently two or three of them would completely destroy a 
whole blossom in a single night. It was found they had been feed- 
ing on the young shoots before the blossoms opened. 

In one instance this cutworm climbed cabbage stalks and bored 
in various directions through the forming heads, and were found 
coiled up in the moist places they had eaten out for themselves. 

In 1886, it assumed the climbing habit in Missouri with very 
serious results to the buds of fruit and shade-trees. In 1888, it 
damaged grafts and ate off the tips of fruit trees in British Colum- 
bia, and it also committed serious depredations the same year in 
Arkansas by devouring the foliage of potato vines. In California 
it has twice appeared in very destructive numbers on the grape 
vine, once in the spring of 1893 and again in 1899 ; in some cases 
the vines were entirely defoliated and the young shoots cut off. 

The above accounts of the depredations of this variegated cut- 
worm show that its varied habits render it a very serious pest, as it 
may cut off field and garden crops, or it may appear as a climber 
on the choicest greenhouse plants or out of doors on fruit-trees and 
especially in vineyards. 

The moth, like all owlet-moths, is nocturnal in habit and is readily 
attracted to lights. They feign death when disturbed and can thus 
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be readily captured. When alarmed they first seek flight by run- 
ning, rather than by flying. 
Lis name. — Although this owlet-moth was named “ the rubicund ” 


in 1790, its scientific name—sawcta—dates from 1816. It seems to 


have no popular name in Europe except in England where it has 
been called the “pearly underwing.” In this country it is known 
as the “ unarmed rustic” moth, a name given it by Dr. Harris in 
1841, because it lacked the common lance-shaped spot on the fore 
wings. | 

In 1°69, Dr. Riley named the caterpillar ‘the variegated cut- 
worm.” It seems to have no common name in other countries. 

Lis life-history.—More is known of the life of this eutworm than 
of most others, and yet our knowledge is far from complete, In 
Europe, but little has been added to Schmidt’s account of its life as 
published by Freyer about 1830. The cutworms were found late 
in the fall under plantain and Rumex acutus, and changed to pup 
in the earth before winter ; the moths emerged early in the spring, 
and there was doubltess a second generation, for Mr. Schmidt found 
some eggs in March on a dry plantain leaf and bred the moths from 
them. In England in 1867 (Ent. Month. Mag. iv. 119, 134) eggs 
were obtained from females taken in September and October ; these 
hatched in from three to five days, and pupse were formed in Decem- 
ber. From cutworms taken in July or August, the moths were 
bred in September and October. The conclusions were that the 
insect hibernated in the pupa state and was two brooded, one brood 
being on the wing in May and June and the other in August, Sep- 
tember and October. 

In this country considerable more has been learned of its life. 
The eggs, shown natural size at d and enlarged at @ on plate 5, 
have been found in April and May in regularly arranged elongate 
patches of about 500 each. They are round and of a pink color 
with about forty prominent longitudinal ridges connected somewhat 
irregularly with numerous transverse lines; just before hatching 
they change to a lavender color. These patches of eggs have been 
found on the bark of the twigs, trunks, and branches of young 
apple, pear, and peach trees, on the trunk of plum and mulberry 
trees, on the twigs of bur-oak, on grape-vines, and on the leaves of 
mulberry. They were first identified by Dr. Riley in 1869. 

The eggs are probably laid in the spring, but the duration of this 
stage is not known. Some have hatched as early as April 9th, and 


fi 
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others not until May 24th. The newly-hatched cutworms are of a 
dirty yellowish-green color with a black head and very distinct 
piliferous spots. Their first food consists of the delicate pink egg- 
shells from which they have just emerged. For a while they live, 
for the most part, in company on the leaves of the plant bearing the 
eges, and they do not hide during the day. In this stage they move 
about with a looping gait like the well-known measuring-worms.* 
After the first shedding of their skin, which takes place in about a 
week, the characteristic markings of the variegated cutworm begin 
to appear, and they drop from the trees and assume the normal 
eutworm habits. 

They shed their skins three times more at intervals of three or 
four days; each stage has been carefully described by Dr. Lintner 
(Fifth Report, 202-203). In his experiments, the cutworms were 
from %3 to 28 days in attaining their full growth; this agrees very 
closely with Dr. Riley’s observations. The mature cutworm goes 
into the soil a short distance and there twists about and forms an 
earthen cell in which it changes to a pupa in two or three days. 
Dr. Lintner’s specimens began changing to pupe June 5th, and 
Dr. Riley’s on June 17th. Moths from the former pupz emerged 
about June 25th, and from the latter on June 28th to July Sth. 
This, and other records, indicate that the pupa state lasts from 11 
to 2) daysin June. All the breeding experiments (thus far recorded) 
show that in the spring it requires from 35 to 62 days for the insect 
to undergo its transformations from the hatching of the egg to the 
emergence of the moth; most of the records are about 47 days. 

Prof. Forbes states that the spring brood of cutworms may feed 
in Illinois “until the first of June, sometimes pupating, however, 
by the middle of May, and sometimes not entering the earth until 
the middle of June.” The moths began to emerge in his breeding 
cages June 14th, but they were not abundant abroad until about 


«Dr, Lintner and Dr. Riley differ in their statements regarding the number 
of pro-legs which these newly-batched cutworms have. Dr. Riley said first that 
(Am. Ent., i, 188) “ they have the full complement of 16 legs, but the two hinder- 
most pair of abdominal pro-legs are much longer than the two foremost pairs 3” 
on p, 298 of volume iii, he says: “ The young worms have the first pair of pro- 
legs reduced in size.” Dr. Lintner definitely states (Fifth Report, 202) that in 
the first stage “‘ they had but three pairs of pro legs.” At the first moult they 
acquired an additional pair, making four pairs of pro-legs; and after the second 
moult they had the normal number of five pairs of pro-legs. This is an interest- 
ing point and could be easily settled by referring to authentic specimens. 
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June 27th. As all of our observations were made under the 
unnatural conditions existing in greenhouses, gh will not aid in 
determining the normal life-periods. 

Thus, breeding experiments indicate that a brood of moths 
emerge in June, but most of the recorded captures at lights, ete., 
are later than July 7th and extend into November; Mr. Gillette 
found them most abundant in Iowa in October. It seems probable 
that the moths taken in September and October are members of a 
second brood, and the relatively rapid and early development of 
the insect in the spring would also indicate this. Yet there are 
no records of the finding of the early stages of the insect later than 
July in this country. Dr. Riley believed there were at least two 
and possibly three broods in the latitude of St, Louis. 

How is the winter spent? The occurrence of the egg so early 
in the spring, and the fact that Mr. Gillette found that females 
taken as late as November 6th contained no fully developed eggs 
would indicate that the insect winters as a pupa or a moth, the 
egos being laid in the spring. Yet the winter is sometimes passed 
as a cutworm, for Prof. Forbes found a mature specimen in Janu- 
ary in Illinois. Mr. French captured a fresh specimen of the moth 
as early as April 6th, indicating that the pupa hibernated. 

On the whole, our knowledge of the life of this insect after July 
1st is very indefinite 


Ill. HOW TO COMBAT CUTWORMS. 


Their unfortunate habit of cutting off much more food than 
they eat or need, their frequent occurrence in great numbers, and 
their nocturnal feeding habit render cutworms especially destructive 
insects and make them especially difficult to combat. They are 
destructive only during the cutworm stage, and usually noticeably 
so only after they have attained about two thirds of their growth. 
Furthermore, our most common species are destructive for only 
about a month, often less in corn fields, during the year; they are 
usually the most injurious in May and June. This short period of 
destructiveness is a very important consideration in connection with 
the problem of combating these pests, for whatever is done must be 
done quickly and its success or failure often rests within a very 
narrow margin, ‘There is no doubt that many of the so-called 
“successful remedies” for cutworms were a “ success” because they 
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were applied at about the time the worms were maturing and disap- 
pearing into the ground for pupation; the “ remedy” was applied 
and the cutworm disappeared, hence it was a success, and the fact 
that they may have disappeared in obedience to nature’s laws is not 
taken into account. 

These facts, and doubtless a difference in surroundings also, must 
account for much of the conflicting testimony regarding the efficacy 
of a majority of the scores of “remedies” with which our agricul- 
tural literature abounds. It is beyond the scope of this bulletin to 
enter into the history of all of these “remedies” that have been 
proposed. Only those methods will be discussed which seem 
practicable, whose efficiency has been thoroughly tested, and which 
are adapted to the special conditions under which the pests may 
have to be combated. The efficiency of any method will depend 
largely upon the time when it is applied and the person who applies it. 
Most of the methods thus far suggested are to be employed against 
cutworms when in their most destructive stage; most of the other. 
recommendations for combating them at any other time or in other 
stage are principally guess-work. We do not yet know enough 
about the habits and life periods of the different stages of the insects 
to enable us to make such recommendations with definiteness and 
much hopefulness, 

Before beginning the discussion of the methods adapted to special 
crops or conditions, we may properly discuss one method that is in 
no way connected with these. It is directed against the adult 
~insect—the moth. 

Trapping the moths.—Lights and sweets have great attractions 
for the owlet-moths at night, and some have suggested that they be 
made to serve as traps. Many different kinds of trap-lanterns have 
been patented (see Comstock’s Report on Cotton Insects, pp. 
962-275). There are two records of some of the results obtained 
by a continuous use of traps during the whole period of flight of 
most insects. 

In 1891, Dr. Fernald kept eight of Barnard’s Moth Traps* in 
operation day and night from April 21st to September 15th. The 
captures were examined each day, and in all over 17,000 Noctuid 


* ‘These traps are glass jars, with a tin arrangement on top with holes around 
the side, near the top, through which the insects find their way to the inside of 
the jar which is partly filled with an odorous liquid strongly attractive to 
insects. 
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moths were taken; but the “number of parasitic flies (beneficial 
insects) captured during the same time was much larger than the 
entire number of injurious insects taken during the same period ;”” 
perhaps if the traps had been closed during the day, not so many 
of the parasitic insects would have been killed. 


In 1889, six trap-lanterns* were set at considerable distances 
apart on the University farm for the purpose of determining their 


vaiue as an insecticide. They were kept lighted every night from 


May 1st till October L5th, and all insects taken were removed every 
morning, A majority of the specimens taken were Noctuid moths, 


one species being especially numerous as shown by the table on 
page 664, In 1892, one similar trap lantern was run from May 20th 
till no more insects were attracted, with similar results. A striking 


fact shown by the table is the great preponderance of the males. 


over the females; in 1889, less than 7 per cent. were females, and 


in 1892, about 30 per cent. This fact has also been noticed in every 


other species of the trap-lantern insects that have been studied. 
Many benificial insects were also taken in our trap-lanterns, 

The maintaining of these trap lanterns and baited traps involves 
more labor and expense than their doubtful results can repay, and 
besides they may be a positive detriment by destroying certain 
beneficial insects. 


CutTworMs THAT Crimp. 


Clean cultwation.—lf the peach orchards and vineyards that 
suffer from climbing cutworms could be kept entirely free from all 
other vegetation, weeds included, for two or three months after J uly 
15th, we believe there would be much fewer cutworms there the 
following spring. It is during this period, undoubtedly, that most 
of the eggs are laid and the young cutworms are getting one half or 
two-thirds of their growth on the weeds and grasses, preparatory to 
going into winter quarters. If none of this food is allowed to grow 
about the trees or vines at this time, the moths will be apt to go 
elsewhere to oviposit, and what ecutworms did hatch would soon 
starve. 

It may be possible to afterward start a crop of wheat or rye to be 
plowed under as green manure in the spring, but this can not be 
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Puate I.— The white cutworm (Carueades scandeus Riley). a. the movtn, naturil size; b, the 
moth, twice natural size ; /, the cutworm, twice natural size. 
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PuiateE II.—The spotted-lkgged cutworm (Porosagrotis velusta Walker). mm, the moth 
natural size; mm, the moth, twice natural size; 1, the cutworm, twice natural size. 


PLATE IIL — The well-marked cutworm (Noctua clandestina Harris). The cutworm, side ard 
back view, twice natural size (after Forbes). a, the moth, natural size; b, the 


moth, twice natural size. 


PLatEe 1V.— The dingy cutworm (Feltia subgothica Haworth). m, and f. male and female 
moths, natural size; mm and ff, male and female moths, twice natural size. 
Side and back views of the cutworm, twice natural size (after Forbes). 
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Puark V.—The var.egated cutworm (Peridroma saucia Hiibne). a. an egg, greatly entla rged 
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b, cluster of eggs, natural size; c. the moth, natural size; d, the moth twice 


natural size. side and back views of the cutworm, twice natural size (after Forbes) 
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advised here until we know more about the egg-laying habits and 
fall life of the insects. 

The effectiveness of this method of clean cultivation will depend 
entirely upon the thoroughness with which all weeds and grasses are 
kept out. Even then it may prove of no avail if the field is sur- 
rounded by old grass or clover fields from which a stock of cutworms 
might migrate in the spring. 

Attractive-crops.— Doubtless few cutworms will assume the climb- 
ing habit except when forced to do so by the absence of low-growing 
plants. Wherever trees are set in grass, or other garden or field 
crops are grown between them, it is noticeable that the cutworms 
usually trouble the trees but little. One correspondent found that 
when the potatoes he planted between his peach trees got large 
enough, the cutworms left the trees and began cutting off the potato 
stalks. Another correspondent found that when he sowed rye in 
his vineyard, his vines were not injured. Thus attractive crops are 
sometimes a success as far as keeping the worms off the trees is 
concerned. 

Possibly the following suggestions regarding attractive-crops may 
be of value when setting a peach orchard or vineyard in the sandy 
soils of western New York. Whether the stock is set in the fall or 
spring, keep the field free of all vegetation after the preceding 15th 
of July until the latest date at which rye or wheat can be sown and 
obtain a good stand. Sow the field and either plow the crop under 
in the spring for green manure, or let it continue to grow as a grain 
crop if desired. If it is plowed under, it should be done as early 
as possible before the buds on the trees or vines start, and some 
quick growing crop be gotten in at once to trap the worms; or do 
not plow it under until after the leaves appear, as the worms then 
would not injure the trees so much. Whatever crop follows the rye 
or wheat should be one that can be gotten out of the way before 
August 1st, and the ground be kept entirely free from any vegeta- 
tion until time to put in another rye or wheat crop late in the fall. 
Such a rotation is practicable and could be profitably carried out for 
the first two or three years without interfering much with the 
growth of the orchard or vineyard. After that the trees or vines 
need all the fertility in the soil, and they are then sometimes large 
enough to withstand an ordinary attack of cutworms; if not, then 

some of the following remedial measures must be resorted to: 
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How to prevent them from getting to the buds.— This can be 
accomplished in several different ways. | 

Some have used coal-tar for this purpose, painting a band of it 
around the trunks of the trees; it has killed some young trees and 
is not effectual unless renewed every few days. 

Another sticky substance, known as Caterpillar Lime (‘ Rau- 
penleim,” a German product), is now coming into use in this 
country and was tested on Michigan peach trees last spring. Mr. 
G. C. Davis, the experimenter, reported that “it worked nicely 
except on very cool nights, when it was apt to become a little too 
stiff and then the cutworms would scramble over.” It isa black 
paste with a strong tar-like odor; a good thick band of it on the 
trunk of a tree will remain sticky for weeks, and rains do not affect 
it. It can be obtained of Messrs. Wm. Menzel & Son, 64 Broad 
street, New York City, for $3.75 per keg of 25 pounds; a pound 
will cover the whole trunk of a tree four or five inches in diam- 
eter. A much cheaper, and nearly as effective, substance has 
recently been compounded by Prof. I’. L. Nason, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Itis known as “ Dendrolene,” and can be obtained of the 
maker for 6 cents per pound in lots of 25 to 50 pounds. LEither 
substance gives promise of being a very cheap and effective means 
of preventing cutworms from getting at the buds of trees or grape- 
vines. 

A mechanical device which is oftenest recommended is a tube of 
tin fitted around the tree in some such way as is shown in Fig. 146. 
In earlier accounts this is termed “an effectual estopper to further 
proceedings.” We have not tried it nor seen it in use, but Mr. 
Davis experimented with it in Michigan last spring, and he reports 
“the tin collar is but little better than nothing. The cutworm, 
when it comes to the collar, will travel around until it comes to 
the lap, or where the two ends meet, and then it climbs up almost 
as readily as on the bark. It is more difficult to fit to the tree 
than a band, and is more expensive.” This method should thus 
receive no further attention, as its efficiency is very doubtful, and 
here are, also, other simpler, cheaper and more effective devices. 

A stiff, smooth paper, several inches wide, wound around a tree, 
tied tightly at the top and pulled out slightly at the bottom to give 
it a funnel shape, has been found quite successful. We devised a 
tarred-paper protector on the same plan as Mr. Goff’s pads for the 
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cabbage maggot. These could be quite readily applied to the trees, 
and formed a good funnel; but correspondents reported that the 
cutworms crawled over them without any difficulty. Any similar 
funnel-shaped arrangement will be more expensive, more difficult 
to apply, and not more effectual than the following simple device: 

In 1885, several Michigan peach-growers used a collar of cotton 
batting, tied around their trees and vines, with success against the 
cutworms. When we investigated the pests at Forest Lawn in 


os 


146.—The manner of applying the tin-cylinder 147.--The best way to apply the cotton- 
protectors. batting protectors. 

1894, we found several peach orchards in which every tree had a 

collar of this batting around it. One man had thus protected 800 

young trees, using only eight rolls of batting; thus, the principal 

part of the expense was in applying the bands. The very ingen- 

jous manner in which it had been applied is illustrated in Fig. 147. 
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Thin sheets of the batting were unrolled and cut or torn into 
strips about four or five inches wide and long enough to wrap 
around the tree and overlap an inch or more. After being wrapped 
about the tree, it is tied at the bottom, as illustrated at a on 
the tree in Fig. 147. After tying, the operator takes hold of 
the top of the band and carefully rolls it down over the bot- 
tom edge, thus forming a cotton-batting funnel, as represented 
at 6 in Fig. 147. Mr. Glasser, who- placed the cotton bands 
on in this ingenious way, had found that ordinary white twine 
was the best cord to use, for larger, stronger cord (like binder’s 
twine) would not stretch enough to allow for the growth of young 
trees; some of his trees were so nearly cut through with 
this large twine that they were broken off by the winds 
during the winter, This method of applying the batting not 
only makes it a more éffective barrier against the cutworms, 
but it is also not easily matted down by rains. We found that a 
few hours of sunshine would make it as fluffy and effective as ever. 
When properly put on, a cutworm very rarely got over them. In 
Mr. Davis’ experiments in Michigan last spring he found a cotton 
batting band to be the best and cheapest device as long as it re- 
mained dry, but its lability to mat down led him to recommend 
that wool be used instead. 

In 1894, we took some wool to Forest Lawn to be used in this 
way, but our observations convinced us that Mr. Glasser’s ingenuous 
method of applying the cotton rendered it unnecessary to use the 
more expensive wool, except possibly in seasons of continuous rain- 
fall. The wool bands will prove equally as effective, and so far as 
preventing the cutworms from getting to the buds of either grape- 
vines or peach trees is concerned, nothing more simple or effective 
need be asked for. They should be applied early in the spring, as 
soon as the buds begin to swell or the cutworms appear. 

As preventive methods against climbing cutworms, we would 
therefore advise the use of the cotton or wool bands, or possibly the 
caterpillar lime, and also, as a part of the regular farm practice, 
the growth of such attractive crops among the trees or vines as will 
allow for a period of clean cultivation in late summer and early fall. 

How to kill the climbing cutworms.—One should not be satisfied 
with simply preserving the buds from the greedy creatures. They 
should not be allowed to remain a constant menace to the trees and 
other near-by crops, but a war of extermination should be in- 
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augurated at once. This fact was emphasized in one orchard at 
Forest Lawn in 1894. The owner had effectively protected the 
buds with the cotton bands, but we found him taking them off, 
although there were then many cutworms in the soil at the base of 
the trees. When questioned, he showed us several trees where the 
bark had been eaten off in large patches on the trunks just below 
the bands, sometimes nearly girdling small trees. The bands had 
even then better have been left on the trees, but the instance served 
as an illustration of the necessity of killing the pests to prevent 
their further depredations and their future multiplication for an- 
other crop of cutworms to harass the fruit-grower the next season. 
They can be easily killed in several ways with a very little extra 
labor. 3 

While at work at night, they can be readily jarred onto sheets 
(perhaps a curculio-catcher might be used in some cases) and then 
killed or fed to poultry. The best time would be about nine or ten 
o’clock, and it must be continued every night for about two weeks, 
beginning as soon as the buds begin to swell in the spring. In most 
cases this will prove a more laborious process than some others to 
be suggested. 

Hand-picking always carries with it the suggestion of too much 
‘work, and yet no one can doubt its effectiveness, and it is a very 
practicable and profitable method in many cases. It was the 
method employed by the Indians in this country centuries ago to 
protect their corn from cutworms.* It can be profitably applied in 
the case of climbing cutworms, either in connection with the cotton 
protectors or separately. 

At Forest Lawn, one fruit-grower had his boy go out every night 
with a lantern and pick off and kill all the worms found on the 
EGR Tc aS E SRT Oa a MRR TRS AEE LS APES eas 

*In the aecount of his voyage to New England, printed in London in 1672, Jos- 
selyn gives the following quaint description of this method as he saw it prac- 
ticed: ‘There is also a dark, dunnish Worm or Bug of the bigness of an Oaten- 
straw, and an inch long, that in the Spring lye at the root of Corn and Garden 
plants all day, and in the night.creep out and devour them; these in some years 
destroy abundance of Indian Corn and Garden plants, and they have but one way 
to be rid of them, which the English have learned of the Indians; and because it 
is somewhat strange, I shall tell you how it is, they go out into a field or garden 
with a Birchen-dish, and spudding the earth about the roots, for they lye not 
deep, they gather their dish full which may contain a quart or three pints, then 
they carrie the dish to the Sea-side when it is ebbing water and set it a swim- 


ming, the water carrieth the dish into the Sea, and within a day or two you go 
into your field you may look your eyes out sooner than find any of them.” 
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trunks of his trees below the cotton protectors. A Michigan 
grower does not stop to pick them off, but with an old leather 
mitten on his right hand, he crushes those that have gathered on 
the trunks below the bands. He also places some pieces of rough 
boards around the base of his trees, and many cutworms gather 
under them to hide during the day. He collects these every morn- 
ing and feeds them to his poultry. These are all valuable sugges- 
tions. 

One extensive peach grower at Forest Lawn has practically 
exterminated the pests in his young orchard by a systematic dig- 
ging of them out during the day. He found that a majority of 
them buried themselves to a depth of not over an inch in the sand 
around the trees for a distance of from one to two feet from their 
base. Soon after the first indications of their work in the spring 
two men and himself went from tree to tree and dug out the worms ; 
the three men could thus go over 500 of the young trees in half a 
day. By keeping this up for several days the depredations of the 
pests were ended for the year, and he finds them much less trouble- 
some the next year. In this case hand-picking was profitable, prac- 
ticable and effective and no protective method had to be resorted 
to. Itis not an exceptional case, but can be duplicated in many 
infested orchards and vineyards; in greenhouses, also, the pests can 
soon be exterminated by hand-picking them at night by lantern 
light, or by digging them out of the soil around the base of the 
plants during the day. If practiced in connection with clean culti- 
vation, recommended above, it will prove in many cases the cheapest 
and most lasting method of fighting climbing cutworms. 

- Climbing cutworms can also be poisoned. The spraying of the 
buds in the spring with Paris green has been tried several times, 
but with little success, for the cutworms are not killed quickly 
enough to save the trees. 

In 1875 poisoned baits were used by Dr. Riley in Missouri, and 
since then they have come into quite general use and have been 
strongly recommended by several writers on cutworms. Until 
recently these baits consisted of large leaves or bunches of weeds, 
grass or clover freshly cut and dipped in a strong Paris green mix- 
ture (i pound to 50 or 100 gallons of water). These are placed in 
the infested fields at nightfall, and the cutworms are often attracted 
to them in preference to their usual food. The next morning many 
of the cutworms will often be found dead or dying beneath the 
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baits, and they will have been their own sextons and have attended 
to their own burial in many cases. Such poisoned baits seem not 
to have been used against climbing cutworms, but a single trial on 
a small seale here at the insectary leads us to believe that they 
would prove quite effective in connection with cotton bands. Place 
two or three of the poisoned bunches close to the base of the tree or 
vine at nightfall. 

One correspondent wrote us that when he uses the cotton bands 
he often finds the cutworms feeding on the little twigs that have 
been cut from the trees. Why not poison these twigs? A Michi- 
gan fruit-grower dips small freshly-cut branches into a strong 
arsenical solution and sticks them into the ground around the trees 
close to the trunk. He says the cutworms take to the limbs in 
preference to the taller trees and are killed by the poison. 

In 1894 we found several persons near Forest Lawn who had 
used with considerable success a poison bait made by mixing enough 
Paris green with rye flour to give it a distinct greenish tinge. This 
was scattered around the base of the infested plants; it was greedily 
eaten by the worms and with deadly effect. We tried it on a small 
scale and found it quite effective. Of course, all poultry and other 
domestic animals must be kept away from the places where this bait 
and the one to be discussed next are being used. 

While experimenting on grasshoppers with the poisoned bran 
mash, which has been used with some success against these pests in 
the West, it occurred to us to try it on the climbing cutworms.* A. 
few preliminary experiments in 1894 convinced us that it would 
prove a very effective bate for the cutworms, as they ate it greedily 
when placed about peach trees, and it killed very quickly. We 
applied it at nightfall, and the next morning found several dead 
and dying cutworms, with the contents of their alimentary canal so 
green that it showed plainly through their skin; a chemical exami- 
nation of the green portion showed very strong indications of 


*Tt is made by thoroughly mixing sufficient Paris green or London purple with 
dry wheat bran to give it a distinct greenish or purplish tinge (a pound to 25 
pounds of bran, or two or three pounds of the cheaper white arsenic may be 
used), then add enough water to form a mash sufficiently soft to be dipped out 
with spoon without dripping. Sugar, mulasses or glycerine may be added to the 
water to make the mash more sticky or to prevent its drying out so quickly, but 
Mr. Davis found that the sweeting did not add to the attractiveness of the mix- 
ture for the eutworms. 
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arsenic, proving that the poison in the mash had done its deadly 
work. 

One of our correspondents tried this mash, and he reported that 
on the second day after it was applied he found the ground beneath 
his peach trees “covered with dead worms. As long as we can 
get the cotton bands and this poisoned bran mash, I do not think 
we need worry about the cutworms.” Last spring, Mr. Davis 
tested the mash in Michigan. He reports: “It was dropped in 
little bunches around the base of each tree. The cutworms ate it 
readily both as they passed it in starting up the tree and as they 
came back hungry from their vain effort to get beyond the band. 
The next morning more than half of the cutworms would be found 
hanging to the bark, limp and dead, or in the same condition on 
the ground. In some cases 90 per cent. were killed.” 

In 1894, a man in California completely destroyed the worms in 
a vineyard of thirty acres before any damage was done: he used 
three pounds of Paris green to a sack of rye bran. A handful or so 
of the mixture was thrown about the trunk of each vine. ‘The evi- 
dence thus far indicates that this poisoned bran mash is the most 
_ effective and practicable method of killing climbing eutworms with 
poisons; where the cutworms are very numerous the cotton pro- 
tectors will, doubtless, have to be used in connection with it. It 
will, doubtless, prove equally as effective when used in greenhouses 
to combat these pests. 

There are, thus, several methods by which the destructive work 
of climbing cutworms can be prevented; and, also, several other 
methods that may be used in connection with or separate from 
these by which they can be killed. At least, some of these methods 
can be made efficient, practicable and profitable under any of the 
varying conditions which may exist in infested orchards or vine- 
yards. It is true that each one involves some labor on the part of 
the fruit-grower, but he must expect this if he hopes to compete 
with his more energetic neighbor. 


In GARDENS. 


Preventwe measures.—Gardens planted on newly-plowed meade 
ows, pastures or grain stubble are more liable to attacks from 
cutworms, for such fields are the natural breeding places of the 
pests. However, they often appear in garden crops that have been 
grown in the same location for many years; a striking instance of 
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this was the sudden appearance of a cutworm in excessive numbers 
in the onion fields of Orange county, N. Y., in 1885. Usually, the 
sod is plowed under only a short time before the garden is planted, 
and the hungry worms eagerly await the appearance of the crops ; 
if all stubble and rubbish could be burned off just before ploughing 
it might destroy some of them, and possibly the eggs of some 
species. If such lands were ploughed the preceding July or 
August, and clean cultivation practiced, as described for climbing 
cutworms, we believe the garden creps planted the next spring 
would be much less liable to suffer from cntworms. 

Cabbages, tomatoes and similar plants that are set out in gardens, 
and which are very liable to be cut off by cutworms, may often be 
protected by simply wrapping a piece of smooth, stiff paper around 
the stem when the plant is set; we have seen the tinfoil from 
tobacco pails or packages used for this purpose with much success. 
Cylinders of tin (old tomato cans with the ends removed will often 
answer) have been placed around such plants, and in many cases 
they served as perfect protectors. 

Cutworms often appear first in destructive numbers in certain 
portions of the garden. Their spread to other portions may often 
be prevented by ploughing a deep furrow around the infested por- 
tion, turning it toward this portion, and leaving as smooth and 
perpendicular a wall as possible on the side of the furrow bordering 
the uninfested region; the worms can not readily scale this smooth 
wall. The furrow can be made much more effective by digging 
deep post-holes in it a red or two apart, into which the worms will 
soon crawl in their wanderings; bushels of army worms have been 
trapped in these holes. This method should be resorted to when- 
ever the worms appear in excessive numbers and ordinary measures 
prove fruitless. By thus confining them to a limited area, some of 
the destructive measures advised can be used with more deadly 
effect than if the worms are allowed to spread over a large area. 

It is doubtful if any bad-smelling substances placed on the soil 
around the plants will keep away cutworms. They will, also, burrow 
in dry salt, lime and ashes, as readily as in dirt. 

Destructive measures.—Usually none of the preventive measures 
just discussed will afford complete protection from cutworms, and 
destructive measures have to be resorted to. 

We do not believe that commercial fertilizers, gas-lime, lime, 
salt, or any similar dressings applied at any time to the soil im 
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practicable quantities will have any destructive effects on cutworms. 
In some cases they may stimulate the plants to such an extent as 
to enable them to quickly get beyond or outgrow cutworm injuries. 

Applications of any kind to the plant are not always successful ; 
if the worms confine their work to the leaves, they may be reached 
by thorough work with a Paris green spray. During the outbreak 
in the onion fields mentioned, it was found that they were very 
susceptible to kerosene and many were killed by spraying the plants 
at night with it. As the undiluted kerosene injures many plants, 
the kerosene emulsion has been advised instead, and it may prove a 
valuable destructive agent where the worms appear in excessive 
numbers. It should be applied at night when the worms are at 
work, and the strength at which it can be used will have to be 
determined for each crop, as plants differ much in their susceptibility 
to injury from it. 

Probably the method most often practiced in gardens, and which 
ean not fail to be effective when faithfully carried out, is hand- 
picking with lanterns at night or digging them out from around 
the base of the infested plants during the day. Bushels of eutworms 
have been gathered in this way and with profit. When from some 
cause success does not attend the use of the poisoned baits, discussed 
next, hand-picking is the only other method yet recommended which 
ean be relied upon to check cutworm depredations, 

By far the best methods yet devised for killing cutworms in any 
situation arethe poisoned baits; hand picking is usually unnecessary 
where they are thoroughly used. What has been said in regard to 
their use against climbing cutworms has equal force here. Poisoned 
bunches of clover or weeds have been thoroughly tested, even by 
the wagon-load over large areas, and nearly all (Mr. Goft’s experi- 
ment at the Wisconsin Station is the most notable exception reported) 
have reported them very effective; lamnb’s-quarters, pepper-grass, 
and mullein are among the weeds especially attractive to cutworms. 
On small areas the making of the baits is done by hand, but they 
have been prepared on a large scale by spraying the plants in the 
field, cutting them with a scythe or machine, and pitching them 
from wagons in small bunches wherever desired. Distributed a 
few feet apart between rows of garden plants at nightfall, they have 
atttacted and killed enough cutworms to often save a large pro- 
portion of the crop; if the bunches can be covered with a shingle, 
they will keep fresher much longer. The fresher the baits, and the 
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more thoroughly the baiting is done, the more cutworms one can 
destroy. 

However, it may sometimes happen that a sufficient quantity of 
such green succulent plants can not be obtained early enough in the 
season in some localities. In this case, and we are not sure but in 
all cases, the poisoned bran mash can be used to the best advantage. 
It is easily made and applied at any time, is not expensive, and thus 
far the results show that it is a very attractive and effective bait. 
A tablespoonful can be quickly dropped around the base of each 
cabbage or tomato plant, small amounts easily scattered along the 
rows of onions, turnips, etc., or a little dropped on a hill of corn, 
cucumbers, etc. It was used on sweet potato hills in New Jersey 
last year and “served as a complete protection, the cutworms pre- 
ferring the bran;” it is well to apply it on the evening of the day 
the plants are set out. 

The best time to apply these poisoned baits is two or three days 
before any plants have come up or been set out in the garden. If 
the ground has been properly prepared, the worms will have had 
but little to eat for several days and they will thus seize the first 
opportunity to appease their hunger upon the baits, and wholesale 
destruction will result. The baits should always be applied at this 
time wherever cutworms are expected. But it is not too late usually 
to save most of a crop after the pests have made their presence 
known by cutting off some of the plants. Act promptly and use 

the baits freely. 


In Grass-LANDs AND FIELD Crops. 


Unplowed fields are the natural feeding grounds of cutworms, 
and where the sod is not disturbed for several years, they are liable 
to accumulate in such numbers as to sometimes greatly reduce a 
crop of clover or timothy and often ruin any crop like corn or 
wheat that may follow. The fact that timothy meadows usually 
remain unplowed for several years, thus allowing the cutworms to 
accumulate, doubtless explains why corn and other crops planted 
on such land are so often badly injured by these pests. There is 
no practical method of checking cutworms in pastures, meadows, 
and clover or grain fields without involving the destruction of the 
plants also. On grain and hay farms then, the best method that 
can be advised to prevent cutworm depredations is to practice a 
short rotation of crops. Never let any field lie in sod for more than 
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two years in succession. Those who practice this are rarely 
troubled with cutworms, even in cornfields. What crops shall con- 
stitute the rotation must be determined by the individual for his 
locality and soils. 

In corn fields. — From the earliest times, cutworms have done 
more damage to corn than to any other crop. Almost every year 
thousands of acres have to be replanted in this country. This is 
largely to be explained by the fact that corn is the crop most often 
planted on newly-plowed lands that have usually lain in sod for 
several years and are thus often full of the pests. If the prepara- 
tion of corn ground were begun the preceding summer, as described 
at the beginning of the discussion of the measures adapted to gar- 
den crops, we believe much less corn would have to be replanted 
on account of cutworms. It is doubtful if either early or late fall, 
or early or late spring plowing, each of which has its advocates, will 
in itself have much effect on the crop of cutworms that may appear 
in the spring; the soil must be more than simply plowed. 

Many recommendations have been made to prevent the attacks 
of cutworms on corn, and two of these have especially commended 
themselves to some eminent writers on these insects. These are 
first, the application of salt, either by soaking the seed in strong 
brine or by sprinkling a tablespoonful on the hill immediately after 
planting; and second, the soaking of the seed in a solution of 
copperas, Each recommendation is backed by seemingly strong 
testimony from farmers They theorize that in each case some of 
the salt or copperas finds it way into the tissues of the young plant 
and renders it distasteful to the worms. Possibly an exceedingly 
small amount of the minerals might thus get into the plant, but it 
ig very improbable that enough would to render it unpalatable to 
hungry cutworms which can eat onion-tops, tobacco-stalks and all 
kinds of weeds with relish. 

We now know that the mere soaking of seeds in water brings in 
a very important factor which may influence the whole after-life of 
the plant. All know that soaked seeds sprout quicker, and it has 
been shown by careful experiments (with hot water) that from such 
seeds a much more vigorous and productive plant will grow. In 
the evidence submitted in support of the methods of soaking the 
corn in brine or a copperas solution, it is clear from the context 
that the seed in the comparison or check fields was not soaked in 
water, as it should have been to have eliminated the very important 
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factor just described. We believe that if the soaking of the corn 
in the solutions mentioned had any preventive effect on the cut- 
worms, it resulted from the fact that the plants from such seed got 
a better and more vigorous start;* the cutworms would naturally 
prefer the smaller and more succulent stalks. Ordinary water 
would have doubtless answered the same purpose. We should 
have more careful, scientific experiments in this line before we advise 
farmers to soak their cora in any solution with the hope that they 
may thereby render the stalks distateful to cutworms. Soaking in 
water will doubtless do just as much good, and it is not impossible 
that in some cases this may materially help in our warfare against 
these insects in corn fields. 

Where a short rotation of crops is practiced, cutworms rarely do 
serious damage in the corn field. The methods we can suggest by 
which they can be killed in such locations are digging them out by 
hand, and by the use of the poisoned baits of clover, weeds, are the 
bran mash. A spoonful of the poisoned mash on each hill would 
doubtless soon furnish a deadly meal for most of the worms in or 
near the hill. Hand-picking has been practiced in corn fields of 
many acres with success and profit. It is not such a tremendous 
job as it seems if one only goes at it systematically. 

Where the presence of cutworms is suspected, it is wise to put in 
plenty of seed ; follow the old distich : 


‘¢ One for the black-bird and one for the crow, 
Two for the cutworm and three to grow.” 


MARK VERNON SLINGERLAND. 


* Dr, Harris held a similar opinion as early as 1841. Hesays: ‘ Such stimula- 
ting applications may be of some benefit, by promoting a more rapid and vigor- 
ous growth of the grain, by which means the sprouts will the sooner become so 
strong and rank as to resist or escape the attacks of the young cutworms.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquiries about insects should always be accompanied by speci- 
mens of the insects, and of their work, also, if possible. Without 
specimens, our answers must often be indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
Send as full an account as possible of the habits of the insect about. 
which information is wanted. Living insects can be safely sent by 
mail if enclosed in small, tight tin or wooden boxes; no air holes 
are necessary. Do not use pasteboard boxes nor enclose the speci- 
mens in an envelope with the letter of inquiry; such specimens, if 
they reach us at all, are usually crushed beyond recognition. Speci- 
mens can be sent in tightly corked glass bottles inserted in holes. 
bored in blocks of wood or placed in wooden mailing cases made 
for this purpose. The space not occupied by the insects should be 
filled with some of their food. The postage on such packages is one. 
cent per ounce. The name of the sender should be placed on the 
package. | 

Address all communications about insects, with the accompany-. 
ing specimens, to 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
Ithaca, VN. Y. 
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Tests of Cream Separators. 


One of the most important pointsin the economy of butter manu- 
facture is the efficiency with which the cream is separated from the 
milk. The introduction of the centrifugal separator marked a 
great advance in this direction and the rapid development and 
improvement of these machines, by the business competition of the 
various manufacturers, renders the question of the most efficient 
kind of separator an important one for the creamery operator or 
private dairyman. 

During the session of our Shoit Dairy Course for 1894, a series 
of tests of various styles and sizes of separators was made and 
published in Bulletin 66 of this Station. Previous to this, and at 
the same time, tests of separators were made at several other 
Stations, notably in Vermont and Pennsylvania and to these 
reference will be made later on. 

The edition of Bulletin 66 having been exhausted and inquiries 
as to the matters contained therein still continuing, another series 
of tests was made during the Short Dairy course of 1895. The 
machines used were the same, with one or two exceptions, and were 
as follows: 

The Butter Accumulator manufactured by the Swedish Cream 
and Butter Separator Co., Bainbridge, N. Y. This machine was 
run in our tests only as a separator. 

The DeLaval, Acme Alpha size, manufactured by the DeLaval 
Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

The DeLaval, Baby No. 3 size, manufactured by the DeLaval 
Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

Reid’s Improved Danish, manufactured by A. H. Reid, 30th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The United States, No. 3 size, manufactured by the United States 
Butter Extractor Co., Newark, N. J. The Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., sole agents. 
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The Victoria, 75 gallon size, manufactured by Watson, Laidlaw & 
Co., Glasgow, Scotland. The Dairymen’s Supply Co., 1937 Market: 
St., Phitadelphia, Pa., agents in the United States. 

All of these with the exception of the Reid’s Improved Danish 
and the DeLaval Alpha Acme, were the same machines that were 
used in 1894. The Butter Accumulator, the DeLaval Acme Alpha 
and the Reid’s Improved Danish were loaned for the purposes of 
the school by the respective manufacturers. 

These machines were operated by the students in the Dairy course 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Jared VanWagenen, Jr,,. 
instructor in butter making, each student? working in turn upon 
each separator. None of the tests recorded were made until after 
the class had been at work for nearly a month and the students 
had had a considerable amount of practice in handling the various. 
machines. The milk used was, in all cases, the mixed milk 
brought to the dairy building by farmers nearby. The milk of 
the morning and the previous evening was delivered at the building 
at about 10 a.m. and worked up the same day. It was ordinarily 
received in good condition but a considerable portion was the milk 
of “stripper” cows and may be considered difficult milk to separate. 

As the runs were short, it was not attempted to make the test of 
capacity by weighing the milk and taking the time of the whole 
run. After the machine was started and the milk had been running 
at full head for some little time, a capacity test was made by catching 
and weighing the skim milk and cream for a certain short definite 
time. 

Owing to the pressure of work upon the Station chemist, it was 
not found possible to determine the fat in the skim milk by the 
gravimetric method as heretofore, and the determinations were 
therefore made in all cases in skim milk Babcock bottles and by 
the same person, Mr. J. M. Trueman, an advanced student in the 
College of Agriculture. The samples in all cases, were taken from 
the mixed skim milk of the entire run and not caught directly from 
the skim milk outlet of the machine at any period of the run. The 
skim milk was caught in 40-quart cans and a portion taken from 
each can with the Scovell Aliquot Sampler. These portions mixed 
together formed the sample for analysis. The details of the working 
of the various machines are shown in Tables I to VI below. 

In general, the mechanical operations of the machines were 
very satisfactory. They were mounted on solid stone piers and 
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yun smoothly and evenly. Very little difficulty was found in uni- 
formly maintaining the required speed, and only a few points in 
regard to the general work of the various separators need special 
mention. Reid’s Improved Danish was the most difficult to keep 
up to the required speed. Because of the large diameter and heavy 
weight of the bowl, it was difficult to keep the belt sufficiently 
tight to prevent more or less loss of speed through slipping. Other- 
wise than this, this machine presents some peculiar features which 
are of advantage, notably the ease with which the thickness of the 
cream may be regulated at will while the bowl is in motion and the 
thickness and uniformity with which the cream is delivered. 

In regard to the DeLaval machines it is proper to notice the 
comparatively large capacity in proportion to size of the bowl and 
the low speed at which the machines can be run and still secure 
practically perfect separation. The smoothness and uniformity of 
the cream is also a valuable feature of these machines. 

The only machine that gave any trouble by delivering thick or 
lump cream was the Victoria. It was found that considerable care 
was necessary in order to prevent this. 


TABLE I.— BUTTER ACCUMULATOR (USED AS A SEPARATOR). 


RaTED CAPAcITy, 400 POUNDS PER HOUR. 


Deng a 


Pounds Tempera- | Revolutions} Pounds es 
DATE. of milk ture of of bowl separated akimtied 
used. milk. per minute.| per hour. Pais 

OD ee hala tesa 5 sn'en tases 312 87 7,250 428 05 
PA ee Ce koa teen: | ace'setinw| sc0dueee 394 05 
2 eS a 495 85 7,000 436 .10 
BO een ss 6 oan ate ~'s 172 86 FGQO0E) vom dectennn 10 
Borer eT et MOE | 2s, eee 7,500 426 20 
Moh. A 1eee.. <0 Ate. cep) Den, TAA Ri or 01 
Ek a 204 85 7,250 467 20 
ce. ee 215 84 7,500 354 -10 
Pe ee ee ec Se 150 86 7,500 400 10 
GBI eS ahieeanee 330 OE Hac ak wow ten 408 10 


Average...----2-------| -----+-- 86 7,438 414 -10 


ee 
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TABLE II.—DELAVAL, ACME ALPHA. 


RATED CAPACITY, 1,300 PoUNDS PER HOuR. 


DATE. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


ececeeee 


Tempera- 
ture of 
milk. 


Revolutions 
of bowl 
per minute. 


eer cec ee 


ener ee ee 


6,185 


Pounds 
separated 
per hour. 


1,114 
1,129 
1,106 
1,101 
1,097 
1,061 


1,088 


TABLE JII.— DELAVAL, BABY No. 3. 


RATED CAPACITY, 600 PouNDS PER Hour. 


DATE. 


Pounds 
of milk 
used. 


Tempera- |Revolutions 


ture of 
milk. 


of bowl 
per minute. 


Pounds 
separated 
pe: hour. 


Per cent. 

of fat in 

skimmed 
milk. 


-—_—_——oOoOoOoOoOoO SOC —_SO OW —————————— | Os [ —_________, 


eerccecece 


eceece wece 


Pounds | Tempera- | Revolutions} Pounds ee ale 
DATE. of milk ture of of bowl separated eed 
used. milk. per minute.} per hour. mails 
Benes. SUM SS 5 de 2,591 80 4,500 1,619 01 
0) 2° eee es 1,680 86 4,000 1,284 01 
PD eyes OSS sg aaa a ing Pe 1,720 85 4,000 1,997 -20 
DE TEPOARASS clas Sabie 2 2,194 &8 4,000 1,910 10 
Be Pe a | ot Dale 1,379 81 4,300 2,083 .10 
Pe ele am os a cin Seas 3,618 82 4,400 2,054 -15 
Rae ars Oe wane ee 2,293 85 4,200 1,951 -10 
De ICO 2 cla aha oe SO 2,850 80 4,100 2,002 -25 
eee cos a lean 1,141 78 4,200 2,007 -05 
EW a Ee 1,719 85 5,000 1,987 .20: 
BO pd AEs > orn mins ote 534 83 5,000 | 1,906 -O1 
712 ll Be wa ae ae 1.935 85 5,200 2,021 -15 
El ea Beer 1,892 84 5,400 1,963 15. 
ae ok EM pete! 
oh he ra ad 83 4,485 1,906 a 
TABLE V.— UNITED STATES, NO. 3. 
RATED CAPACITY, 600 PoUNDS PER HOvR. 
Pounds Tempera- |Revolutions| Pounds pee 
DATE. of milk ture of of bowl separated iained 
used milk. per minute.) per hour. milk 

Fete Vier. ey ae Us 7,900 BID .05 
Dae ere Oe. 6 dain | 559 80 7,900 534° -10 
2a eto Mh mee eg i 395 95 7,750 577 -05 
LBD st liek aye 330 90 7,600 568 -07 
Db ie fa UNE 385 87 7,750 584 .05 
nd Dies rs gig as pia 310 89 CUO tates Satan wit -05 
BOLO, Dees 246 87 7,750 567 .05: 
AH) FOP hea ite A k acemelecnahenl arin 207 8&5 7,750 569 -05 
bf pitt ow Rn an 172 90 8,000 594 05, 
TUS La ae NR. eRe 177 85 7,100 584 -05 
7c RS A iieaal 318 Sia ere te ees 57D 10 
Zweite woes eat 296 86 7,900 560 -O1 
Datta a steht Rte aoe 173 85 7,200 572 -O1 
TEES QO 544 85 7,500 536 05: 
Dem ORE Sia WE gf atl tor: San bree wiehend T'S wudigm wine: Sab te aiale oS lea 557 05 
LOR eas ele eas 518 88 7,500 533 -05 
a ee et ele ecalte 7,400 565 .10 
tee a Ss pie oe co ne 233 86 7,250 545 - 05: 
BA) een Stee ss ee ee 194 HOsesaeees 527 Aip) 
OLAS Os ne ae th oh agls alts 87 7,578 562 05 


THsSTs OF CREAM SEPARATORS. 


TABLE IV.—REID’S IMPROVED DANISH. 


RATED CAPACITY, 2,000 PoUNDS PER Hour. 
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TABLE VI.— VICTORIA, 75-GALLON. 


RATED CAPAciIry, 75 GALLONS PER HOUR. 


; Pounds Tempera- | Revolutions| Pounds piece en 
DATE, of milk ture of of bowl separated cicnamaed 
used. milk. per minute.} per hour. milk: 

ba 2] Ua Gs Sere a See hy 773 85 6,650 790 -05 
SUS eRe eet eas eee 677 89 6,650 831 -05 
9h UR ee 739 90 6,650 812 15 
AULEE OES ba sas 1,467 84 6,650 804 -05 
p23 es Pee a, toe ard Pg 1,556 85 6,650 769 -10 
Os cn Dadi 693 84 5,985 7173 -05 
Qi ethene’ gah oe 1,070 90 7,315 732 -05 
Meh. i 2 22 cee awet ob 8 Ses 413 86 6,783 779 -20 
Die cem Oke Livismc ae 956 85 6,650 748 -05 
Of ccs e kerk ieee. 1,047 86 6,650 825 -10 
LO Vee eit oe ae 319 86 6,916 831 -10 
Average 2itet. £. 2b sei Soe 86 6,686 790 -09 


It will be seen in general that the machines were run at very 
nearly their full capacity and that all of them were remarkably 
efficient as measured by the percentage of fat left in the skim milk. 
It will be noticed too, that in all the machines that were in use both 
in 1894 and 1895, uniformly better results were secured in 795 than 
in 794. 


Some allowance should be made in comparing the results of these. 


two years, due to the fact that in 1894 gravimetric determinations 
were made, and in 1895 the Babcock test was used, but making due 
allowance for this, there was considerably less fat in the skimmed 
milk in 1895 than in 189+ as shown by the following table: 


Per Cent. or Fat In THE SKIMMED MILK. 


1894 1895 
Butter Accomulator: wok ad. oc. oe Se a ee ator 13 -10 
Debaval, Bapy. Nos oc ees. eave sce e's deemeiaae Soe hea eee Ue -06 
United StatespiNo. 3... 650 oe RN ie le OR ae 3 omelet ocean eee -12 -05 
Victorias oboe sere A cet fe Ue os ale ree eee .19 -09 


TESTS AT FACTORIES. 


Our experience, and the experience of others, in the efficiency 
of cream separation has led us to believe that there is a considerable 
amount of variation in the work done by different separators 
of the same make, due to causes other than the skill of the opera- 


i er 
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tor, although this undoubtedly is usually the most important 
factor. 

Hayward, in some tests made in factories in Pennsylvania, 
found a very wide variation in the efticiency of separators, and tests 
reported from different experiment stations have also shown large 
variations in the efficiency of separators of the same make. An 
effort was, therefore, made to determine so far as possible what 
these variations are in actual creamery practice, both in regard to 


the machines themselves and the skill of the persons operating 
them. 


Accordingly, during the summer, occasion has been taken to visit 
a considerable number of factories in the State located within con- 
venient distances of Ithaca. In all, 22 factories and three private 
dairies have been visited and 30 machines of four different makes 
and nine different sizes and styles have been tested. 

These tests were made on various dates between the middle of 
July and early in October, at a time when the flow of milk had 
largely shrunken and when the cows were harassed by flies and 
insects in bare pastures; an unfavorable season of the year for pro- 
ducing milk of easy separation. The results of these tests are shown 
in Tables VII to X, inclusive. 

The different machines represented were the Alexandra Jumbo, 
DeLaval, Sharples and United States. No factories using the 
Danish Weston or Reid’s Improved Danish were found in the terri- 
tory visited, and it was not found possible in the limited time at our 
- disposal to visit the localities in the State where these machines are 
used, but it is hoped that we may be able to do so at some future time. 

In these tables we have included not only the average speed of 
bowl and average temperature of milk but the range of both, as it 
has been noticed that uniformity, particularly of speed, is an im- 
portant factor in clean separation, In all the tests the machines 
were entirely in the hands of the factory operators and were run by 
them in their ordinary manner. 

Equal portions of the skim milk were taken from the skim milk 
outlet at intervals of 10 or 15 minutes, according to the amount of 
milk separated, and from these mixed together a sample was drawn 
for analysis, The determinations of fat in the skim milk were 
made in skim milk Babcock bottles in all tests that were made pre- 
vious to September 14th. In the tests made on and after that date 


* 


*Report of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, 1894, p. 33. 
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the determinations were made with the new B. & W. double- 
necked bottle for testing skim milk and buttermilk. We have 
found this bottle much more convenient and more accurate for 
testing skim milk than the ordinary skim milk Babcock bottles, 
because of the ease with which it is possible to measure 
slight differences in percentages of fat. We have found, too, 
in comparison with the skim milk Babcock bottle, that the B. 
& W. bottle will give a slightly larger reading of fat. At each 
time a sample of milk was taken the temperature of the milk 
running into the bowl and the speed of the bowl were also taken. 
The capacity was found by timing the whole length of the run and 
reckoning the capacity per hour from the whole amount of milk 
separated in all cases where only one machine was used. In cases 
where there was more than one machine in the factory and both 
were fed from a common vat, the capacity was found by catching 
and weighing the skim milk and cream delivered for a certain 
definite time during the run. 


TABLE VII.— ALEXANDRA JUMBO. 


RATED CAPACITY, 2,000 PoUNDS PER HOUR. 


> A & FS OG i & 
8 2 2 2 ne 5 ai 
Silber, Fahaeg 5 = aE ey | <8 
Sas E = 26 25 aos Range o'5 Org 
DATE 198 ode ols mi aag a Dilquemiad |g heen haan Pee 
me ie; et hee v > =| 
2 4iUSS. oki Sid Baw oe ee ge | 85 
5 5 > a 52a 5 Ba 
Z, ow a ee < Ay Ay 
Aug. 19....| 7 | 3,809] 70] 66-75| 7,200| 7,000-7,400| 1,344 25 
pee Gerretse 70 | 68-72 | 6,985 | 6,800-7,200 | 1,170 15 
20.. SL pees 70 68-72 6,585 6, 300-6, 900 1,611 -20 
yD Neaeea ae ie 5,928 75 72-81 6,900 6 , 600-7 , 100 1,882 -20 
23....|11 | 4,052 | 84] 80-86 | 6,600] 6,200-7,400| 1,814] .33 
Average 554 piece. Tate atau. 65854 yh bec Sa 1,564 23 


In Table VII are shown the tests of five different machines of 
the Alexandra Jumbo manufacture. The most remarkable thing 
in regard to them, it will be seen, is that most of them were run at 
a capacity quite a little below that rated by the manufacturer, in 
nearly every instance the operator taking rather thin cream. 
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TABLE VIII.—DELAVAL ALPHA NO. 1. 


RATED CAPACITY, 2,500 POUNDS PER Hour. 


p| 8 4 B og = 5 
iS ay, Ey as 3 24 
bp ard = or ~ ae | 
3 ag g g 32 ¢ Se “'d 
DATE a So £5 aes Range 2 a bye. 

: id O8 ig 5 ome of speed. 5 ae 
© @ to” ee oar A nm © a5 
| 2 g 5 225 5 na 
in |e < fs < & Iv 

Juve ieee io |) 62,519 80 | 78-85 | 5,520 00-6,100 | 2,606 08 
? 6 | 3,629 74 | 738-76 | 5,806 00--6,000 | 2,592 05 


BABY, RATED CAPACITY, No. 2, 350; No. 3, 600 PouNDS PER HOUR. 


Rev.crn’k 
May 31....| 1 205 [at eR He BSN or whofe sibs itn ots 362 -05 
epi ites 42) 143i)... oe tp ee Vas MER e a Ueber Sak iat! aha -06 
182. 3)/ 19 146 83 | 81-86 Ae Lt ses area 303 16 
UA gy Wer lee Meena EN ete ie LO Pere eee L's 333 09 

STANDARD, RATED CAPACITY, 1,100 PouNDS PER Hour. 

Rev.bowl. 
Sept to is.) eee 73 71-75 | 7,914 | 7,700-8,200 | 1,020 -25 
ge 2 eA) Oe 73! 71-75 | 8,140 | 17,600-8,400 930 15 
De fe ed a Fee i ly 72 | 71-73 | 8,300 | 8,000-8,500 | 1,000 16 
Average . a ts (pte en Pala 3 Ree Ena 983 | .19 


ee 


In Table VIII are seen the results of the tests of thirteen differ- 
ent machines of the DeLaval manufacture. The first seven 
machines were Alpha No. 1. Two of these, the machines in 
factories Nos. 8 and 25, were turbine machines; the others were 
belt power. All were of the late pattern, with rated capacity of 
2,500 Ibs., and it will be noticed that they uniformly gave good 
results up to the full capacity. 

The next three machines were Baby Dairy size. In factory 14, 
No. 38; in the others, No. 2. It should be noticed in regard to the 
one in factory No. 19 that it was not quite evenly balanced and did 
not run steadily. 
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The last three machines were of the old standard hollow-bow 
type. 
TABLE IX.— SHARPLES RUSSIAN. 


Ratep Capacity, STANDARD, 1,100 Pounps; IMPERIAL, 2,000 POUNDS. 


PER HOUR. 
b| 8 & & 38 3 A 
u & » Erika 
8 <i d 5. a Zs z 4 82 
3 i FE 5 ) 5 © ee R Be we 
uy ~~ » n> ange 
sme © og of we & oA of speed. hr es 
Bee dl oh bib Bo. Aneee ga | 88 
Blin S 5 5 £28 E yi 
z| & us By iia os A 
uly PGs he ian. oe 84] 83-87 | 7,775 | 7,700-7,900 | 2,100 -40 
aly IG ot oii 2 ing. Bue 88 | 87-88 | 7,183 | 7,000-7,500 | 2,130 -65 
GAC Peete Me (EGS Y/R EAL 80 | 78-82] 7,800 | 7,700-7,900 | 1,874 - 10° 
Aug. 24....| 12 | 4,028 81 | 80-82 | 7,700 | 7,100-8,300 | 1,033 -05- 
Sept.14....|-13 | 2,509 85 | 84-86! 7,433 | 6,800-7,600 | 1,158 13. 
Sept.17....) 18 | 3,562 87 | 82-95 | 7,558 | 7,200-7,900 | 1,752 45. 
Oot. (62018) P2716 90 | 87-91 | 7,675 | 7,400-7,900 | 1,873 38: 
AVETASE!.| 822/522 ces Baa ae 1089 \ cme cases 1,703 -31 


In Table IX are shown the results obtained in five factories 
using either the Standard or Imperial Russian machines. It will 
be noticed, in factory No. 2 the operator crowded the capacity of 
both of his machines much above that rated by the manufacturer. 
This is, undoubtedly, the cause of the very large amount of fat in 
the skimmed milk from the machines in that factory. In factory 
No. 5 the capacity was also crowded ; but, in this instance, the skim 
milk showed a very low percentage of fat. 

In regard to factory No. 18, the only factory using the Imperial 
Russian machine, it was found in the first trial that the percentage 
of fat in the skim milk was quite large, and at the same time that. 
the capacity was rather small. Upon the morning when the test 
was made the operator had considerable difficulty in maintaining a 
uniform pressure on his boiler, and the speed of the machine was. 
quite variable. At the solicitation of the operator, a second visit 
was made to the factory and the machine tested again when the 
circumstances were more favorable, with the result that a somewhat. 
lower percentage of fat was found in the skim milk. 
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TABLE X.— UNITED STATES. 


RATED Capacity, 2,000 PoUNDS PER Hour. 


a ee 3 3 Og 5 k:| 
Brahh hg * | S s eee 
5 = a a ss L, Aen 
S 8s > 8 oa Be g 
DATE a wae £9 ra) aS Range @'5 os 
ae 4 og ee 5 o"& of speed. a wd 
cs) Dc rt) ws no ee 
= =e oS 2 o> soe) oO. 
he o0 les =| i 
Sl eli a tad Oe Bl eit cig 
Az Ay <q ae} < oy ae 
JUlweteeee aie & | cena 83 | 82-84 7,120 7 ,000-7 , 200 2,220 .18 


Aug. 22....| 10 | 3,962] 81 | 79-91 | 7,025 | 6,800-7,300 | 1,964 | .25 
Sept.15.-..| 15 | 1,870] 94 | 90-98 | 7,600 | 7,200-8,000 | 1,403 | .08 
15....|16 | 3,850| 88 | 80-100 | 6,075 | 5,600-6,600 | 1,650| .38 
18....| 20 | 2,902 | 78 | 77-80 | 6,586 | 6,400-6,800 | 2,176| .60 


Average . | BS ee eta s 


In Table X are shown the tests of five machines of the United 
States manufacture ; three of them — factories 4, 10 and 16, of the 
new style, or style “B” with the cups in the bowl, and two facto- 
ries — 15 and 20, of the old hollow-bowl type. In regard to these, 
it should be noticed that in factory No. 16 the operator was very 
careless, both as to uniformity of speed and uniformity of tempera- 
ture. The machine was set upon an ordinary floor and did not run 
steadily. It should be said, also, in regard to the machine in factory 
No. 20, that this, too, although sitting upon a stone foundation, ran 
quite unsteadily. A perceptible jar, to which the operator called 
attention, was noticeable throughout the whole run. 

In regard to the tests as a whole, it will be seen that the percent- 
ages of fat are considerably higher than those found in the machines 
used at the Station; and it will be seen, also, that in most of the 
different kinds of machines there is quite a large variation between 
the highest and lowest percentage of fat —in every case amounting 
to 100 per cent., and in most cases to considerably more. 

It will be further noticed that in the case of all of the various 
makes, except the Jumbo, at least one of the machines tested did 
what is called “ practically clean skimming ;” that is, the percentage 
of fat in the skim milk was one-tenth of one per cent. or less. In 
the case of the machines where a greater percentage was left in the 
skim milk, in many cases it was evidently due to carelessness of the 
operator; but, in other cases, it seemed to be some inherent quality 
of the machine. This was noticeably the case in factory No, 10 
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United States; factory No. 18, Sharples; and factories No. 7 and 
11, Jumbo. It would seem, therefore, that since it is possible that 
machines of the various makes that will do perfect work can be 
made, that it is due the operator to demand from the manufacturer 
a guarantee of such perfect work. 


RESULTS OF TESTS AT VARIOUS STATIONS. 


As has been already noticed, several Experiment Stations have 
made similar tests of various separators.* In the table below we 
have grouped together the results of these tests, including both 
those made at the Stations and those made at outside factories. 
This table represents work done by five different Stations extending 
over a period of four years, and including some hundreds of different 
trials. It would seem that the average would indicate the efficiency 
of separation that it should be possible to attain with an ordinary 
amount of care and skill. 


TABLE XI. 
@ jes; £. | $e 
Be) Sees ee 
KIND, SIZE AND STYLE | Where tests S45 a5 6 | Ba 
OF MACHINE. were made. rere a m 2 
s/5 | Se | a8 | 
. 2 | & vans 5 38 
SEE) be 
A |2|e ee a a 
Accumulator. c.l.iu Cornell...-.. 1895 | 10 | 86 | 7,438 414 -10 
Accumulator. 202426043 Cornell...... 1894 | 9 7,200 416 -13 
Average 202.0). 0020) WLS TEC ye en | -12 
Alexandra Jumbo. ..-.-.. Vermont. .... 1895 | 3 | .. | 6,480 ae 625 -21 
Alexandra Jumbo....... Vermont..... 1894 | 4] 83] 6,925 | 1,820 -21 
Alexandra Jumbo..-...-. Lowa oan 1894 | 32°| 84°) 7,453) |) eee: -22 
Alexandra Jumbo (at fac- 
OTE EIR aN oe Gornellaic us 1895 | 5| 74 | 6,854 | 1,564 .23 
AVOTASO cle ols eek | Nils malate ni ake L shee | i een -22 


* Vermont, Annual Report for 1892, p. 138. Annual Report for 1893, p. 94. 
Annual Report for 1894, p. 153. Bulletin 27. 

Pennsylvania, Annual Report for 1892, p. 78. Annual Report for 1894, p. 23. 

Wisconsin, Annual Report for 1891, p. 79. 

Iowa, Bulletin 25. 
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TABLE XI— (Continued). 


a SIZE AND STYLE 


Columbia No. 1. 


Columbia Mor l...2.- o..-. 


Average 


Danish Weston....-..-...- 
Danish Weston....-.....- 
Reid’s Improved Danish. 
Reid’s Improved Danish. 
Reid’s Improved Danish. 


Average 


De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 
De Laval Alpha No. 


factories) 


De Laval Alpha No. 


factories) 


sere eee eee eee 


De Laval, Alpha Acme . 

De Laval, Alpha Acme .. 
De Laval, Alpha Acme .. 
De Laval, Alpha Acme .. 


De Laval, Alpha Acme . 


De Laval, Alpha Acme .. 


De Laval, Baby No. 
De Laval, Baby No. 
De Laval, Baby No. 
De Laval, Baby No. 
De Laval, Baby No. 


De Laval, Baby No 


De Laval, Baby No. 


De Laval, Baby No. 
De Laval, Baby No. 


De Laval, Baby (at fac- 


tories 


De Laval, Standard (at 


factories) 
De Laval, 


Standard (at 


THOTIPICM tC car cree ete 


A MOIAPO ceo cag deine os 


pina S 
@\SE) we 
= 
Where tests Pe i a A 
were made. 2 |8 ‘38. 
; |2/2| 2 
3 5 \§ Ee 
A 4 |e ae 
Cornell. -722 1894 |} 17 | - 7,618 
Vermont 1894 | 2 | 83 | 7,200 
Iowa...--- 1894 | 52 | 82 | 5,340 
Vermont. ...- 1891 | 3 | 79 | 4,300 
Cornell ..:.. 1895 | 138 | 88 | 4,485 
Vermont ....| 1895 24a 5 115 
Vermont ....| 1894 | 5 | 82 | 5,673 
Cornel} ..... 1894 | 14 | -. 6,007 
Towa ews aoe 1894 | 61 | 83! 5.683 
Pennsylvavia| 1894 | 5 | 85 | 6,200 
Vermont). taoeo fo" }- 5,670 
Vermont - 1894 ; 4] 85 | 5,780 
Vermont ....| 1892 | 13 | 84 | 6,100 
Vermont ...-| 1891 | 4 | 80} 5,900 
Porneliyes.-. 1895 | 7| 79 | 5,928 
Pennsylvania] 1894 | 1 | 65 | 5,900 
Cornell, 2021 1895 | 13 | 85 | 6,185 
.| Pennsylvania 1894 | 10 |; 85 | 6,227 
Vermont eit |) 1895. psy yrs 5,470 
Vermont ....| 1894 | 4 | 82 | 5,550 
Vermont ....| 1892 | 4 | 82 | 6,400 
Vermont. .... 1891 1 | 76) 6,075 
Cornell. . 2... 1895 | 13 | 87 | 5,720 
Gornellr niet 18940) 17) }) <- 5,398 
Vermont:.3 3 Wis94ay od 6,000 
Vermont ....| 1892 | 7 | 84] 6,700 
Vermont ....| 1894 L ) SSapeey 2 3 
Vermont ....| 1892 | 4 | 87} 8,000 
Corned (eae 41892 Bop) th see e se 
crank 
Sabah Meat Le 25 | 91 46 
Wisconsin. 1891 | 35 | 85 42 
Cornell..-.--. 1895 | 3 90 49 
bowl, 
Cornell....-.. 1895 | 3} 73 | 8,718 
Pennsylvania] 1894 | 7 | 90 | 8,250 


Pounds separated 


TOL 


Per cent. of fat in 
skimmed milk 


51 
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TABLE XI --( Continued.) 


ob a4 g 2 A 
@(e8) oe | 8, | 83 
Bie. ee as | a8 
KIND, SIZE AND STYLE Where tests ba B ee o'9 os 
OF MACHINE. were made. 5 | 8 2 2 2m 3 
feller ke ae 38 | $¢ 
g 8g | 8 eee 
A a ea a a 
Sharples Standard Rus- 
Bian oo Uae wn Rae e Cornell. 2% 1894 | 20] - 7,150 | 1,112 -29 
Sharples Standard Rus 
SIAM dove. be stews: Iowa........|' 1894. | 54 | 83 |." 7,461 1 yan 08 
Sharples Standard Rus 
BiG oe ss Soe dealee sas a Pennsylvania} 1894 | 4 | 87 | 17,475 983 13 
Sharples Standard Rus- ; 
BILAN ,- sya bee ees Vermont..... 1894 | 2 | 82| 7,066 | 1,315 -17 
Sharples Standard Rus- 
SUA io Pe a ah wen ae Vermont. .... 1892 | 5 | 88 | 7,200 840 -20 
Sharples Standard Rus- 
SGA ee ee as Vermont ....| 1891 | 2 | 81, 7,300, 1,000 -23 
Sharples Imperial Rus 
SIG ececrtes tenet anes Cornell...... 1894 | 5] .. | 7,460 | 1,900 -20 
Sharples Standard Rus- 
sian (at factories) ..---| Cornell...... 1895.| 7 |°85 | 7,589°|% T5703 sO 
Sharples Standard Rus- 
sian (at factories)...--- Pennsylvania} 1894 | 2 | 93 | 7,500} 1,148 -30 
Sharples Belt (at fac- 
UOTies We secs cee ee: Pennsylvania} 1894 | 1 | 84} 8,000} 1,100 -60 
AVGTARE. bos eee et ee aethee J F Jo | et oe -27 
United States No. 1,. B...| Vermont 1895 | 4 7,230 | 2,142 -08 
United States No. 1..-...- Vermont..... 1894 | 31! 82 | 7,022] 1,911 17 
United States No. 1...-... Vermont. .-..- 1891 | 2:).85 |. 6,950 045867 -14 
United States No. 3...... Cornell . 225: 1895 | 19 | 87 | 7,578 562 -05 
United States No. 3.....- Cornell 5.22: 1894 | 10 8,389 658 -12 
United States No. 3..---- Pennsylvania| 1894 | 6 | 87 | 6,983 582 -09 
United States No. 3...-.- Vermont ....| 1895 | 2 8,000 590 -07 
United States No. 3..-... Vermont ....| 1894 | 3] 83 | 7,330 600 -08 
United States No. 4,.-.-... Pennsylvania} 1892 | 6] 88 | 8,260 386 -18 
United States No. 5...... Vermont ....| 1892 | 6] 87) 8,300 308 -09 
United States No. 1 (at 
PACLOTIGS 620 1) sa sea. Cornell: ie) 1895 | 5 | & | 6,881 | 1,883 -30 
United States No. 1 (at 
TACTOTICS):...-- 4 wee. Pennsylvania} 1894 | 3 | 80 | 6,950 | 2,015 -22 
AVCLALC. cis c  ateieel Seictuien pain ce mnie, | omy | aed Ie ie aie 18 
Victoria, 75-Gallon...... Cornell....-. 1895 | 11 | 86 | 6,686 790 -09 
Victoria, 75-Gallon...... Cornell...-.. 1894 | 12 | .. | 6,235 737 -19 
Victoria, 30-Gallon..--.-. Vermont ....| 1894 | 1] .. | 6,000 366 38 
erank 
Victoria, 30-Gallon...... Pennsylvania] 1892 | 11 | 88 44 337 -19 
AN OEALC:0innidicinlnpniamciede pom imieucim eel sae es Jo} ss wase Te -21 


The averages may be made up in two ways. In the above table 
we have averaged the series of tests at Stations with the single 
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trials at factories, thus placing each machine tested on an equality 
and giving equal weight to each series of tests whether it was com- 
posed of few or many trials. In making the average in this way a 
single trial of one machine has as much value in determining the 
average as fifty trials of another machine although the latter prob- 
ably indicates more accurately the true efficiency of the machine. 
The other method is to average the individual tests having no 
regard to the number of machines used. In this case the influence 
of each machine upon determining the average is in proportion to 
the number of times it was used. If then a poor machine is tested 
many times and a good one but once or twice, or voce versa, the 
result may be misleading. In Table XII the average computed in 
both ways is given together with the maximum and minimum 
amounts of fat found in the skimmed milk in each group of 
machines in any single trial. This brings out more forcibly what 
has been said, that some machines of each style of manufacture do 


efficient work. 
TABLE XII. 


PER CENT. OF FAT IN SKIMMED MILK. 


KIND OF MACHINE. gt ne 
Minimum. | Maximum. 
By series. ae 
PITA Te Me coo es oc ain caes a cae eles -12 aa -O1 .20 
PPAR CVE IIST UIC. oso als ona he ey ae Hee ee .22 -22 <0 .33 
COSTE MERE SS onpeoks Res Ai ge cee epee -09 12 05 34 
re MISE VVEAET re es © on ce aca os ox nar om a -10 .08 -O1 .25 
ALVA Soe Pee PSO IRE Be ee Pas -09 -O1 -50 
ICTS 8 Sh a a a ee 27 BLO -05 65 
Berth SUR LOM i oa oaks k dicle dnlns ee cu waled -18 .12 -O1 .60 
Mictoriag emer ti eee ess wee Rea eS yt 16 05 | 38 
SUMMARY. 


The results of all these trials show that it is possible to separate 
the cream from milk with a loss of not more than one-tenth of one 
per cent. of fat in the skimmed milk. 

That in all probability there is nearly as much difference in effi- 
ciency of separation between different machines of the same make 
as there is between the different makes themselves. 


HENRY H. WING. 
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Attending Physician, 
L. M. MICHAELIS, M. D. 


Oculist and Aurist, 
H. KNAPP, M. D. 


Dermatologist, 
H. GOLDENBERG, M. D. 


Dentists, 
FINN FOSHEIM. Dr. GEO. J. OTTERBOURG. 


Steward, 
A. W. NELSON. 


Matron, 
Mrs. C. MARSH. 


Supervisors of Girls, 
Mrs. I. D. SCHUREMAN. Miss L. WILSON. 


Supervisors of Boys, 
L. V. CHASE. Miss J. E. BENNETT. 


Hospital Nurse, 
Miss M. B. O'DONNELL. 
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346 G40 BROADWAY-NEW* YORK? 


MANUAL TRAINING AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of 


Trustees. 


To the Members of the Association for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes: 


Your directors herewith present to you an account of their 
administration of the affairs of the institution during the year 
ending October 15, 1895, being the twenty-ninth year of its exist- 
ence. And in doing so, we might almost literally repeat the 
reports of the last and preceding years. 

Almost nothing has occurred during the past year which would 
in any way change the steady and regular course of its progress. | 

The management of its educational, domestic and financial 
affairs has been running along smoothly in well established 
grooves. Our teachers, from the principal down to the last, as 
well as all other employes, have faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled their respective tasks, while the committees entrusted 
with the supervision of the various departments have done their 
work well and with thoroughly satisfactory results. Where all 
are deserving of praise, it would be insidious to select names for 
special mention; suffice it to say that each and every one have 
done their full duty, and let their reward be the consciousness 
that their labors are bearing good fruit. | 

Our school has remained full, almost to the utmost limit of its 
capacity. At the date of our last report we had 192 pupils. 
Admitted during the year, 24; left, 31; leaving us at this date with 
an attendance of 185 pupils, viz., 98 boys and 87 girls, of whom 
4 are pay pupils, 95 from the State of New York, 70 from New 
York county and 16 from other counties in this State. 

The unprecedentedly small number of pay pupils seems to call 
for some explanation. While at one time, in former years, we 
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had as many of them as sixteen, we now count only four. We 
account for this falling off partly by the decrease of deaf-mutism 
among the wealthy classes, and partly by the fact that the author- 
ities who are entrusted with the power of assigning pupils to 
deaf-mute schools are now less stringent in requiring the parents 
of these unfortunates to plead poverty as a first condition of 
admittance, and consequently there are now some children taught 
at public expense who might formerly have become pay pupils. 
While this might at first sight appear unjust from the standpoint 
of public economy, yet it would seem perfectly right if consid- 
ered in the right light. For, if children possessed of all facul- 
ties are entitled to education at public expense, why should 
those afflicted with deafness and consequent mutism be debarred 
from that privilege. Their parents contribute their proper share 
of taxation by which the public schools are supported, and 
should therefore be entitled to derive the same benefits there- 
,from as the parents of hearing and speaking children, and if 
they, the deaf-mutes, require special instruction of a more expen- 
sive kind than ordinary teaching, it is their misfortune and not 
their fault. L 
Another reason for the decrease in the number of pay pupils 
may be found in the fact that of late years schools conducted 
on the articulation and lip-reading system have been established, 
or the system adopted in others all over the country. The num- 
ber of private teachers of articulation is also largely increased 
so that numbers of children who would formerly have been sent 
to us as pay pupils from other States, are now enabled to obtain 
instruction at or near home, and while we thus suffer loss in the 
number of our pupils, we may take just pride in the fact that this 
institution has been the pioneer in the work of articulation and 
lip-reading in this country; and wherever the system is taught — 
in the United States, those benefited by it must acknowledge 
that the first impetus has been given here, especially as not a 
few of the teachers now practicing elsewhere have actually 
received their training within these walls. 
Although, as just stated, the number of articulation teachers 
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has thus considerably increased, there is still difficulty in obtain- 
ing them when needed, and the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply. In nearly every instance when a vacancy occurs we have 
to engage persons who, while fully competent as ordinary teach- 
ers, are yet totally unacquainted with our system, and have to 
receive the necessary special training after entering upon their 
positions. 

As stated in our last report, it has been found necessary to 
detach our senior lady teacher, Miss Potwin, from class work 
and intrust her with the task of assisting and aiding the principal 
in instructing those who have not the necessary experience. As 
a rule our teachers remain with us and the greater portion of 
those we now have are of long standing, but there are always one 
or more newcomers who require advice and assistance, and for 
them the plan as referred to has worked satisfactorily and will, 
no doubt, be productive of much good to the school. 

Another important improvement was made by which the pupils, 
particularly those in the intermediate grades, are afforded 
increased opportunities for articulate speech and lip-reading 
out of school hours. The comparatively short time spent in the 
class-room is certainly not sufficient to overcome the difficulties 
which deaf children experience in acquiring the correct and fluent 
use of language, especially as only a part of the school time can 
be devoted to special instruction in speaking. It is therefore 
very important that the practice of speaking and lip-reading 
should be continued at all times, but if the elder pupils are thrown 
together with new beginners who have not commenced to speak 
yet, they have to communicate with each other by natural ges- 
tures, and will inevitably fall into the habit of making signs. 

We are lacking in facilities for separating the older from the 
younger pupils outside of the class-rooms. After school hours, 
the boys go to their study and play-room or playground under the 
care of one supervisor, and the girls to theirs, under another. 
In order to offset at least partially this disadvantage, four of 
' our most experienced teachers have been assigned to the special 
duty of gathering a number of pupils in separate rooms every 
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evening, also in the afternoons of Saturday and Sunday, enter- 
taining them with such games as give opportunity for the use of 
spoken language; talking with them on interesting events of the 
day and presenting and discussing suitable reading matter. 
These teachers are, of course, specially remunerated for such 
extra services, and this accounts for the considerable increase in 
expenses for salaries as shown by our financial report; but the 
money thus spent is sure to be well laid out and will undoubtedly 
produce very beneficial results. The ideal plan would be to have 
all our pupils divided into groups and kept under the constant 
eye of practised teachers from morning until bed-time. But to 
do this we would, at least, have to double our number of teachers,> - 
a task for which our means are yet entirely inadequate, but we 
hope the time will come, after the remainder of our building 
debt is paid off, when even that desired end may be attained. 

Our corps of teachers is the same in number as reported last 
year. Instruction in the various branches of our industrial - 
department has continued with unabated success and satisfactory 
results. These classes have been attended as follows: 

Wood and metal work, 43 boys; clay modelling, 8 boys and 4 
girls; oil painting, 5 boys and 5 girls; cooking, 35 girls; dress- 
making, 14 girls; plain sewing, all the girls. 

The annual distribution of prizes instituted in honor of the 
memory of our late vice-president, Levi Goldenberg, took place 
on January 17; the recipients being, first prize, Amelia Rosenthal 
and Adolph Pfandler; second prize, Louisa Cathor and Ellis 
Lit. 

The domestic affairs of the institution have again been man- 
aged with the greatest care and utmost economy, compatible with 
the welfare and comfort of our inmates. 

By comparing the figures contained in the financial statement 
with those of last year, it will be seen that most of the items © 
referring to actual living expenses show quite a material reduc- 
tion, not in quantity or quality of supplies but through careful 
purchase and economical management. 

Repairs and improvements to the building have also berk com- 
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paratively inexpensive; the principal item of any amount is the 
retubing of two steam boilers which had become necessary after 
long usage and was done during the summer vacation at a cost of 
about $1,100. 

The increase in salaries, as above referred to, has thus been 
offset by savings on other items, and our total current expenses 
are even slightly below those of last year. For further details 
regarding the financial condition of the institution we refer to 
the annexed report of the finance committee. ; | 

The year has passed without bringing us any income in the 
shape of donations, legacies or life memberships. With the 
exception of a trifling amount for interest (which will not appear 
again hereafter) our income is entirely derived from the dues paid 
by the State, county and pay pupils, the total amount of which 
exceeds that of last year by some $1,400. 

As anticipated in our last annual report, we have been able 
to redeem the Joan of $5,500 made during the preceding year to 
bridge over a temporary deficiency, and there is every prospect 
that we shall be in a position to effect a further reduction of the 
still outstanding building loan during the coming year. We 
might already have redeemed some of our outstanding certifi- 
cates, but owing to the difficulties and delays experienced in 
obtaining payment of our bills for the maintenance of county 
pupils, to which reference is made in the report of the finance 
vommittee, it was not deemed wise to pay out money for this pur- 
pose, and then find ourselves, at least temporarily, unable to meet 
current expenses, owing to the trouble referred to, which was 
caused by some troublesome and, in the case of this institution at 
least, absolutely unnecessary requirements imposed upon us by 
certain passages of the newly-amended State Constitution. In 
this connection we have to acknowledge the courtesy and kind- 
ness which have been shown to us by the State Board of Charities 
or its president, the Hon. W. R. Stewart. The rules and regula- 
tions first adopted by that board in accordance with the new Con- 
stitution, contained some requirements which would have 
imposed an immense and apparently useless amount of labor 
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upon our secretary and other employes, but when we, and prob- 
ably other institutions as well, pointed out these evils, we were 
met in the most courteous and obliging manner, and by an amend- - 
ment of the rules the task imposed upon us was reduced to a 
minimum of trouble and annoyance, although some causes of 
delay in obtaining payment of our bills still seem to exist. 

The vacancy in our board referred to in our last report was 
filled by the election of Mr. Edward Stieglitz. 

We can not close this report without some reference to the 
demise of an old and tried friend of our institution, the late Hon. 
George Shea, whvu departed this life in February last. Though 
not in active co-operation with us at the time of his death, he had 
previously, for a number of years, been an active and valued mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and especially rendered valuable ser- 
vices during the time when the erection of this building was in 
progress. He maintained a warm interest in the welfare of the 
institution even after leaving the board, and his memory will 
always be gratefully cherished by all of his associates. Mem- 
bers of the board attended his funeral and signified their sympa- 
thy and sorrow in a message of condolence to his bereaved family. 

Nothing further of any special interest remains to be told to 
you, and if this report, like those of several past years, appears 
void of events of importance, let that be considered as another 
proof that our institution is pursuing its even course with accus- 
tomed success, and that for a long period of time it has not met 
with any obstacles to its progress. 

May it always continue to be so, while your trustees will per- 
severe in their efforts to conduct its affairs and further its inter- 
est to the best of their ability. 

Respectfully submitted. 
M. GOLDMAN, 
President. 


Report of the Finance Committee. 


New York, October 5, 1895. 


To the President and Board of Trustces of the Association for the. 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes: 


Gentlemen.—Your finance committee herewith present their 
annual report of the receipts and expenditures of the institu- 
tion during the fiscal year ending this day, after having care- 
fully examined and found correct the vouchers, receipts and 
books of the treasurer and secretary. Reference is made to the 
accompanying statements for the details of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

Receipts from dues of pupils, as compared with last year, 
have increased $1,453.84. No new life members have joined 
the institution, nor have we any legacy or donations to record. 
Interest on bank deposits amounted to forty dollars and eighty- 
three cents. Our total income shows an increase (apart from 
$5,500 received for an equal amount of loan certificates issued 
last year) of $943.31. The hope held out in our last year’s report 
as to the redemption of the $5,500 loan certificates has been veri- 
fied and we were enabled to redeem this amount of certificates, 
so that there remain outstanding only $19,500 five per cent. debt 
certificates, of which we hope to be able to redeem a moderate 
amount during the current year if no delays occur in the collec- 
tion of the amounts due us by the State and the county. The 
new rules which have been formulated since the passage of the 
constitutional amendments seem to cause delays in the collec- 
tion of our dues, especially from the county, which cause not only 
great inconvenience but also loss of interest. 

The current expenses show a slight decrease of $212.06, not- 
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withstanding an increase in salaries of $2,525.02, which is a 
favorable comment upon the economy with which the institution 
has been managed. . 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALFRED S. HEIDELBACH, 


Chaurman. 
RECEIPTS. 

DOLE OL OU DUS hs. 4 view leiciafeceiieve atone Soles aioe ple $55,817 78 
Interest on bank deposits, etc. ............eeeees 40 83 

Total receipts. |.) ...... Hee aie its Cites tha eee $55,858 61 

EXPENDITURES. : 

Meat ie I OT SNES UNS OR TIRS 5 HA Se ean $4,165 83 
WRIA II UD ORK ME er Sl SS ne A 922 83 
Wt RE ELMS ESOA ya Gop Paige, bps bao ie BAA oh ah tae 661 25 
TRESS SE URI ES EL CEM RENE OG an 2 ne 104 14 
Groceries\‘and: provisions. /).4'.. 50s, ee 3,475 08 
Repairs and improvements....04. 000.0. 00. 00.05 2,891 08 
CREE BONE IE CUE Cis REGED SUL ORR OURC HRs, 00h Rouge ae 716 03 
Furniture ‘and: bedding) Juco 0 Go08 Sit) ok Sa 387 06 
Dryvvoods' and clothings. Chee Pn PEs 1,045 17 
Boots (and ishoes ih icn. Uo Ra es 440 19 
Crockery, hardware and household utensils....... 547 27 
Stationery, printing, postage and advertising..... 233 40 
School books and other school supplies........... 434 40 
BGT em TG AC AEE AY Cea a ee alee 128 67 
Wuieks, vi) {ee Lay ABST ER, ALINE of ALE OUR) £6 1,390 85 
Salaries of teachers and employes................ 25,592 98 
Servants’ wages... ..... TO ORLA aU ee 3,710 64 
Medical setvices. aa iwoads IG QI A oso ead ep ae | 254 50 


Traveling and transportation of pupils and em- 
DIOV CR ieee anc iae Ce oan neu Oh aa ig bee ee eee eens 274 95 
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POPU NCard Urine VACAUON : sc Cesk eye. $20 00 
[OMEN 1 CTT lV 7 a TCA ev 115 70 
Pav Current. Cxpensesy (A Meese laut $47,512 02 
PO eresrem OUUGING LOAN. (4 se al te canoe a 1,089 59 
Redemption of loan certificates.................. 5,500 00 
Bee SUCTICILCULEB Ys oie), bs vatee als eer thel cig chee $54,101 61 

RECAPITULATION. 
Cash‘on hand October 15, 1894.... 2.005 05000.00040. $17,777 29 
PCE N EO SOCIIOH yo Se ay pl beg icaar en aug 55,858 61 
$73,635 90 
Papenaiiures, ast specified... 2.60. ecb. Sows se $54,101 61 
Cupiinante UCuner 15,1890... rie hs Mae kcae ccs 14,193 87 
DUeromeNe ws YOUR COUNLY << ol ccs fein e th clea ats 4,680 42 
PrepeepUrriinige COUNLY... oho se cutee cae oe 660 00 
$73,635 90 
Cost or BUILDING. 

Balance muchanseds iF SOR Ay joel es $166,721 73 


BuILDING LOAN, AT Five Par Crnv. 


Balance outstanding October 15, 1894 
Redeemed during the year 


oot ee eee et eee 


Balance outstanding October 15, 1895 


LIBRARY FunD. 


eoeoeeoevreeeeerer ee eevee eeee eve 


Balance unchanged... . 


GYMNASIUM F'unb. 


Balance unchanged... . 
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$25,000 00 
5,500 00 


$19,500 00 


$54 27 


Report of the Attending Physician. 


To the President and Board of Trustees of the Assocration for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes: 


Gentlemen.—It is with pleasure that I am again enabled to sub- 
mit to your board a report which télls of almost an entire absence 
of sickness among the pupils during the past year. There were 
under my care, two cases of diphtheria and four of measles, all 
recovering without any untoward complications. In addition to 
these there were the usual minor complaints which do not call 
for any particular comment, except to emphasize the fact that 
they were remarkably few, considering the number of pupils in 
the institution. There were no deaths in the institution. 

Respectfully submitted, 


L. M. MICHAELIS, M. D., 
Attending Physician. 
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IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF DEAF-MUTES. 
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“ARTICLE I. 
Name. 


Section 1. This society shall be known under the name of 
“The Association for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes.” 
ARTICLE II. 

Objects. 

Section 1. The objects of the association are: 

(a) To introduce the articulate method, as practiced in Ger- 
many, by the establishment of an institution based upon the 
eclectic system. 

(b) To provide for the care and education of deaf-mutes. 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 
Section 1. There shall be three grades of membership, viz., 
regular, life and honorary. 
§ 2. Any person may become a member on being proposed at 
a regular meeting of the board of trustees and elected at a subse- 
quent meeting thereof by a unanimous vote of the members pres- 
ent at such meeting. 
§ 3. Any person, on payment of $100, may be elected a life 
member. 
§ 4. The board of trustees shall have power to elect, as hon- 
orary members, persons of distinction, and such as have rendered 
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eminent service to the association; the said board, by a three- 
fourths vote of the members present at any regular meeting shall 
also have power to strike from the roll, for good and sufficient 
causes, such as are or may hereafter be elected honorary mem- 
bers, provided notice of such intended action shall have been 
given at a previous meeting, and the member afforded a reason- 
able opportunity to present his objections. 

§ 5. Regular and life members only shall have the privilege of 
voting or holding office. 

§ 6. Any regular member who absents himself from the meet- 
ings of the association for the period of two consecutive years, 
may, by a majority vote of the members present at a regular 
meeting of the association, be stricken from the roll, provided 
due notice shall have been given to him of such intended action. — 

§ 7. The number of regular members shall be limited to 400. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Meetings. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of this association, for the elec- 
tion of trustees and the transaction of all necessary business, 
shall be held in October. 

§ 2. At such election the polls shall remain open for one hour. 

§ 3. Immediately preceding the election, two tellers shall be 
chosen to act as inspectors of election. 

§ 4. Special meetings may be called at any time by the board 
of trustees, or on the written application of fifteen members. 

§ 5. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the 
association. 

§ 6. Members shall be notified of all meetings at least three 
days in advance. 


. ARTICLE V. 
Administrations. 
Section 1. All executive powers of the association shall be 
vested in a board of trustees, consisting of fifteen members, eight 
of whom shall constitute a quorum. 
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§ 2. At the first annual election, five trustees shall be elected 
for three years, five for two years and five for one year, and at 
each subsequent election five trustees shall be elected to serve 
for a term of three years. 

§ 3. At the first meeting of the board of trustees following the 
annual election they shall elect from their body a president, a 
first and second vice-president and treasurer, and shall appoint 
a secretary, all of whom shall hold office for one year, or until 
their successors are elected and appointed. 

§ 4. At the same meeting the board of trustees shall appoint 
for the ensuing year, from among its members, the following 
committees, consisting of not less than three each: 

1. A house committee. 

2. A committee on instruction. 

3. A finance committee. 

§ 5. The house committee shall have general control of the 
management of the institution. They shall make all necessary 
regulations for the government of the same, and appoint all 
employes, except instructors, subject to the approval of the board 
of trustees. 

§ 6. The committee on instruction, of which the principal shall 
be a member ex officio, shall have special charge and supervision 
of the school, the admission and dismissal of pupils and the 
engagement and dismissal of instructors, subject to the approval 
of the board of trustees. They shall provide for an annual 
examination of the pupils. 

§ 7. The finance committee shall audit all bills and accounts, 
examine from time to time the books of the secretary and treas- 
urer, supervise the investment of the funds of the association 
and ascertain and report their condition. 

§ 8. The treasurer shall give an approved bond for an amount 
fixed by the board of trustees before assuming the duties of his 
office. 

§ 9. No money shall be paid out by the treasurer, except upon 
warrant signed by the president, and in case of his absence or 
inability by the vice-president, and in case of the absence or 
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inability of both by the second vice-president and countersigned 
by the secretary or the chairman of the finance committee. 

§ 10. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to submit, at 
the annual meeting, a detailed report of the administration of the 
affairs of the association, and the transactions of the standing com- 
mittees. | i 

§ 11. Any vacancy occurring before the close of the term shall . 
be filled by the board until the next election. 

§ 12. The board of trustees shall meet at least once a month, 
except in July and August. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Order of Busuness. 
Section 1. Order of business for the meetings of the board of 
trustees: 
1. Reading of minutes. 
Reports by the chair. 
. Treasurer’s report. 
. Reports of standing committees. 
. Reports of special committees. 
. Nomination and election of members. 
. Unfinished business. 
New business. 


2. Order of business for annual meetings of the association: 
. Reading of minutes. 

. Annual report of the board of trustees. 

. Reports of special committees. 

. Election of trustees. 

. Unfinished business. 


. New business. 
ARTICLE VII. 
Amendments. 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any meeting of 
the association by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
provided that such amendments shall have been presented in 
writing to the trustees at least thirty days in advance, and by 
them embodied in the notice for said meeting. 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CHAPTER 325. 


AN ACT to provide for the care and education of indigent deaf- 
mutes under the age of twelve years, as amended April twelfth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. 

PassED April 25, 1862. 

The People of the State of New York, represented m Senate 
and Assembly, vn enact as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever a deaf-mute child, under the age of twelve 
years, shall become a charge for its maintenance on any of the 
towns or counties of this State, or shall be liable to become such 
charge, it shall be the duty of the overseer of the poor of such 
town, or of any supervisor of the county where such child may be, 
to place such child in the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, or in the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes. 

§ 2. Any person, guardian or friend of a deaf-mute child, within 
this State, over the age of six years and under the age of twelve 
years, may make application to the overseer of the poor of any 
town, or to any supervisor of the county where such child may be, 
showing by satisfactory affidavit or other proof that the health, 
morals or comfort of such child may be endangered, or not 
properly cared for, and thereupon it shall be the duty of such 
overseer ‘or supervisor, if satisfied that the parents or natural 
protectors of such child are, or such child is, in indigent circum- 
stances, to place such child in the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, or in the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes. 

§ 3. The children placed in said institution, in pursuance of the 
foregoing sections, shall be maintained therein at the expense of 
the county from whence they came, provided that such expense 
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shall not exceed one hundred and fifty dollars each per year, 
until they attain the age of twelve years, unless the director of 
said institution shall find, as to any such child, that it is not a 
proper subject to remain in said institution. 

§ 4. The expense for the board, tuition and clothing of such 
deaf-mute children, placed ag aforesaid in said institution, not 
exceeding the amount of one hundred and fifty dollars per year, 
above allowed, shall be raised and collected as are other expenses 
for the support of the poor of the county from which said child 
shall be received; and the bills therefor, properly authenticated 
by the principal, or one of the officers of said institution, shall be 
paid to said institution by the said county; and its county 
treasurer or chamberlain, as the case may be, is hereby directed 
to pay the same on presentation, so that the amount thereof may 
be borne by the proper county. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 725. 


AN ACT to increase the compensation authorized by the act 
entitled, “An act to provide for the care and education of 
indigent deaf-mutes under the age of twelve years,” passed 
April twenty-fifth, mre hundred and sixty- ‘three. 


PASSED ‘pet 24, 1867. 


The People of the State of New York, ic in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The expenses of the board, tuition and clothing of 
the children under the age of twelve years placed in the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb, or in the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, pursuant 
to the provisions of the third and fourth sections of chapter three 
hundred and twenty-five, laws of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, shall, until otherwise directed by law, be estimated at the 
rate of two hundred and thirty dollars per capita, instead of the 
amount therein provided. 
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§ 2. This act shall take effect September first, eighteen hun- 

dred and sixty-seven. | 
Extract from Chapter 552, Laws of 1864, Title 1, Section 8. 

Every indigent person, resident of this State, between twelve 
and twenty-five years of age, whose parent or parents, or if an 
orphan, whose nearest friend, shall have been resident in this 
State for three years preceding, and who may make application 
for that purpose, shall be received, if deaf and dumb, in the Insti- 
tution for Deaf and Dumb, provided his or her application be 
approved by the superintendent of public instruction; and in 
those cases where, in his opinion, absolute indigence is not 
established, he may approve of such application, and at the same 
time may impose conditions whereby some proportionate share 
of the expenses of educating and clothing such pupils shall be 
paid in the treasury by their parents, guardians or friends, in 
such way and manner, and at such time or times as he shall 
designate, which condition he may subsequently modify as he 
shall deem expedient. 


(ae eer 


CHAPTER 180. 


AN ACT relative to the care and education of deaf-mutes. 
PASSED April 12, 1875, three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented im Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Sections one and two of an act entitled “ An act to 
provide for the care and education of indigent deaf-mutes under 
the age of twenty years,” passed April twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three, are severally hereby amended by adding to 
and inserting therein after the words “ New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb,” whenever the same occur in said sections, 
respectively, the words following, viz., “or in the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes.” 

§ 2. All provisions of law now existing, fixing the expense of 
the board, tuition and clothing of children under twelve years, 
placed in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
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Deaf and Dumb, shall apply to children who may, from time to 
time, be placed in said Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf-Mutes, in the same manner and with like effect as if said 
last-mentioned institution had also been originally named in the 
acts fixing such compensation, and as if said acts had provided 
for the payment thereof to the institution last-mentioned, and the 
bills therefor, promptly authenticated by the principal, or one of 
the officers of the said last-mentioned institution, shall be paid to 
said institution by the counties respectively from which such 
children were severally received, and the county treasurer or 
chamberlain, as the case may be, is hereby directed to pay the 
same on presentation, so that the amount thereof may be borne 
by the proper county. 

§ 3. Sections nine and ten of title one of an act entitled “ An 
act to revise and consolidate the general acts relating to the pub- 
lic instruction,” passed May second, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
four, are hereby amended, so that the same shall extend and apply 
to the said “ Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes,” in the like manner and with the like effect as if the said 
last-mentioned institution, as well as the other therein mentioned, 
had originally been named in the said sections respectively. 

§ 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 213. 


AN ACT relative to the care and education of deaf-mutes. 
Passep April 29, 1875 ; three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented mn Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: ; 

Section 1. Section one of chapter three hundred and twenty- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, entitled “ An 
act to provide for the care and education of indigent deaf-mutes 
under the age of twelve years, as amended by chapter one hun- 
dred and eighty of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy, and 
chapter five hundred and forty-eight of the laws of eighteen hun- 
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dred and seventy-one, is hereby further amended so as to read 
as follows: 

§ 1. Whenever a deaf-mute child, under the age of twelve years, 
shall become a charge for its maintenance on any of. the towns or 
counties of this state or shall be liable to become such charge, it 
shall be the duty of the overseer of the poor of the town, or of 
the supervisors of said county, to place such child in the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, or in the Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, or in the Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes in the city of Buffalo, or in the Central New York Institu- 
tion for Deaf-Mutes in the city of Rome, or in any institution in 
the state for the education of deaf-mutes. 

§ 2. Section two of chapter three hundred and twenty-five of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, ‘as amended by 
chapter one hundred and eighty of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and seventy, and chapter five hundred and forty-eight of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, is hereby further amended 
so as to read as follows: 

§ 2. Any parent, guardian or friend of a deaf-mute child within 
this state, over the age of six years and under the age of twelve 
years may make application to the overseer of the poor of any 
town, or to any supervisor of the county where such child may 
be, showing, by satisfactory affidavit or other proof, that the 
health, morals or comfort of such child may be endangered, or 
not properly cared for, and thereupon it shall be the duty of such 
overseer or supervisor to place such child in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, or in the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, or in the Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
in the city of Buffalo, or in the Central New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes in the city of Rome, or in any institution in the state 
for the education of deaf-mutes. 

§ 3. Sections three and four of chapter three hundred and 
twenty-five of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-five are 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
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§ 3. The children placed in said institutions, in pursuance of 
the foregoing sections, shall be maintained therein at the expense 
of the county from whence they came, provided such expense 
shall not exceed three hundred dollars each per year, until they 
attain the age of twelve years, unless the directors of the insti- 
tution, to which a child has been sent, shall find that such child 
is not a proper subject to remain in said institution. 

§ 4. The expenses for board, tuition and clothing for such deaf- 
mute children, placed as aforesaid in said institutions, not exceed- 
ing the amount of three hundred dollars per year, above allowed, 
shall be raised and collected as are other expenses of the county 
from which such children shall be received; and the bills there- 
for, properly authenticated by the principal or one of the officers 
of the institution, shall be paid to said institution by the said 
county; and its county treasurer or chamberlain, as the case 
may be, is hereby directed to pay the same on presentation, 80 
that the amount thereof may be borne by the proper authorities. 

§ 5. Sections nine and ten of title one of chapter five hundred 
and fifty-five of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, 
entitled “An act to revise and consolidate the several acts relating 
to public instruction,” is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

§ 9. Every person resident in this state, between twelve and 
twenty-five years of age, whose parent or parents, or if an orphan, 
whose nearest friend shall have been a resident in this state for 
the three years preceding, and who may make application for 
that purpose, shall be received into one of the following-named 
institutions, viz: The New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb; the New York Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes; the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in the 
city of Buffalo, or the Central New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes in the city of Rome, or in any institution in this state 
for the education of deaf-mutes,* either of the institutions afore- 
said shall be provided with board, lodging and tuition; and the 


* So in the original; probably an omission. 
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directors of said institution shall receive for each pupil so pro- 
vided for the sum of three hundred dollars per annum, in quar- 
terly payments, to be paid by the treasurer of the state, on the 
warrant of the comptroller, to the treasurer of said institution, 
on his presenting a bill showing the actual time and number of 
such pupils attending the institution, and which bill shall be 
signed by the president and secretary of the institution, and 
verified by their oaths. The regular term of instruction for such 
pupils shall be five years; but the superintendent of public 
instruction may, in his discretion, extend the term of any pupil 
for a period not exceeding three years. The pupils provided for 
in this and the preceding section of this title shall be designated 
state pupils, and all the existing provisions of law applicable to 
state pupils now in said institutions shall apply to pupils herein 
provided for. 
§ 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 386. 


AN ACT to further amend an act, entitled “An act to provide for 
the care and education of indigent deaf-mutes under the age of 
twelve years (chapter three hundred and twenty-five of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and sixty-three),” passed April twenty- 
nine, eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 

Aerun vee by the Governor February 18, 1892. PasseD, three-fifths being present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 

ana Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section two of chapter three hundred and twenty- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-three, as heretofore 
amended, is hereby further amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 2. Any parent, guardian or friend of a deaf-mute child, within 
this state, over the age of five years and under the age of twelve 
years, may make application to the overseer of the poor of any 
town or to any supervisor of the county where such child may be, 
showing, by satisfactory affidavit or other proof, that the ‘health, 
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morals or comfort of such child may be endangered, or not prop- 
erly cared for, and thereupon it shall be the duty of such overseer 
or supervisor to place such child in the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, or in the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, or in the Le Couteulx Saint Mary’s 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in the 
city of Buffalo, or in the Central New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes in the city of Rome, or in the Albany Home School for the 
Oral Instruction of the Deaf at Albany, or in any institution in 
the state for the education of deaf-mutes, as to which the board 
of state charities shall have made and filed with the superin- 
tendent of public instruction a certificate to the effect that said 
institution has been duly organized and is prepared for the 
reception and instruction of such pupils. | 
§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Terms or ADMISSION. 


I. This institution is intended for children who are either 
entirely or partially mute in consequence of congenital or adven- 
titious deafness, and can not be educated in common schools. 

Ii. Candidates for admission must be over 6 and under 14 
years of age, of ordinary intelligence and constitutional vigor 
and free from contagious diseases. They must pass a satisfac- 
tory examination regarding these points. 

II. Pay pupils from our own State are charged $400 a year 
payable semi-annually in advance. This sum provides for tuition, 
board, washing and medical treatment in ordinary cases of sick- 
ness. 

IV. Pupils between the ages of 6 and 12 years, to be sup- 
ported at public expense, are admitted to the institution by a 
certificate from the county supervisor. (See accompanying blank 
forms Nos. 1 and 2.) Those over 12 must procure, either directly 
or through the principal of the institution, a, certificate from the 
superintendent of public instruction at Albany. (See blank 
form No. 3.) 

V. All pupils entering the institution are admitted for the cur- 
rent school year. No deduction will be made from the annual 
charge in consequence of absence on any account whatever, nor 
will the tuition fee or any portion thereof be refunded in case 
of withdrawal of pay pupils before the expiration of the school 
term. ) 

VI. The board of trustees reserve to themselves and their 
officers the right to discharge any pupil for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

VII. The annual vacation extends from the third Wednesday 
in June until the first Wednesday in September. All pupils are 
expected to be taken to their homes at this time. 

VIII. All inquiries and applications for the admission of pupils 
must be made to the principal at the institution. 
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No. 1. 
APPLICATION FOR THE ADMISSION OF COUNTY PUPILS. 


[Lo be made to, and retained by the supervisor. | 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
COUNTS ORM canes ices 


county deposes and says that he is the .......... OD Ua etn ; 
a deaf-mute child, residing with deponent, and who was born on 
MELO see aaa AY OLN iad ; that in consequence of the 
infirmity of said child its morals and comfort can not be properly 
cared for in its present situation; and deponent desires that 
said child be placed in the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, for support and education, pursuant to chap-— 
ter 180 of the Laws of 1870, as amended by chapter 2138 of the 
Laws of 1875, and chapter 36 of the Laws of 1892. 
BY in ere Nathalie is ies | bk 
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| No. 2. 
CERTIFICATE. 


To be granted by supervisor or overseer, to be sent to the stitution. 
| 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


COUNTERTOP ul anc eat Seite 

I have this day selected :........... ; of the town Of] 0 ava. : 
COUNLY Ola os haves hone OE ne Maia ie , who was born on the ...... 
GAY: OF Nea. aeiwlels 18.., as a county pupil in the Institution for 


the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, for the term of ........ fl 
years from the ...... day Oli ahaa , 18.., to be educated and : 
supported therein during that period, at the expense of the county 
OL a aie lelnl eat , in conformity with the provisions of chapter 180, 
Laws of 1870, as amended by chapter 218, Laws of 1875, and 
chapter 386 of the Laws.of 1892. 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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APPLICATION 


TO BE SENT TO THE INSTITUTION, IN CASES OF CANDI- 
DATES FOR ADMISSION, TWELVE YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER. 


To the Managers of the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
The undersigned, desiring to procure the admission of........ 
se WRN kg) 4 ao8 8 a as a state pupil, into the institution above 
named, forthe purpose of receiving the benefits of education, 
would submit the following statement of facts: 
State the real and full name of applicant. 


Sy det at Gal EAI ca eal ES aa ab OP oP MR OL, BR cL DHPAL ED 
RRC ITM EAPaR Toa Nat ACTS Cua laai ss tha dalgig islia’n ew alesefl inca ale fh g 
RPMI CLE Vila VME NaH Raa uhyt\ Mats tai terete leds Octet e's <ivielde Gia ae tage 
Nortr.— (Name, street and number.) 
How long has the applicant lived in the State of New York? 
DAPEIE ASE SIN arc fediasth Sidi cast eras MOsaete he Wha) ah esa aa ee) ai'e ¢ aig Val pha) eg, of sh etna ay strat 
How long in the county above named? | 
LLP ee Sr eae aragae en EIR ea Aug PU AL GR ER VIANT al a eR A OEE ON a NRE DR 
State full names of parents, guardian.or nearest relative of 
applicant. 
EGA EEO MPU lat Walidey sivnine a MNeRah wae) aid: hac a waited Wat aBlghigt's wath a. UN hoe 
State the residence of the above named parents, guardian or 
nearest relative, as follows: 
RPM ae Spe ali 2 AS ash OAR OL any aia al die eho yel ys ws MGB G LteHA aie gout Selo eOD 
County, . 1h WANS OID ROSIER US OOLES CORONAL ON aE ASLO NURI cy 
MOWINGOE, CILV cs tals « Gu Mestalla) ey tere ai bity Mieke syste a\Gene hl, oa tals hes ait 
State how long the above named parents, guardian or nearest 
relative, have lived in the State of New York. 
BANA Wee Ere Barone Tae ater ee al ee alan die ese sra/te eat ciese lees. Sasa eat aheterats 
How long in the county above named? 
CTE Red Pee US ANE. elas PRB TO SOUS FDR ee IRR AU URGES EI MANA a 
When was the applicant born? 
PATI WL ay era uge a bykt s hrardaya omePate ct B\ut'e shahal abwgtcl si slelalelgaVane GANG yigiate isle 
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State where. 

ADSWEP Yi, so aieul ae Pe Wie Paks wera eG vo lveie os sheet ene eae 

Is the applicant of good moral character; free from disease; 
and does he possess intellectual faculties capable of instruction? 


PATS WOT CEN UNV) ciccahel csi” oie aaMe nel aun uany Ao Ue ea «pi atta tonto cena 

Has the applicant ever been a pupil in any institution for 
DO ie SS NS CREWS Rt RIE Haale ean and if so, what one, and for 
how long? 

PUES AV OK IOV cryin! crsic oe Gee enna tae Start Mame by 6 el ars Dania oat ven a A a ey : 


Has the applicant, or the parents, relative or guardian above 
named, ‘sufficient pecuniary ability to pay for any portion of the 
board, tuition or clothing of said applicant at said institution? 

ADS WEL. 1 UA ae ee eae Ree ais i had eee eee 2 katy tee 

State any other fact, or facts, connected with the history of 
applicant that will aid in determining this application. 


PATA WET 55 oie k ns S05 8 shelled alate cos ete phe Ml et a aa Veet s/s Relea alles 
Parent 

eo ee ee ee See) le 8, 6 tee m/e) wih ele lee tle! (ele) Te.) af wt heel c 6 iim ar tr ore d sign here, 

Dated hhc ine eae: this ’.0.... day of} neers 1890 


Norg.—it is desired that the application and affidavit be made by the parents, guardian or 
some relative of applicant, but when not practicable so to do, may be made by a party who 
has knowledge of the facts. If not made by the parent, state how the person making the 
application became ccenversant with the facts. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, | 
8S... 


COD NERC R ere Cie: NN VMS Nie, 

The undersigned, being duly sworn says that.............. 
is the parent, guardian or relative of applicant above named, and 
that the above statement signed by .............. is true to the 
Dest Ob Gee. ..... knowledge and belief. 

SMe diidindl Wi alla ay! cick 4 Colas aaah gee ob ete a ee ca 
Sworn to before me this...... 
VOL i eet voale lays 189 


Notary Public ; 
sign here. 
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GERTIFICATE OF ALDERMAN, SUPERVISOR, TOWN 
CLERK OR OVERSEER OF THE POOR. 

The undersigned hereby certifies that he has satisfactory evi- 
dence for believing that the foregoing statement is correct, and 
would recommend the application to the favorable consideration 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


ew Gl el.e) eer eiiet Od Cie Oe ahiet em ey OE Tee. 6 O) 0). @ [ee ce; 9. 3s 


MMM TALC cals Li alete lai Minie shades gitaly se Mis i 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Albany, N. ¥.: 


The undersigned hereby recommends that the above named 
Fan) e 


Be alas lee ales sig’ Aas a0 aa A cele [a emg be appointed a pupil in 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, at New York, for fhe term 06. 1.364... 64 ssi.) years, 
RCP ere ee ks a vik wim elie fess teas and that clothing be furnished 
Diab Ga tieht ia Inve a (a sal sig pe, wiv. 'o. my 8's 

; | Principal. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS 
SHOULD CONTAIN WRITTEN ANSWERS TO THE FOL- 
LOWING QUESTIONS: 

. What is the full name of the child? 

When was. born? 

. Where was born? 

Was born deaf? 

At what age did become deaf? 

What was the cause of deafness? 

. Is the deafness total or partial? 

Can hear the voice? 

Can speak or read from the lips? 

. Has been under instruction, and where? 


ey aN SF AS ee ot 


fat 
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11. Has paralysis, defective vision, or signs of mental 
imbecility? 

12. Has had small-pox? 

13. Has been vaccinated? 

14. When was ‘vaccinated? 

15. Was the vaccination successful? 

16. Has had scarlet fever? 

17. Has had the measles? 

18. Has had the mumps? 

19. Has had the whooping-cough? 

20. Has bad chicken-pox? 

21. Are there any other cases of deafness in the family? 

22. Are there any cases of deafness among relatives or ancestors? 

23. If any relatives are deaf, what were the causes? 

24. What isthe fullname of father or guardian? 

25. What is the full name of mother? 

26. What is the occupation of father? 

27. What is the post-office address of father or guardian? 

28. Was there any relationship between the parents previous to 
marriage? | | 

29. In what country were the parents born? 

30. Will be supported by friends, or at public expense? 


LOCATION AND ADDRESS. 


This institution is located on Lexington avenue, between Sixty- 
seventh and Sixty-eighth streets. All letters should be addressed 
to the principal at the institution. | 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to ‘ The Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes,” incorporated by the Legislature of 
New York in the year 1869, the sum of... 3... (i040 veanpeeen dollars. 

(Signed) 5 yin bolle aval whee mentee 


No. 91.] 41. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUCTION OF 
DEAF-MUTES. 


Application for Membership. 


The undersigned respectfully requests you to propose him as a 


(life) (regular) member of your association. 
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ON 
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TRANSMITTED TO THE LEGISLATURE JANUARY, 13, 1896. 


WYNKOOP HALLENBECK CRAWFORD CO., 
STATE PRINTERS, 
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mA TE OF INE W ‘YORK. 


No. 92. 


IN ASSEMBLY, 


JANUARY 13, 1896. 


Rae Geol? 


OF THE 


Superintendent of Public Works upon the Trade 


and Tonnage of Canals for the Year 1895. 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT oF Pusiic Works, 
Apany, January 18, 1896. 


To the Honorable the Speaker of the Assembly : 
Sm.— As required by law I have the honor herewith to 
present to the Legislature the report on the trade and tonnage 


of the canals of this State for the year 1895. 


GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
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[ ASSEMBLY 


ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. 
each) cleared at Buffalo during the season of 1895, and the value . 


of the same. 


Tons. Value. 

Boards and scantling 0000-3. s y e alien 53,464 $866,119 
‘SUE eg Le ROR rem | Ge SPARS RU Sy MO ta 124 3,458 
POEM BOT cS. ube OG 0 oe aL AR eR Oo 0eo 5,604 
Staves and heading jos o.0s eile wee 8; b6T 71,340 
shes, (leached ysis ow UG iene 630 4,200 
PAOUT as eee LG iba i dae ue eh nnaee a 98 4,500 
NAY CEER cS ME aR CGR | aL nee MR AA) NG 267,975 6,252, 747 
BR VIG en ic sea og SRE aoe Wali te abe nm ge 205 4,603 
OCD eines, BifUbatouo Mah a Calitls! greece tau aae a 83,611 1,493,044 
Barley oo 6 oe es OK NS hee tg ey T1485 2,254,176 
Barley malty. they c as errs ecm ate 2,109 109, 180 
O25 UO ape onmnenE Wana Rane UMS Son Miaglics W) 85,507 2,137,681 
Bran and ship stuil.ee os sei eee 15 300 
Le Ee qe rhe RM MI IR coe EN ST en i We 27,985 1,399,275 
Oil’meal and cake ooo. 6, 699 267, 959 
PAS ADO, cisies see Gee Siac) £7 eee nn eee ene 22,846 456 , 904 
Castings and iron ware ................ 223 8, 906 
All other merchandise... . eee. oe. 15,940 3,188,000 
Ptone, lime and clay a.) aa oot a 5, 468 21,873 
mathracite coal aici open at emma Le ¥ 6, 882 
Bituminous Coal eee a sea aes) an 4,289 12,867 
No] ai MMR LMA Deg ANGI ches I 2,589 310, 646 
Jron‘and Steeles Nei eee pe eco eee 3, e109 150, 786 
allroad irony eee eee Ui nee 2,357 94,270 
TFON OLE oS sick Ga i UT NO as omen 4,932 24,660 
SN TIOS Unie iam Se NN Mil pion a ag 2,916 S810 

otal yy eee i Caan. aieen ene tan gana 673,804 | $19,733,090 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. 
each) left at Buffalo during the-season of 1895, and the value of the 


same. 
| Tons. Value. 
Oars, ANOeSOANtlIN OG. ..'. sie  e  ee e s 3,910 $63 , 336 
CNET GES WGI 0s Re a A Oca 4,470 60,345 
Ashes, pot and pearl........... RBA AI nh 224 16,280 
COTES UES ORT SI. SUG net SO ae are 87 8,676 
ek ie ais..)y verde hs ae eh bart 112 2,000 
eM ae Me tr no wre alums ties no beg, 8 107 3,391 
Lo ONGC ea > ia OR a 12 967 
ETGRU AT UIE BUS Pah ete fo si dk Rie wits kok 27 5,376 
AGE OR Bis dele A A aa SS 1,101 165,182 
Glover and, grass seed.) ek 28 1,697 
BUN ery NMS Bi I IS Ns Pa ve Oe a 3,258 162,922 | 
UOT OC EEL 1a 1 SORES AC oe Sear ae 30 8, 862 
em MCT CAD Xt) a'. aes a 5/4 2 tt Bers, a's 125 7,526 
MPU er Eada a Gian) ojolciwid 5 54 Wis Se ko 2 2,987 59,744 
EVES CASE DS 7a RRR “5 SB iat ORR a aa eh a 443 13, 283 
PIOMMSLICRWOGIENE Sos co cere he ea ES 6 8 kid 209 146,355 
DI TEBRICTOAIGR CO sce ck tir ed sie oe eee 410 8,343 
RICE OBC Ree Ah ys ea oiseaux tit't hiss ahs 14 280 
ehee pe ae | A) ne A A Re 6, 609 793,082 
Hues CRE Se eco Alea sarap eh BLS ea ame agree 1,612 80, 680 
FURULOROATONU adh cotaied eee de te ks 1,803 72,104 
PrOmrran BUR Cli Mecttct ats Sess disp soo ee elec 5,446 217, 822 
We DETR CR MOIP ARTIS Ra: GUC iy ahs) «dials, oi 4 « ainin,,\s, 2 910. 9 4 2 1,000 
VAT SOENEr METCDANCIS@ Le 635 cies) alee eh es 72,005 14,401,013 
PONE MUNG AN, CLAY Yi ei hie nh wie ines RIZE 691,109 
REET Eager St Ge G2 Ges aoe) oH hg in) cake sien dna! = 614 4,912 
MEO LOMAL YEN Gest 5) 9.1 siaiis'a,| 2) «) esl iel eh zia.'e\ viele dims, > 2,393 19,146 
PRIN EEE OLE RCS thier, Prete Gels grate whale tty snes 14,037 70,189 
PU EIEGIURPERE oI ro SOn whe) icc sti odin dvaiere lain’ w 1,916 9,582 
SVEITILES GSM eel el aiate oo aie, cc siwinle bie oie w-atal alate 65,942 13,188,496 
PEG LL r ee a arietelad Weave foens ohals aire egal aiaiet 4 362,712 | $30,283, 700 
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STATEMENT showing the total tons (of 2,000 lbs. each) of property 
cleared at Oswego during the season of 1895, and the value of the 


same. 
Tons. 
Boards and scantling 0 oe a 42,687 
SUNT] FV) UM ATS ak rR OEE GO) Hog De So 299 
PASOG es Erne bo Ue CL OnE eee 1,024 
mines leached irk i) cs ee en an 123 
28) 6) Dame a Uk We Ee conan NU Mu merci . 1 
1 CL RRS RI EN HUE ERIE EE I |) 66 
BYOCAL. Cate tcr circa LE MPa ae aan 8,073 
ORT a PMA CN UAT aa Ainge 7,352 
OGM oye Cee ip bine Uli pene 1,900 
Harley malt. Pog va vag An ue eae 1,816 
#ilint; enamel, crockery, ete 0.60) oy) a 
ienpiand' beamera cs oy or Oech as 258 
DOMES SPILLS ECs is Wee Oe yee 26 
All other merchandise.......... Ae Ys 398 
Lone limeiandielay 0. Si sd sua 3,176 
Wnthracite oaks Cue ec eae y es 200 
Hicuminows Coal ios ve Ce ae 1,080 
UMM Cecchi kh Ce wh tao LON re 19 
POUR ee tee RU COU ah ene 64,154 


Value. 


$691,542 
8,369 
1,464 
4,820 


3,240 
15, 000 


$1,212,549 » 
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STATEMENT showing the total tons (of 2,000 Ibs. each) of property 
left at Oswego during the season of 1895, and the value of the 
same. 


Sn ee) 


Tons. Value. 

Boards and scantling......... BE ERE OE, 2, 135 $34,585 
SEEPS SS 1A yh I Dl a 6 158 
VE ae Soho 2A Dll hal has le i a 140 200 
VGA. 22 2 UIE A i aa On RE op 1,542 39,980 
(LGN! 2 coh, 6 ok of Seti ally Ne Aiea ema a 12 550 
renee Mey LA ck ee ts Ee: 5 60 
Fay OS le SS i ee 112 2,000 
LEER SO VUE 2 Sn eR 19 4,136 
CERO TNS ON Sie NAR ee Beas eee anand MR MVE Bis LY ll ALAC Sa eaves 
Castings and iron ware ................ 30 1,200 
TAS CE A a eg 108 720 
LUN on OC A ea a ee 14 7,000 
SEBMC RM DOLIANC DCAL 6 e/cjje olde eee ee 15 ; 1,200 
Wamooher Merchandise... . 266 fs ees « 4,321 864,118 
ptone, limeiand clay....../.5262.¢ 0000. 4,937 To a9 
SCAT Es EO U8 Sa 7,328 56, 638 
PATENIR SOMMER ET U0 ..o 65 !a ctles cha ode 161 32,050 

Ree ht SR 20,945 | $1,040,344 


a — — ee 
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STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. each) 
cleared on the Black River canal during the season of 1895, and 
the value of the same. 


Tons. Value. 
Boardsand scantling ........65.5..-%- 38,248 $619,619 
VE Der ee ne Se ct eee an ue 4,500 6, 075 
ML 2 y cg eobaeda ew enim giao atin (Oha  lallelo cs laa enor 14,753 21,076 
AOU hs tte We HS bc tle Some are ote gi amits 3 125 
P.GUALOCS ouside Weise ee SAD pens MeSE Me ety ki 2,178 43,563 
AICTAG ITE coe ais Gigs Slater e elete Gane ee omeneiaet 25 1,500 
TRLOOW IPOM US ly bale ce kode ee eke aie aren 43 1,290 
All'‘ether merchandise... k 6 ee eee 82 1,639 
Ons, LIME BNC Clay ce ee yl ewe ele ene 3,485 13, 944 
TA NGRTAGIGE CORN G0 oc lence e Bikinis oreo ean 254 1,270 
BicChMiInOusS COAL o. ws eee whe alee Th 213 
PPECTOIOUIN io. ecstatic ne pa eats rete hee <5 113 
OUTIL TICS 23 dee Wate ee aale alacoib ih Gate elstaameote 1,044 20,880 


OLA sls Ah ok ee ee ie eae 64,691 $731,807 
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STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. each) 
left on the Black River canal during the season of 1895, and the 
value of the same. | 


Boards and scantling..........:....... 94 $1,512 


OBE os, einnats 8 228 
TEN aS TED EA SR a eR 85 3, 940 
Wheat .. PP ON AG sos a eed w oo 10 243 
OPS RIGO Oe ie Sera a a 656 11,715 
mi menbantbenkesy ....)).. eS 17 680 
Pinise nee ah ey ees 221 5,514 
Eianiemdusbirstull,. Js. desc colds ae’ 44] 8,812 
Saye eas Se I a Oe ee ae ea 36 1,320 
ETL 2 NE Tees Nan a 1 30 
Bere renatnia ete Se Boe gay ee 1] 224 
DGG BAG es 2g GEESE 223 1,484 
OU ek gs echt k. 3 396 
REE NC OA a ea a ee 24 192 
BMIMICRIALOE ei hoe nee, 2 70 
SPIE PONANIE PCLC Or, s.r ee Cee Me eS 5 2,550 
All other merchandise’ se.) 65 6.00, cc 789 157,864 
Ree Ce SUC CIA Yi ec 976 3,904 
BEAU ERRICOROIE Ch .0FE om. Whale cool eek clan 2,015 | 10,075 
PLU IEIPESROUR COAL = UT. cn slau oc Delaa\e oss 1,704 5,112 
SSDS 2 eg ang lng (a 146 3,340 
TEER VS 0 Sle Oe GAO es a 301 60,290 

CNet ON ey ve che ste da 7, 768 $279,495 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


each) of property cleared on the Cayuga and Seneca canal during 
the season, and the value of the same. 


Tons. Value. 
Boards and scantlmg../. 60). yo tees 66 $1,080 
"Vi C7016 SIS UEADOP aan SUP amm A etteg IS) SONA Aisi ci id use 630 200° = 
DOMESTIC Bal Gs ce Ue cals Reine Rice tenate iets | 29 | 207 =e 
All other merchandise..............--- pag Be 42,300 
PAMEHFACILE CORL! Divas ain ciebtee eae sein ene 14,378 71,890 
PP ILAMINGIS COALS coc eo lees renee beers 28,455 85,215 
ST TAL PA EB ih ce Ca aig ei eae batches alist ole ce Unennate Pe T5 15,000 


Mah cee cee Cam Men aCice Meera 49,050 $938,592 


ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lds. 
each) of property arriving at tide-water from the Oswego canal 
during the season of 1895, and the value of the same. 


SSS SSS SSS EES SSS 


Tons. Value. 
Boards and scantling......\..........-%- 33,268 $538 , 790: 
Sines eae hie w sia oitlae a ale incase 85 2,270 
TGA DOR le SL aera ere oa fe 852 11,340 
Ashes, leached i003). 24 mews 5 bee ee 808 5, 388: 
Wheat... 2%... EO OA SST VEAL GS MN UIRRNE Si Ts ye 15,132 27,580: 73 
Barley Os Uae aieie e eile pea teens lanile gies bi 354 42,788 
Barley malts... 4020 6 seins ele wins ee 1,146 52, 976: 
Peds and beans isis soo ees wee 258 21,530 
VIER io iailldie aie ce ashe ieee ienmiie piecelale Marie Ui 23, 000: 


TOtSL ee ee Ce aa 39,055 $725, 662 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. 
each) left at tide-water from the Black River canal during the 
season of 1895, and the value of the same. 


Tons. Value. 
Hoardeeand. scantling. «ei... el ae 26,576 $430, 529 
SYNC © oa RR: ee a ee aN 5, 625 157,500 
AEN E NOM AG 1 Gig So othe ve) Sn! ue. al oahu he's 5,410 13,035 
Staves ate Mean ge. Ses VS ie areas 2 45 
MN tee he Sel oa, dhe ho) aneragers 2,256 45 ,120 
All other merchandise.................. 4 700 
BlOuewMie NG Clay... 6. oo. oa ow eee. - 146 584 
PINE Sy) > 2) RR a lege lt RR SE 2 320 


TORS Fe eg aa sue hal cies ie ale Shave 40,021 $707, 833 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2, 000 dds. q 
each) cleared at Mies Oe during the season of 1895, and the value 


of the same. 


Boards and SCAIEIEDO ieee keen ea 
fod LNG (Ved (21 RUM eg ater Sez gO PM Magy cH 
AB his ored oO aia ie UN MIM RG USN yet 


EDIE OG UO CUS ea aie 
PS OD aise. eet Seale ane 
WES LOGUE ATOMS os iS a i eral Penn ele 
Nails, spikes and horseshoes.......... 
Drom and steekiics ec) elaine eames 
All other merchandise). jou ae Wok 
Stone, limewndiclay 0 kan ee 
THON ONE ee VO Sy ca llg tere prunes 
Sundries ....... SPAREN PGND SOMA Megs aa Beg Ta 


of the same. 


A WIE eM eT ey A AMEE Atle ant) UW ARVIN IG Lan SB ; 


DOmMestic SPIES ioe ice cree arpielene ween 
BLOOM VOM oo ive osetia Meuse tae adie 
DOMESTIC BAlG a ec Mean Cia ai aL ner 
Poreren Sale ic). ahve sic winliovo ie ua elas eine 
aR EE § ee A UEP he Mure anl yb Eau 
MOLASSES i's ei ieee Mah oese eile Pons hie endtere ee 
Nails, spikes and horseshoes.......... 
Ton ANG SCO sie ccd te ieee le pene tae 


ptone,lime and Glave. sis oan ead 
AMEOTAGCILECOAL iis cieeie ls Mise tavern t 
PI CUMINOGUS COAL din eb Were choke mutate 
POGOe fai ae elie mean entre Seen me 
SS ELUTE TOS Ce SG OU Gee aia SR Sa 


@eceeroencevoereee @ ee @ eee ew*reee eee e 


Tons. 


120,066 

30 
30,039 
139, 641 


22,707 


450, 859 
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$4,705,059 


Value. 


$1,945, 083 
858 
40,553 
199, 488 
86 

5, 680 
51,908 . 
72,277 
11,944 

5, 360 
4,928 
1,800 

571 

656, 235 
1,708,292 


Tons. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT showing the total quantity (in tons of 2,000 lbs. — a 
each ) left at Whitehall during the season of 1895, and ihe value 


Value. 


$9 518 

6, 9380 
100. 

3, 600 
433 
2,400 

4 368 
8,554 
11,824 
442,506 
34,590 
12,320 
17,024 
1,546,639 
34,140 
914,321 
19,650 
450 
1,943,047 


929\ 145 


$5,019,414 
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The following statement shows the average lake and canal rates on 
wheat and corn since 1880. 


MOPAR Ue es Dee: ake 


Freight, Buffal 
td Maw York. Tolls. 
Clym str: ee rns fr: 
695-020 20 tee 
Bee OREO 0.5 O26 
GWA eteiee eM) Soe 
4 if On Qete 
Briers Le oes 
} Be RA iG? Shh 
Rs TNE | Free 
A hse) 7 Free 
Aira taQ _ Free 
Bt Beco Free 
Tyce Waar Free 
Bais Free 
Seat ages Free 
ORs aaate 3 Free 
oa ae tee: Free 
a Nea ae Free 
a tamer Bic | Free 
“a Haan 6 Maan Free 
7 Wi eke SN Free 
3.9 4 Free 
SIM. Mama f Free 
3) iors 9 Free 
Bin Drew Free 
Salita aaa Free 
rs a ele Fe Free 
Dit wow Free 
2 N.S MASAI aes a eps ye peg a er 
anew, . po MURR psi ee nbanel alt Ama 
> VION dite Jeg bed eA ge eat 
DENS otal e HAMM (are bast ele 


Freight, not y ; 
including tolls, | “Ke freight. 


CaM hire Chi ane tr 
ae: Bits een Aaa | 
sais O Bie": 8 eter, § Nicapae 9 
bs Aether a teaip 5 ie: alee f 
Mare MeN: Bi tO as 
4. Bb 26. ek 
3 2 Ou oS. 2 80k 
2 Uy Sees Tee: Ne | 
Ppa me See Ber ST be 
SLE ee Mae ZN) ead 
sea a Cee) A 1 Sa 
vices Sheet B02 6 
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CON Ss ea SO 
ein his Shots ela oie Pees eed | 
1a ta eae A Oe 5 
Peer aye). i Iie Sanam’ f 
DN ORIN ae Teen PRL eae 
RR ed fics): Os Wie | 
So Lil ee eS atk ee 
Per Prva ae fa, Revit eB <5 
TPM A 86. 122 8a 
SER ARO ay. J)" 2 1299 
Schone ete gimel 2 Cae ap 
Be ode ae Pro On 5 
Jey ota Lean 1B 6 
gcse Rate Sanat p Reigate 
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RE Pel | eg a Reyties, ii 5 
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Statement showing the total number of clearances issued at each office 
during the season of 1895. | 
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ORIG le sc 1/E st cose cc see ee cede! alee aieie sald aera a ae ¢ 2, 233 
Eres Es, ae a ea ie ge ei ee ie aa, 2,120 
Bree ee ys fnat sheds Bl gies oe se a, ie ge Fa I A alos 4,546 
WN PCE MU IT IEC TC sec toc lic a, '% Veale Wise clas Choa aigidnid «ideal Bw via lee 2,099 
PRET RNST SEAT Erne eee IN es a gs saat wile laled aiacerat ee ae ANE R Ae + Seg 2,393 
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The total tons coming to tide-water for each of the fifty-eight years 
and the narod die value thereof, in market, was as follows : 


YEARS. 


Tons. 


640,481 

602,128 

699,012 

ATS, 834 

666, 626 

836, 861 
1,019,094 
1,204,948 
1,362,319 
1,744,983 
1,447, 905 
1,579, 946 
2,033,863 
1,977,151 
2,934,899 
2,505,797 
2,223,743 
1,890,593 
2,123,469 
1,617,187 
1,985,142 
2,121, 672 
2,854,877 
2,980,144 
3,402,709 
3,274,727 
2,805,257 
2,730,181 
3,305, 607 
3,029, 695 
3,240,806 
3,096,142 
3,156,302 
3,494,801 
3,647, 944 
B37 Quene 
3,123,112 
2,608,777 
2,426,189 
2,986,812 
3,637,101 
3,286,176 
4,067,402 
3,065, 839 
3,068, 152 


Value. 


ee 


$23 038,510 
20,163,190 
93,913. 573 
27 225 3292 
22,751,013 
28,453, 408 
34,183,167 
45,452,321 
51,105,256 
73,092,414 


50,883, 907 | 


52,375,521 
55,474, 637 
53,927,508 


66,893,102 


73,688,044 
72,120, 681 
74,177,937 
74,286, 735 
51,190,018 
61,536,061 
48,175,312 
78,798,617 
81,432,759 
111,176,568 
123,173,294 
145, 609, 202 
118,865,846 
131,801,477 
120, 902, 834 
136, 446, 582 
144,866,060 
105,517, 020 
106,874,570 
107, 086, 362 
97,869,497 
107,976,476 
89,447,518 
73,893,878 
16,787,718 
78,563,710 
96,992,498 
143,572,991 
68,785,451 
74,303,139 
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Total tons coming to tide-water — (Concluded). 


YEARS. Tons. 


2,892,176 
2,900,788 
2,715,219 
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Value. 


$66,219,034 


66,718,124 
55,130,473 
67,517, 864 
71,755,291 
58,801,038 
62,780, 410 
62,920,266 
57, 340,280 
73,698,295 
77,217, 815 
51,740,449 
34,122,010 
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Statement showing the various tonnage of the boats registered in the 
last fifty-two years — (Concluded). 
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[ ASSEMBLY,, 


The following table gives the number of boats registered each year 
since 1844, the total tonnage each year, and the average tonnage of 


each boat registered: 

YEARS. Boats. Tons. phen 
DiS Ms 6 asia ae trata © Ghar inset aenCRtY 378 24,360 64 tons. 
OAD itty Ue NO aN alg | 297 |" 19-781 Gr tal 
LSA G Lt Me em ue NS: Si ees 34,630 | 73 do 
Le CER Oe PORDAS UG Meret 466 | 110,745 | 76 do 
VCS a nea Sang RCo I 457 33,815 104, ade 
VFR REE Sk ie NRE ISRO SUI a 215 16,370 | 76 do 
AGO). Brat OUR UR RU SCP aaa ie 152 12,260 | 80 do 
[Bo 3 EL 8 eles Au seus MAN ae rade 213 18,450 | 87 do 
(RS eae MHP Mn Mt net aap Pn ral 23,945 | 88 do 
LR a SN Nt a Ae UE UL 590 57,280 | 97 do. 
Re Fe Vel bbls CAR CEL VOR ec 760 80,365 | 105 do 
1b: 51s MEM stad Lae MaNOL NS pHa auch 471 48,220 | 102 do 
PSHG oy i SON an en eka nua 364 | 38,990 | 107 do 
i aU Gee ag ay MAMAN Mee Lea i | 329 37,510 De te 
1 5s HUE aa a CUE MING ar 255 27,830 | 109 do 
DROOL rele ae void didi hc onan aes aria 206 20,150 | 98 do 
LEGO COUR er ee eed 403 48,355 | 120 do 
BGM re Oe Coa a Gn Le 619 ee 154 do 
REQ ree yang ie Nei sacmnlgien | 850 | 142,470 | 168 do 
i ot aa Sa en UR ORE ee aU rN TTL.) WAS ATO ee ers 
LE MONET NGA UR Ge uaa NMRA: wie LE hae e090 56,235 | 141 do 
CLs Daa a he Un era Taco Neg | 200 28,795 | 144 do. 
SOG ey ie e Ree tna pe 485 74,630 | 154 do 
PSO TCU SE MoM Naat een a aN 520 80,360 | 155 do 
TGR NU OP avr Meri a a ta 387 64,470 | 167 do 
PRO COROT Ck RCO HS Wie altace 298 46,650 | 157 do: 
ERGO Ue Oe CE joo 269 42.365 | 157 do 
SE Is IDC AID aueana MAES ly th 194 29,225 | 151° do 
1 el OA ea ngatet ie Peni ip Aa ae 326 57,925 | 178 do 
1 ies HRN Gea Gu eat I DER Mii be oil 433 79,740 | 184 do 
ye lk ORR MR CAAT a 239 45,960 | 188 do 
STB oe emia aie Ryu Beale | 102 17,4857) 1713 do 
AST GU Ci Lat Wee Ce aut 15 10,825 | 144 do 
EG Ue ti CaM R MUN EO ne | 69 9,185 | 13838 do 
1878. De ee 300 48,365 | 161 do 
alsin! ea eA UR aban tl Ue ha Gh alc | 8821 64,645 | 169 ‘do 
PSB Ce ME ae i dahon ge | 439 | 98,285 | 212° do 
rote CMR Me MUR Mana NSM AE GAD 368 | 69,065 | 188 do 
1882. Oa 92 18,275 | 148 do 
ANC fSo UMAGA MIRUDHIN Minne pt MMPI ge nee | 76! 11,361 | 149 do 
DRAG is ae ee a 60 | 9,999 | 166 do 
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Number of boats registered since 1844, tonnage, etc.— (Concluded). 


YEARS. Boats. ‘Tons. maps 
Cee TN Me ache skiiere'é\ ela eee oi 34 5,596 164 tons. 
eR a dha g cis doa case lacie acess Pass 11,005 208 do 
EEF. Aurelie c ciclo suet eve 8's 0 157 34,298 64 do 
Lbarc lay gh) Le Cee i Le Sea A | 85 18,753 220 do 
Spe ta eT A os a 58 11,918 | 205 do 
DL LUNE 8 8 Mee oe 17 17,672 229 do 
ee PIL 52 | 11648 | 224 do 
PL PRet OPA te ele ch arate \ieldvete are a ts 35 7,394 | 211 do 
ice URE... 62 | 14319 | 231 do 
SL MATES le cash teva Ae abs oie 67 16,018 | 239 do 
PMR hc coe chs er ora Ne cosh ie he bie | 27 | 4,765 | 176 do 
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Total tonnage of all the property on the canals, ascending and 
descending, and the value for the fifty-nine years preceding, is as 
follows: 


« YEARS. Tons. : ~. ue. 
a 
Eos CENT Mum bor cd tM ANION Rae son ye tines he | 1,171,296 | $55,809,288 
ESAS ERT i Mert ee, |. 1,338,011 | | 65/746 bam 
DSO ee AL UG RO ANN nO ae | 1,435,713 | | Fanaa 
ct) SMa ENR ee PR Mae ESSA RNA. eh 1,416,046 | 66,303,892. 
Loe Eg OMe ST aD UMA 8  S ineepay ge Fh 1,521,661 | 92,202,929 
DSi SiS oie OC ACE ag UE 1,236,931 | 60,016,608 
i als ee UAp LOOT a tele y POP Ua) any ence Tl 1,513,439 | 76,276,909 
OEY OR Fel Ge ad Vee eA Reng 1,816,586 90,921,152 
Te Os id Uae Ne ENE AV ta 1,977,565 100,629,859 
LG Re ite Nias yet eae gla A a ae a | 2,268,662 | 115,612,109 
DSM dc cUh eae aids SUL Sa anes 2,869,810 | 151,563,428 
PRs es ilk ONG) tg ic Mae Ane aM Tae | 2,796,230 | 140,086,157 
1 ESA PRR eee DNAS ULEAD ase Le Rade | 2,894,732 | 144,732,285 
DSO i is eh ee hh alan ane ALN eee 3,076,617 | 156,397,929 
cat TRU MMe Da UU Lapse ty RG) | 2,582,733 | 159,981,801 
DR TW) ei ET Ca ae ri 3,863,441 | 196,603,517 
reli eer MTOR aN DRO RRL aCHOgE 4,247,853 | 207,179,570 
De ims IG AM aaa e 4,165,862 | 210,284,312 
Be ho C ic uen useas aac ey ens Oe 4.022.617 204,390,147 
i etat Fad aa Mana UP ities ean ane CUCU | 4,116,082 | 218,327,062 
DBT un eG SE Di a 3.344.061 136.997.018 
Di UN CA LAE i Nba as | 3,665,192 | 138,568,844 
PSO See OU iL a nee ie ea 3,781,684 132,160,758 
Ibs UA Aenea a RS OD DAs SUL Ce Ais | 4,650,214 | 170,849,198 
GT ic ia ue ir Ap a ees igs . 4,507,635 130,115,893 
ASEAN CN re Sliie Spann an a | 5,598,785 203,234,331 
1RGBe i, 6, MS aA GS UO Oa 5,557,692 | 240,046,461 
heli ie Oe UAC ORGR abt aD eats ile nue | 4.852.941 | 274.400.639 
ABER SOs Oe Se |. 4,729,654. 1-256 987 104 
CR cra TS ncn iy Gil tal a 5,775,220 | 270,963,676 
1 Ee Ut Gul Me Mey Ue RSH ANN ad eM MMA 8) 5,688,325 | 278,956,712 
ho AAR OUP CP mene Ra ln eae 6,442,225 | 305,301,929 
TSO oi We Ge dor O Gil aa ul ea 5,859,080 | 249.281.284 
LU ATG A Dag aM IB A ESI SPAM STOR CG I | 6,173,769 | 281,886,176 
1 EST MA eC MEMES ACB ail Le Ape. 6,467,888 | 238,767,691 
1ST eNO Many crane cogs PSN be 6,673,370 220,913,321 
LCST EAC it Je SUN E PURO AUG 6,364,782 191,715,500 
TAR ei hi ia aig WUT se Sn ah | 5,804,588 | 196,674,222 
Rot AST TAC RI NIP Ue CO ba Ao Ana eit) 4,859,958 | 145,008,575 
MTG his tal Nig ik earl ye gee UGA Una | 4172129 |. 113,090,879 
RT has vclieleliced Velen ene as Gaara | 4,955,963 | 128,923,890 


ee ae 
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Total tonnage of all the property on the canals, ascending and 
descending, and the value for the fifty-nine years preceding, is as 
follows — (Concluded): 


97,453,021 


| 
YEARS. | Tons. i | a ue. 
Fic eo a a a P | 5,171,320 | $152,254,528 
I Fo et hed: | Nal didica vem a's 5,362,372 | 285,280,726 
(Pai dc -ve lel phat URED Reo hep eae ee 6,457,656 | 247,844,790 
Te er | 5,179,192 ' 162,153,565 
ba Oe i OEE Sam eee 5,467,423 147,918,907 
Ps bmi iS ee oy 8. 83 | 5,664,056 147,861,223 
A ASTIN he aS aR Se | 5,009,488 | 162,097,069 
oy) EI nr a 4,731,784 | 119,536,189 
fen cine’. VE ek Ae eR ie ee SS ee aa | 5,293,982 | 480,061,846 
Doe 0 SU 0 aco a An Ee 5,558,805 | 159,245,977 
1 hoy AIST ek ann i oa GRiea ae | 4,942,948 | 129,524,735 
Jip 2M ey ia aa Dg ger Es 5,370,369 154,584,222 
ls. OES ORS a Selita a | 5,246,102 | 145,761,086 
iota, © fat aly Dome coin SSG § aS ai | 4,563,472) 116,269,343 
“EEOC. GUS Spek EOD4 SPIRES Ts 05 A | 4,281,995 | 167,596,948 
ibs © ye NE RR Se an SR | 4,331,963 | 154,831,094 
[SSE 5 sas on AE ie Oe aU | 3,882,560 | 141,179,560 
| 


Ree. Poway LN, | 3.500,314 
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Statement of the whole number of votes given for the proposition 
“ Shall chapter 79 of the Laws of 1895, which provides for issu- 
ing bonds to the amount of not to exceed nine million of dollars 
for the improvement of the Erie canal, Champlain canal and 
Oswego canal, be approved,” at a general election held in the said 
State, on the 5th day of November, in the year 1895, wherein the 
several counties in which the said votes were given are distinguished. 


For the Against Defective, Whole 

COUNTIES. said said. blank and number 

proposition. } proposition. | scattering. of votes. 
PINUS el oe atelier Way i765: 6,397 | 4,275 32,845 
TOA oe uh kaye a: 1,640 5,883 914 8,437 
185 (015 50) SME NpGRan re et 3,067 6,817 1,968 12,352 
AGA TAUIO US, (cc nc ss ee 3,064 6,017 992 | 16,073 
OPA eee dakatecie as 4,695 | 6,707 | 1,265 | 12,667 

Chattaugqua, ..\. .)./.'s. 4,094 | fe bi bea 1,119 13,024 ° 

ECVE EAE TL MN Rai An 3,655 4,832 | aes et 8,487. 
SAO 2 ie! st ie whiee se 2,273 4,836 1,309 8,418 
ERIC RS HN AIMEE AR MIG | 2,584 1,891 1,418 5,893 
COMMON nicer tit suet vie | 2,969 4,120 185 8,824 
Comanid ei te 1,455 | 3,237 1,083 | 5,775 
WICLO WARE. Co ed ele 2,384 | 5,539 1,679 9,602 
DW TON ESS. nelle es 5,195 6,151 | 3,987 15,333 
AHS es ENA Ae TA ENE UAN RPRLN 46,713 6,378 10,076 63,167 
1 E> fu cp ag UN VS 2,713 1,854 A470 4,537 
Bt Le 8 be WE Daa ea A eC MVR 737 4,683 626 | 6,046 
Fulton and nies 4,928 3,311 2,122 | 10,361 
CFENPBROE Lig igs Gaius 1,786 3,255 478 5,519 
FYB ON OH OU ea aus heals | 2,008 | 3,477 1,816 | 7,301 
Herkimer, ene: Ly OZOH CUBS 1,009 10,367 
Uietterson ses ec L228 T oR Bp | 1,348 12,165 
fC CLE: aa a AN) eee MS Na | 112,289 | 23,576 33,389 169,254 
TROPA orca elmo, | 1,899 | 2,829 | 1,175 5,903 
Livi SSlONs ols cue F | 1,971 | 3,800 | 238 | 6,009 
Madison. cise ealeis | 2,974 4,907 810 | 8,691 
DOU TOO ai ane cen, | 20,908 11,871 3,518 | 36,297 
Montgomery. '.\:. 000)... 5,862 3,116 1,011 9,989 
Mew York, es ie. 171,805) ]')- 23,650 61,087 256,542 
LE ET a eR Sve eR Na FMM T ¢ Weed: ib | 3,667 1,704 12,212 
CEG 6 2 RSA SI aes onal G8 | 14,613 | 7,801 4,384 26,798 
OMOROR Sa es ume 13,365 13,374 4,601 31,340 
E01 ig 8 ae CAN a a 2,922 5,822 1,694 10,438. 
Orange. ie hh 1,092 6,487 |. 3,918 17,497 
APEC MR iia’ os Yee wey aac | 3,536 | 2,015 514 6,565 
Oewe mone ee iam so. 8,589 4,106 1,520 14,215 
CORO ON GS ay ly niin, 1,640 | 8,633 1,460 | 11,733 
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Statement of the whole number of votes given, etc. — (Concluded). 


For the Against Defective, Whole 

COUNTIES. said raid blank and number 

proposition proposition. scattering. of votes. 
Je RET ln ae | 957 1,066 ; 452 | 2,475 
CHECED Beet wus. as. |» 12,720 | 4,952 5,428 23,100 
Rensselaer........... | 16,032 5,741 3,020 24,793 
PEUGONONG Ss fe sicie «5 4,744 809 751 6,304 
ROCKIANO Me 6 esc co's 2,651 1,776 1,432 5,859 
St. Lawrence........ ee LAST 13,136 998 15,631 
SAPAtORA.. cece sc: | 6999 | 4176 |. 1317 1792 
SGHENCCTACY:.. « 4). 'eye'si- 4,079 PIE AT G5" G Dor earl eis 5,854 
Sehonnerere rs. cok persi ETG 5,048 1,199 7,423 
POCO sda. cncccsis.5 ois 709 OLD i iipons ata at. 3,324 
Se i ee 2,388 | 2.519 999 5,906 
PARES Woe cote eV ass 3,549 9,191 1,384 14,124 
re) SO Se ae 4,768 | 2,380 2,453 9,601 
POUR AMD rt in Shale ores! s ELSA | 3,072 1,223 6,186 
fA 8 LSE 834 | 4,724 330 5,888 
PIS ee dae 5 ores 2,676 3,156 1,004 6,836 
LU shi le ae or 7,251 | SON ieee ss 12,480 
VER EOEIE. Shee coals ss + ons 3,338 1,362 445 5,145 
Washington......... 4,979 3,317 1,088 9,444 
AUC ea 3,706 5,031 722 9,459 
Westchester......... | 9,074 | 2 G29» tera tinle dh 11,703 
NV VATION. cools a's ets a 162 4.577 272 6,011 
Ea beg! cs. dealin aie 794 | 3,075 414 4,283 


599,770 | 322,884 Hoa 1,108,297 


—- 
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Equalized value of the real and personal property im this State 
subject to taxation for the year 1895, and the amount that each 
county will be required to pay during the year 1896 for the pur- 
pose of redeeming bonds issued under the provisions of chapter 79 
of the Law of 1895, “ appropriating $9,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Erie, Champlain and Oswego canals.” 

(The annual tax for canal improvement is thirteen-one-hun- 
dredths mills upon each dollar of valuation of the real and per- 
sonal property in this State.) 


Amount of tax for 
COUNTIES. Total equalized real 1896, for the im- 


and personal. provement of the 
cxunals. 
GaN 013 DUCA Ee EO mS ME oe jc ba Re $85/795'052 $11/153'36 
MTR OAT ie. iierielsietaie nag meenohtite 13/868/039 1|802)85 
TRH 81.2701 1 RMN MAE CRU A , idy.ol ead 99)883)734 3/884/89 
CAPCAFAU CNIS Uluru Nam aay 201040174 2605/22 
MANS AU eee Wille Vanya, 30/918/263 4\019|37 
Chan tangaa oes aruiy es camer ml oe 27/961|124 316384|95 
CHeMODS cee ed ae 91/850/681 2)840/59 
CHEHBN GOW aco hidid Jus) ) Matar 15}129/116 1:966)/79 
DT TAR AM NSO NNER RPA aai on vid 616891965 1869/70 
COMA aay eC PYM Src Ines cme 25)885!1665 3/365|14 
CSOT TNAANC Sc) Ua ee es lata 9'646|105 1/256159 
Del Ware PN © oil hte ue alors 14|621/T47 1/900'83 
DEO U eet PCE Ye ren a nat Aaaen elie Ren UM 44|666|633 5|806|66 
PU ue ar ir CORN Seta a Re AL 256|/177/466 33/303)07 
TSB M OTOL Re ety OM ON tayate a tn ity 10|185/860 1)/324/16 
1 Ce oF dW ep AD le RTON las ane ee yh wale 8/608/182 1119/06 
OLB OW, odin occ yeaa ak tare Megan eats 10|988\344 1428/48 © 
FPeReSOe Oe eur GO Ne Ue MUN Rs is 2214821469 2/929)72 
CRVSENE 300 Sie ia Ge EL eeo he telg 12/380/873 1/609/51 
EL GIGON! ee OMe paren Gann, 1/349/866 175/48 
PPGPRLINGT su icee Dalya ah es 20/025|390 2'603/380 
RIEPSOM ai. le accion ware webs eee ade ttnut tok 27)286|202 3/547/21 
See ee ye ee a 525)195|720, 68\275)44 
MOWER Sn ars Piola ek WL ie a ih ei 7/845/618 1019|93 
PAVED SSEOM), s15)) picid os ele ne laaya tees 24/635)975 3)202)68 
IME ROISOMN en ae ne Ie IE A Ve Aone 19/381|816 91519164 
IVEOTVOR ee ete NL Ta eS EO IU al 132|273|296 17|195|53 
Montgomery......... Ha SEDER AN 24)515/475 3/187 01 
IEW IX OTR eC UU aie ny ea h 1/975|928/987 256/8T0\TT 
INAS OATES i, Ue ON URN ut Na ata Ee 32/202/374 4\186 31 
Gb 0 214 6 eRe AO UT Sn ID, ap ne 51!854/292 6'741106 
CO EEON CR Oe URN eNom site taa erent it 76446606 9/938 05 
ORCATIONN Se ee OH) nations 99)0511902 3/TT6IT5 
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Equalized value of the real and personal property, etc. — (Concluded). 


Amount of tax for 


COUNTIES eat Wee ae 
canals. 

MUO shasa gue) ais iain ate ga ahs piet 051 $5/423/09 
DCMI Mee eo. ee Ss 14/791)135 1 922/85 
WPI ad th. Dsl 4 e LIV Sieh « 0 4 « 23/71 6/377 3083/13 
MME SS cc cy og Shes heii’ sd 20 513/642 2 66677 
LTT OL conte oS a ay ae Oe ear 6|738/3429 iST5|98 
FUTESE SD heal ae AS I a a a T2'168/015 $/381/84 
ROTO ae SOON hee Ae i a 61/921/147 81049/75 
MERCI Ry che 2. <n. 5 pice wba ee 261674/367 3467/67 
DEM te Dla pate ore te 13/454/123 1/749/04 
Rapreonis Soong. b tens A 23/127|987 3 06164 
GEC COKE Weft nc kd heim ay sae he 14/655)/227 1/905)18 
SOL LEU DA eal ad eR ee 10,061/082 1/307/94 
fe lO Sie: haraneal Be ial ga A aU 5/6491979 734/50 
Cree re NN ye Ba 14/430/705 1875/99 
Re EW POTICG. Sehr as Wie Wit ecle elas 28|811/865 3/680|54 
ike Wk A ae Me BA ei ane aa Bo 26/822\5 17 3/486/93 
pute, bey ht U8 Ss ene A 91/545/015 2/800/85 
PRIVY Ge Leis len ee a's 5/260/301 685/84 
ELEMIS Terk bie! dve!a'eih s 180 chee: gues b 11/838)319 1/538)98 
MIRED MIA Da awa. st Roa oes 12)978/3858 1687/25 
NPP cies Bi hips at eke Linkise, alse: « 25|639/832 3/333)18 
Wood a es SE Ena HR 9 eR a 6|955|606 (904/23 
MES SAF a RRS IAS 3 bl 18/074/923 2/849) 74 
WEE IMR TL MRE ox dicen Wi sttetadh seeks 20)157/461 2162047 
VHIOREBHGOBUGL 6G. fies k 6b tat Bid te o's ls 123/292/225 16 027/99 
Wernick: oe aime et 14/799/820 | 1923 98 
WO Oy ig Ee a) FE RT A 10}994/235 1429/25 
dpe AD CE ape Ning Apa 7 Haar $4)292/082)167 $557/970)\70 
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The following is the vote upon section 10 of article T of the Consti- 
tution, relating to the improvement of the canals, submitted to be 
voted upon separately from ail other amendments, at a general 
election, held November 6, 1894: 


COUNTY. | For. 
PLD ATV 6. cave eS aa | 16,225 
pane blest?) Sly eM HA Me RH Sele 2,271 
Boomer: ee. ce 4,532 
AREAL AUS US, fal a/c hor eye atolls 4,891 
CONIA CS Waals bolentisisieel 5,820 
CODA ULAALQ UES. ons gearless ie 7,636 
COB OTRUNS le a Rictaare wise 3,699 
ATTN O50 '6 oe svaiesaie te 3,165 
CO TRUOTID ool. 6 pele hein wake 2,201 
OMIA 5.) ean | 3,091 
CO ORTEPANI ELS Cs is 5 CANenar Lets 2,506 
POTA Ware. e% is Viet fel 3,414 
Dutchess. .... 5,791 
1D PORN A RSG DU MeN te Mts 27,469 
Essex ES SE ab sisie | yun Pale! t3) 3: 
POA Ee, Sea me | 1,102 
Fulton and Hamilton.. | 5,065 
CFETIER EO oe a 2,636 
KS OCTIE, is 2 aha. A Wieie's 1,673 
Phe mere so os tots atti 4,381 
JeEMEPSON. oe Se ae | 5,186 
TEIN OSC ea sO ata 66,065 
TSENWISS lik ons oa tale aneian ang 2,251 
TAVINESTOD. 2b. OU si eletes 2,842 
NEAGISOR Cee aie eas 4,101 
Monroesteui. 20 Sy i 14,100 
MOL POTVOTY se elisi:.6 big love 3,907 
INOW NOUS 2 Oe Meise 85,381 
INVA Lie le cule wteie ie) aie 4,748 
CTVOV AGT a's slo Satie ei aye 1995 
COMO AR Aes 5 sila a idalarels 13,057 
DIT ATRO iia clot ut vrata us 3,809 
MOAT iu se wreeeerar seers 8,153 
0) Cet: Pk Mane ear any anannen ec Ay 2,904 
SW OOO. uke erie uetereicieiels (201 
ERED O 5.6 area acetone 3,697 
PAPO ek voy ialcicta Cenatan 806 
COURT S/S WO Gi Ly ais 8,042 
Rensselaer... creel 12,458 
VOTRE Woe 7, PN ey, 3,027 
ROCKIAN Gs Ouran 2,323 


| 
i 


Against. 


15,790 
3,752 
3,913 
3.588 
5,148 
4,226 
AALI 
2.697 
1,693 
3.905 
9.256 
3.516 
5,064 
9,654 

970 
1,695 
3.060 
1,783 
9.415 
3,306 
5,983 

46,703 
1,883 
2.972 
2.705 
9.831 
3.359 

52,768 
3.124 
6,999 

10,008 
4,190 
6,556 
ral 
4,037 
4,580 

731 
5,133 

11,248 
1,370 
1,711 


| 
Blank. | 
| 


ooo ee © 


eoeceeee 


ecoee ee 


Whole 
number. 


32.114 
6,023 
8.448 
8,484 

10,968 

11,862 
8,110 
5,862 
3,950 
7,304 
4,762 
6,933 

11,141 

37,137 
3.463 
2.797 
8.125 
4,419 
4.092 
7,687 | 

11,173 

118,045 
4,135 
5,814 
6,813 

23,937 
7,266 

149,209 
7,884 

18,994 

23,077 
8,003 

14,709 

4,677 

11,288 
8,387 
1,537 

13,175 

23,706 
4,399 
4,041 
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The following is the vote upon section 10 of article 7 of the Consti- 
tution, etc. — (Concluded): 


COUNTY. | For. Against. | Blank. | ae wel 
| | 

STE a 5,152 4,107 47 | 9,306 
MO MONECLAGY: sc ais c goss. 2,625 BOSE Ne can a 5,033 
no SLO Whey COU Ap hel a 1,959 eT ee eg | D205 
ol LT i a Ce Ee 1,253 AGODN Htite sisoe.t 2,758 
eee eg see 1,954 2,214 a 4,169 
Sirawrence, . t004): . | 5,419 5,124 1 | 10,544 
Ee eh os | ~ 8,018 6,461 5 14,484 
Rech (alent a ys tose, 4,178 2,598 |. 8 6,784 
gE ee ar oe ed 1,556 2,244 2 3,802 
Mee Pee AE eee Ca srs 2,141 2,538 Al 4,720 
S21 1 LT Be eaeaad pr aanens na 2,922 2,407 | 1 5,330 
Tekin Ns 3s \5s 4,417 OLS aie hs 9,435 
Mn gee Stele a ae 2-080. 4) 9 RGO2! Woy co oa | ie! GRAS 
RAR INOTON ss 3 nas +s 4,246 | 2,146 5 | 6,397 
OU oO SiG eae ac a 3,561 GOS) Cries a ote | 6,759 
WV ESUCHOSLET, \ oo 5 oss eis.0s 10,938 ia iy 0 A eee 17,695 
VOM eas sce, vias o's, 4p) 2,554 BORD hie er yc 4,485 
Vis CEU Sa a OE ain inne 1,492 PITTS ea each 3,269 

PEALE HS tie eu tees 442,988 | 327,645 | 12,084 | 782,667 

| 
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Total grain received at Buffalo each year, since 1836 ; and total grain, 
including flowr (5 bushels per barrel), recewed each year. 


YEAR. 


Grain, including 
flour, bushels. 


Grain. bushels, 
11 ROM Mean ns RUAN Qube asa 543,461 
PEAT ee Ss ease NaN mare 550,560 
PRR TA ee eh OU Cena ni 974,751 
PROG yb ak uLta a Manic on Rett 1,117,262 
He i Ae On inate wal: | 1,075,885 
Pe Gg oa. el cht ce a 7 858.826 
eS a is ema 2,015,928 
ee RR Ta pera pes 0p ROR ean a | 2.055,025 
Te) PE aan calcio hye Minaraay ak 8004 J | 2,335,568 
1h SAO ORI al QOL eT rey terra ee a eianls 1,848,040 
Pee Ae aa Gk ae ee 6,491,522 
1S pa Bea NGL SSN GE iy 8,868,187 
122) RM te eT aia Ge WI) 7,396,012 
11 ES tae irra oe Souter SOUS): 8,628,013 
EBD. gh te aes wt eae 6,618,064 
PBL ee Mae OU Mame, 11,449,661 
rE ee UE ny me ane ORO EIN 4g 13,392,937 
ee TOILE A CIE WC SRSeyM tng A 11,078,741 
vette ae nga ale Reg As lk CA 18,553,455 
PebS, Bee ie oe 19,788,473 
Ao a Oh ae 20,123,667 
DSO Bee eo Me SUNG aig dere: Glos eo pinsCaiua aaaniel ewe alan 15,348,930 
Peer ee NO ae aie 20,202,444 
FeO Ey Ne A an | 14,429,069 
Geet. Wp ant ara Cae Allie aoe Lu AM a Ugh 31,441,440 
ROE Nudie shee pustmlaual ele aunty! wutua sieice nate he 50,062,646 
PORDAS GUE EA SNe 58,642,344 
RGR UO Mg ae 49,845,065 
PGE OU oe Mee SG 41,044,498 
FBOS OOO Gi cae a a 42,473,223 
BAG le ARN AO SOr ky On EMM ee 51,820,342 
SOG ie ie rs Gately Hallatat a annlalad callatt, 43,499,780 
fern Oo AOI EUR Ba eMC ue Maa Ga A eg yin RAI 42,436,201 
BBO ie et We mee ie 37,014,728 
TESTO a AE nae 39,261,141 
CT a aN ID ace 60,765,357 
POP AUG hee A WNT OR a Rel 58,447,822 
AST eS a 67,340,570 
MSTA ie EO MENT OME HI a, | 61,562,627 
OPEC ede silehiai sa! erate Wier eU at pa a cuca ta hen Mane tas lata 65,194,716 
TEE eR ME ML TaN UL tec Quiet 46,038,598 
DR Terao ate le wie Garena CPR rat Mealy alist a dle alata 61,734,071 
aE TfL Gea Citar MCL eat HC np | 79,176,152 


| 


1,239,351 
1,184,685 
2,302,887 
2,302,851 
4,061,598 
5,692,525 
5,687,468 
6,642,610 
6,910,719 
5,581,790 

13,366,167 

19,153,187 

14,641,018 

14,665,189. 

12,059,551 

17,740,784 

20,390,500 


15,956,525 


22,252,288 
24,472,277 
25,753,965 
19,578,690 
26,812,982 
21,530,722 
37,053,115 
61,460,601 
72,872,454 
64,735,510 
51,177,146 
51,415,188 
57,388,087 
59,700,060 
49,949,856 
45,007,163 
46,013,096 
67,155,742 
62,260,232 
73,636,595 
70,030,552 
74,246,726 
50,074,648 
66,199,291 
84,046,052 


4 
é 
; 
3 
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Total grain received at Buffalo each year, etc. — (Concluded). 


YEAR. Grain, bushels. 
ay eye GRE SMe ea CR RR oo | 74,379,829 
Jctatie 5) 6 gala) FCO) ORR Oe BTC a | 105,453,372 
Meee i APTa ye Lh eh tie oe oo als Webel Utes | 96,806,545 
Se Wl oly HEY A Bp Dt | RG PO a 50,833,590 
ee D Mea hes vos, dsikacld tuaees 5 | 65,722,080 
ee Pim es is. AoW aw wikis. 56,963,970 
CTR aie he AER RIE Se oe | 49,740,060 
TeemC eS bi a, | 72,514,840 
RM 7) CE CRMs vw d's oR, ste 84,730,910 
CE aS Rene ee 73,223,500 
ey DER Ob a ele 90,869,880 
PN Te 9s ON Oe RS Be GN re 89,312,800 
PRR BAL felch 6 heey elon | 128,993,020 
OEE BRE SS Ay See Se I ea 133,039,090 
SO RS 2 a a 135,919,920 
RR at ye he. Ae halk Valsts 103,959,165 
MTC ety (PORES Toe, say. NIG cull | 118,027,930 


| 


| 


Grain, including 


flour, bushels. 


78,865,354 
112,042,927 
62,062,895 
56,830,340 
76,079,930 
70,041,520 
64,260,460 
95,425,790 
104,737,710 
99,448,150 
118,273,430 
120,540,700 
164,459,720 
181,769,690 
188,730,370 
161,401,815 
162,936,630 
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The following statement shows the receipts of flour, wheat and corn 
at Buffalo by lake for sixty years: 


YEAR. 


Medeo eo ee eee ee ee ee oe © 


Flour, barre:s. 


Wheat, bushels. 


139,178 
126,805 
277,620 
294,125 
597,142 
730,040 
734,408 
917,517 
915,030 


746,750 


1,374,529 
1,857,000 
1,249,000 
1,207,435 
1,103,039 
1,258,224 
1,299,213 

975,557 

739,756 

937,761 
1,126,048 

845,953 
1,526,109 
1,420,383 
1,122,335 
92.159,591 
9,846,022 
2,978,088 
2.028,520 
1,788,398 
1,313,543 
1,440,056 
1,502,731 
1,598,487 
1,470,391 
1,278,077 

762,502 
1,259,205 
1,693,585 
1,810,402 

807,210 

693,044 


me eg SS 


Corn, bushels. 


304,990 
450,359 
933,117 

1,117,262 
1,004,561 
1,635,000 
1,555,420 
1,827,241 
2,174,500 
1,770,740 
4,744,184 
6,489,100 
4,520,117 
4,943,978 
3,681,347 
4,167,121 
5,549,778 
5,420,043 
5,510,782 
8,022,126 
8,465,671 
8,334,179 
10,671,550 
9.934 652 

18,502,615 

27,105,219 

30,435,831 

91,240,348 

17,677,519 

13,437,888 

10,479,694 

11,879,685 

12,555,215 

19,228,546 

20,556,722 

22,606,217 

14,304,942 

30,618,372 

29,778,572 

32,987,656 

19,324,612 

23,284 405 


| 
| 
| 


a a SR 


204,355 


oee ee ee eo ew 


223,966 


137,978 

54,200 
1,455,258 
2,862,800 
2,298,000 
3,321,651 
2,593,378 


5,988,775 - 


5,136,746 

8,065,792 
10,108,983 

9,711,430 

9,633,277 

5,713,611 

6,621,688 

3,113,652 
11,286,217 
21,024,657 
24 388,627 
20,086,912 
10,478,681 
19,840,901 
27,894,798 
17,873,688 
16,804,067 
11,549,403 

9,410,128 
26,110,769 
34,643,180 
28,550,828 
24,974,548 
92,593,891 
20,939,853 
33,362,866 


= 
wie file 
se a ae a lal 
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The following statement shows the receipts of flour, wheat and corn 
at Buffalo by lake for sixty years — (Concluded): 


| 
YEAR. Flour, barrels. Wheat, bushels. | Corn, bushels. 
en 

En CRE Aiud sd ohn ne | 911,980 | 35,419,186 | 35,133,853 
LG ee ae 897,105 | 37,788,501 | 32,990,998 
Nae Cs Meo | 1,317,911 | 40,510,229 | 62,214.417 
fats Uh Dae alin ee One 1 051 250 18, 495, 320 34,434,830 
PASS gk a, 4 1,199,350 | 26,050,030 | 21,664,530 
Peete A. 2,071,570 24.105,420 34,975,040 
i oat Re Oy Mee ieee eee 2, 615, 510 32, "469, 710 18,538,340 
Ores ae fads, CAUSA 2, 993, 280 27, 130, "400 21,028,230 
RSET SG ae aloha eral atals 4 ‘582, 190 41 430, "440 | 29,155,370 
TTA ok cat 4, 001, 360 48, 111, 180 | 30,199,490 
RN ene ee EID aah e'.o! « 5 244, 930 27, 548, 110 | 36,422,270 
SEEAH ea Gi sls’ adel Reese» 5. ,480, 710 26, 051, 600 47,127,150 
11515) NOR SOI Pa ee ea 6 "O45, 580 14, '868, 630 | 44,136, "660 
ENON gileke eiahech sta: s 7, 093, 340 76 945 GO bio 29, 616, 390 
i eM Len | 9,746,120 78,243,560 32,377,780 
SYN Ea iro AUG SE Son Na 10, 562, 090 68, 243 7 50 40,539,976 
Peet er esl cttote ke a 11 "488, 530 | 50, 194, 130 29,0 78, 520 

| 38, 244 960 


ROMO et a bsistaie e's bon. + 8, 971, 740 | 46, 848, 510 
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The following statement shows the receipts of oats, barley and rye 
at Buffalo. by lake for siaty years: 


YEAR. 


Oats, bushels. 


Barley, bushels. . 


Rye, bushels. 


oee eer ee eee 


eoeoeee ee eee 


446,000 
560,000 
362,384 
357,580 
1,140,430 
2,596,231 
1,580,655 
4,401,739 
2.693,222 
1,733,382 
1,214,760 
2,275,231 
394,502 
1,209,594 
1,797,905 
9,624,982 
6,322,187 
11,682,637 
8,494,799 
10,227,472 
10,933,166 
11,492,472 
5,459,347 
6,846,983 
9,006,409 
6,050,045 
5.972.346 
5,396,781 
8,494,194 
9.397.257 
4,279,229 
5,122,972 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee ee ee 8@ @ @ 


eoeeoeoeeee @ 


142.773 | 
497,913 

401,098 | 
313,757 | 
62,304. | 
46,327 
37,844 
308,374 
361,550 
262,158 


—318,715 


498.124 
641,440 
465,057 
820,563 


1,606,384 
1,802,598 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
637,124 | 
651,339 | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1,821,154 
1,942,928 
3,088,925 
1,232,507 
1,154,948 


916,889 


2,615,081 
1,652,568 
1,375,184 


eee ee ee © & @ 


112,251 
107,152 
177,066 
299 591 
245 810 
48.536 
125,214 
124,693 
80,822 
337,764 
791,564 
492,309 
633,727 
877,676 
1,245,485 
1,010,692 
947,323 
126,093 
626,154 
1,095,009 
801,809 
906,977 
167,301 


a 
i 


; 
K 


299,126 


761,795 
1,155,008 
2,135,007 
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The. following statement shows the receipts of oats, barley and rye 
at Buffalo by lake for siaty years — (Concluded): 


‘ 


YEAR. Oats, bushels. Barley, bushels. Rye, bushels. 
65 EE) Ae RON en LOL Ted. | 600,740 | 1,884,802 
Lee 0 a | 649,350 | 335,925 | 743,451 
Ton leme anit fo... L) 3.565, 737 | 282,510 | 22,210 
PER De eT, | * © 1,620,170> | 701,500 | 767,360 
SER 055) eel aaa | 8,226,900 | 583,800 | 2,830,830 
PAM yee hc clot a4: Orta T30 ey 9o84 180M): D247. 060 
NGRDo Ret: so. 767,580 | 577,230 | 309,370 
TESG Meas PR ey. | 1,014,670 787,730 | 126,630 
PBR Cs kes | 4,656,280 | 1,459,420 | 304,540 
TESS). calidon aioe aie 7,897,310 | 842,090 | 513,720 
COSCO OR ENN ie ae 14,309,800 | 1,474,570} —- 1,906,760 
PAO Une ss « 13,860,780 | 5,165,700 | —- 1,281,030 
Tau te sl terion fs 12,454,150 | 4,373,120 | 5,603,400 
ee. ss era 16,500,250 | 4,600,970 | —1,316,530 
PRO epee NAS ee 20,700,150 | 5,791,460 | 644,590 
Wt ge 15,560,230 8,625,090 | 501,195 
J) te ae 21,943,680 | 10,253,440 | 787,340 


Nias apa 


Annual account of property, in tons, carried each week upon the canals eet 

Gmrimewnnnmot Ol 160g. +2 2e2/3$2 Soo ae se hed ee sees Sel ea ce eo regs 5-25 
Bee PER PAGLOMAye cee a Jas ans He fer oe Pree One ets Mette ook taeda is 26-31 
NO UNEPOIPOLS WOR fi. 02s Sent sas Ps stongecede ss ceo k sc ee cies Soc e te 32-39 
meee, CASUAL WOESlss Osby sete te rele Caras bis seoe eee cas au neous 40-46 
Parmer ireignt SON CAat) eos le deco e hela ole pasa uty 47-49 
EEO me COI CURIE WORD ee eal. Gs ck Cae e est hate eee es Buelow bo eee wee eee ee 50-54. 
Through freight going east'and "west. 2.0.2.2 Se els 55-60 
Total tons carried on the canals during the season of 1895............--.- 61-67 
Property arriving at tide-water from Erie canal during the season of 

PREM had eomapeibe lt Ira Ei up WR ES LGA EE sa A eh lglg aS SP eee See 68-72 
Property arriving at tide-water from Champlain canal during the season 

TE RN EST gg Beretta RI a By a9 Rp RS pl A gs rl 73-75 
Property arriving at tide-water from all canals during the season of 

Deeg Cran Set Reon dase gee east en wan nah es siecs Sune cas oc swe wen 76-81 
Property left at and between offices........--...-----.-..2--- wenn ee anes 82-89 
Property that went directly to New York from all canals..........-....-- 90-94 
Property that went to New York from Champlain canal..............-.. 95-97 
Property that went to New York from Erie canal...............---...-. 98-102 
Value of all the property that went to New York on the canals.......-.- 103-107 


Total tons arriving at tide-water from the Oswego canal.......--- o=.---108, 109 


Value of all the property carried on the canal during the season ......-.110-118 
Value of all the property arriving at tide-water during the season.....-- 119-125 
Quantity in tons cleared at Buffalo and value of the same.........-.--.---- 126 
Quantity in tons left at Buffalo and value of the same.......-... Lgeetine aaah 127 


Quantity in tons cleared at Oswego and value of the sames......---.------- 128 


~~ 
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Quantity in tons left at Oswego and value of the same..............-.....- 129 
Quantity in tons cleared on the Black River canal and value of the same... 130 
Quantity in tons left on the Black River canal and value of the same sen 8e 131 


Quantity in tons cleared on the Cayuga and Seneca canal and value of the 


Quantity in tons arriving at tide-water from the Oswego canal and value of 
ELON CEB AC Nap amen OY ey DE RDA MR ea a ATU LNCS IH ZIRE ane nies ace bdo alae eee 132 
Total quantity in tons left at tide-water from the Black River canal and 
Walue of the same... 133 


Shipments from Whitehall, coming from New York, Canada and Vermont..134, 135 


Left at Whitehall, going to New York, Canada and Vermont........-.-. 136, 137 
Quantity in tons cleared at Whitehall and value of the same.....---.- a belts 138 
Quantity in tons left at Whitehall and value of the same...........-.----.- 138 


Lake and canals freights during the season (Chicago to Buffalo and Buffalo | 
GO ING MOT) ce Cie ee tots ci ele ee eg an cu ry . a se ag: Bb AC a ae lay 139 
Average lake and canal rates on wheat and corn since 1880.........---.---- 140 
Number of clearances issued during the season ...- seee-- aecu--ce--eescees. 141 
Tonnage of the New_York Centra! railroad and Erie railroad and the canals — 
for a series of ORDA ies Un ead tat eeu! Sw Bebe ae abi geb ols wnt ated ae 
Total tonnage coming to tide-water for 58 years and the value thereof..154, 155 
Tons of the total] ovement articles for a series of years........-..... 156-158 
Tons of each class of articles which came to the Hudson river from the Erie 
and Champlain ¢anals for a series of years .......--.-e+--- owas tt diac 159-161 


Exports of flour, wheat and corn from New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Boston, New Orleans and Montreal for a series of years.......-- .- ««- 0162-167 
Receipts of flour and grain at New York Mons nL ie ious oobrue Mee bid bie as 168, 169. 
Lockages during the season of 1895,..... WB iow he ak te fin fi nia Sod le pu wee 170-172 
Tonnage of the boats registered in each of the last 52 years. .........0.- 173-181 | 


Total tons of property moved on each and all of the canals....--........182-187, 


Value of the total movement on all the canals for a series of YealSene---188, 189 
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PAGE. 
Total movement of flour, meal and grain on all the canals for a series of 


eg a Ve Desc a ea eles Alas hia duis < ded e's de La els Swat hedous wceinceee 190-193 
Foreign exports of flour and grain from New York for a series of years. .194-197 
Number of clearances issued at each office for a series of years Ve wees ane 198-211 
Number of boats registered each year since 1844.......-..--....-....--- 212-213 
Total tonnage of all property on the canals and its value for 59 years. ..214, 215 
Vote on proposition to issue $9,000,000 in bonds for improvement of canals, 
chapter 79, Laws of 1895 .. OS w pial Neelam Re oeroeny 2 che CsI aM Ae ik 2 als 216, 217 
Equalized value of the real and personal property in this State for the 
RR URR RE es Ped cain a aI ins aa eae chase Unig la Sie Gta = Swill dees 218, 219 
Vote upon section 10 of article 7 of the Constitution, relating to the improve- 
DOHA EE a cy UR TS a i eo a eR a 220, 221 
Potaberam received, at Bufialo since 18362: 0.2...) 2.e. 2226s eee eee be: 222, 223 


iar te ao buitalo. for GO years... 1.205 Ske eS nce es Sete edawss Dace 224-227 
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